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CHAPTER I 


always liked: as if the past could be washed 

away; ready now to go on to the duty of the 
day that was there, to the pleasure just ahead, to sleep. 
Sleep. But over this her mind closed, or rather that 
film was drawn, as a film forms over a hurt eye, re- 
leasing it from the world it is not competent to see. 

Turning for the towel she was aware of that which 
moved across the mirror. Herself. But how could 
that be—when it would cease to be? Thoughts trying 
to get to her—thoughts wanting her to know they were 
in her, still living there—ready. But they were too 
late. She was only making certain movements, that 
what she was about to do be done as decently, as prop- 
erly, as possible. It was her habit to do this and her 
habits persisted, longer than her thoughts. 

She let her glance just touch the mirror, for not to 
do this would be effort. Yes, this was her body. She 
knew it. In this she had lived and had her being for 
thirty-five years. It had been a baby. A little girl. 
(She winced, as after one thought the anesthetic 
had taken hold there is a little area of feeling, a re- 
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minder.) This body she saw one last time had grown 
to womanhood. Breasts had come, though firmer, 
smaller, than these. It had been a bride; a pregnant 
body; it had been that which anguished and delivered. 
Then these arms had folded to these breasts—she 
stopped herself, and because aware of the effort in 
stopping, more coolly, with more method, she went 
ahead with what she had to do. 

She was about to open the door into a room where 
she would lie alone. There had been other days when 
she opened it to lie beside a man who wanted this body 
he had ceased to want. Now she herself had ceased 
to want it, but it was not he who had done this. In 
part for his sake, partly, perhaps, for hers, she would 
have this clear. No, for that was three years ago. 
She even dared glance once more at herself, in knowing 
how much he had wanted her. So little it mattered, 
she could know it. Less desirable now, breasts, hips 
fuller. Yet a sculptor might see in this more ample 
body greater beauty than Dan Shraeder, one June 
night, eight years before, had held in his eager arms. 
Eager? How soon had they ceased to be eager? How 
long had that time been—when she thought he still 
desired her, and he only pretended to desire? That 
span was the measure of her humiliation. 

These were not thoughts. They were as shadows 
that move in a dream. 

Moving about in this small space she knew she was 
still moving. She did not move especially well. She 
no longer, as for so many years, made the effort to 
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keep herself from knowing this. She did not believe 
she was clumsy, for she was competent, but not lightly, 
not gracefully, had she moved through her life. She 
was short-waisted. That made the legs long for grace. 
She did not dance well, and that had something to do 
in keeping her from easy give and take among people. 
Perhaps that was why they said she was haughty, for 
she had to show she did not care when less sought than 
others; at times ungracious when sought, having too 
much desired it. Or was she really haughty? There 
was indeed a good deal she despised. She saw now, 
though it was like looking from one dream into an- 
other, that she had moved just outside a rhythm in 
which others moved facilely, and which she, outside, 
felt, often with resentment, but sometimes with a wist- 
fulness that gave it a beauty they who were within did 
not seem to find. 

Perhaps hers should have been some quite other 
rhythm. Perhaps she had never found it. Oh, yes, 
she had—once, and through all those years with Birdie. 

She stood as she was, though stooped. Did she 
hear something? A little voice—silvery voice that had 
made her, though laughing at herself, call her child 
Birdie? Did she hear very lightly running footsteps? 

Dreams, the farthest, the palest, can become night- 
mare. She straightened, cold, slow, sure, haughty, to 
do with seemliness those other things she had to do. 
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ES, that is it. Irma Shraeder did not want to 

y live any longer. It has happened before; it 

will happen again. Let the unhurt reserve ob- 
jection, and if they will accept the beginning, perhaps 
they will go on with the end. The same old story? 
Not quite the same. First a man, but that was a story 
three years old. In those years, a little girl—Bertha, 
called Birdie. Birdie was all: reason for Irma Shrae- 
der, reason for the universe. Then nothing but dainty 
clothes in drawers there was no longer any reason for 
opening; dolls lying around head first—a listening for 
running feet and the silence no laughter breaks. For 
six weeks she had listened. Now she would go to 
sleep, where she would not listen for what she would 
not hear. 

She would go to sleep and not wake because there 
was no reason for waking. To what further duty—to 
what new delight—indeed, to what old sorrow? The 
anguish had struck her dead at the center—all except 
the listening—and it is not seemly that that which is 
dead, live. 

As she stepped into her bedroom, in closing the 
door behind her she knew she had closed the last door 
and that within these four walls she would cease to 
know. Going to her dressing-table to do her hair, 
she moved with a certain definiteness which would 
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have frightened one who saw, as if, in this room and 
hour when she would meet the great uncertainty, her 
own authority attained its perfection. | 

They had all said of her, she knows just what she 
wants to do. She has no uncertainties. They thought 
this was because there was in her so little of that which 
disturbs. They resented her, perhaps thought her ab- © 
surd, moving so calmly, as if she did not know she 
moved in chaos, as if she did not know there could 
always be two ways—nay, two hundred. But there 
was a joke on them. Had there been none to suspect 
she moved so surely because she knew that chaos was 
right there? Do you run hither and yon in a country 
of danger? If there is a path, or what seems a path, 
do you not, in the rhythm of confidence, move along 
it as if it were security? They who know they are safe 
may hurry if they like; but when haste can let in panic, 
then one is cool, “sure.” 

She combed her hair. It was dark red, auburn; it 
was luxuriant, lustrous, her gift from beauty. “I saw 
it across the room,” Dan said. ‘‘Whose hair is that rake 
I asked. “That is Irma Lee’s hair,” Janet said. 
“Then take me to Irma Lee.” 

And when he had met her, and married her: “No! 
Don’t braid it! Not to-night. Leave it like this. 
Loose! Leave it loose, darling!” 

When he left her, it was her hair he touched last. 

Now she coiled it about her head. So it made her 
face more than ever as a mask. Her eyes were gray— 
not facile in giving back what they felt. Not swiftly 
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changing, they seemed calm. Her eyebrows were 
dark. That made the gray eyes somber. The chin 
was firm, the mouth wide, the nose a little large. Her 

skin was conspicuously white. She would have liked 
- for herself the darker, richer coloring of women who 
flush, beneath whose skin one feels muscle and blood. 
But so she had always been, and if you look like that, 
you act like that, for if you must wear a mask, you 
do not distort it. 

She would dress, for she did not know who... 
Over this her mind closed, for this was hateful to her. 
She need not think of it. Her thoughts need not go 
into that place where they themselves would have 
ceased to be. But she would be dressed as was proper, 
herself so long as herself controlled. She opened a 
bureau drawer, but closed it on the silk underwear. 
Opened another and took out the muslin undergar- 
ments—plain, fine. 

She stood before her dresses. On their hangers, 
shaped to her form, there was something faintly accus- 
ing about them. If one looked at them long enough 
they looked lonely. She turned from the black one. 
It seemed theatrical, though she wore black a good 
deal. This blue silk, a simple easy dress, whose flow 
gave her more grace than was her wont. 

Drawers had been built into this closet. Dan’s 
idea. He was an architect who had never built a house 
for her, who was unable to make any house in which 
they two could dwell (that was not Dan’s fault), but 
he had done things to make her old house more com- 
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fortable. She stood looking at one of these drawers, 
stepped back, stood a long time looking at it. Then, 
slowly, she went to it, compelled. She opened it, 
looked down at baby clothes. She put out her hand — 
to touch them—did not touch them, but the hand rested 
there, over them. 

Was she ready now? What else did she have to 
do? On the table by her bed was the box of powders. 
The doctor had given them to her in those first days 
—after Birdie. She had not used them, for she was 
alive then. Before anguish killed her, she would not 
deaden herself, for her child lived in her. She was 
not taking these powders now because she could not 
bear the suffering. She was taking them because even 
the suffering was dead. 

They must be strong, for he had given them one at 
a time. He would think she had used the one he gave 
and so give another. With steady hand she put six of 
them into a glass of water. Surely that would do, but 
she added another. 

A bird was singing. It did not matter, yet she 
wished it would stop, for she would have to wait. 

Waiting, she looked at her desk. That morning 
she had gone through it, written the checks; every- 
thing was in order. But would it not be right to leave 
a line relieving Celia, her maid, yes, and perhaps the 
doctor, if questions were asked? She did not see that 
responsibility could fall on any one but herself, yet per- 
haps she should make that clear. 

She did not want to. She did not want to write 
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again. It was with great effort she could even con- 
sider making this connection with the world, for she 
had already left the world. But this now seemed to 
her right. She went to her desk. 

It was as if her hand had already stiffened, but the 
habit of doing what should be done now let her inept 
hand write: “No one else has any part, or responsi- 
bility, in this which I am about to do.” She signed her 
name: “Irma Lee Shraeder.” 

Lifting the paper-weight to put upon this she found 
underneath it a bill she had overlooked. Well, she 
could not do it now. And what did it matter? There 
would be money to pay it. She did not have to write 
the check herself. Yet what was it, this one unfulfilled 
obligation? 

The wood. Old Mr. Cory had brought more wood. 
But she had not told him to. Need one pay for wood 
one has not ordered, which is not going to warm one? 
She would not hear it snap, or smell it, or see the 
colors. 

He was looking after her—old Mr. Cory. He 
wanted her to be warm. He wanted to sell his wood, 
too, but he had thought of her. “Mrs. Shraeder will 
need more wood. I won't bother to ask her.” 

He got it from the pines at which she had looked 
for—how long? Well, it did not matter. Across 
the Truro moors she would see the darker hills that 
were the Wellfleet woods. In the morning she had 
looked out to them, in the starlight. She could see 
them now, were she to look from the window behind 
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her. But she would not look. Mr. Cory’s wood-lot 
was the hillside about the first lake—the ponds, they 
called them. When you see them from the highway, 
in hills of pine, it is as if you have surprised a secret 
pool—so deep-lying, dark, they are. 

By-roads all through the Wellfleet woods. She and 
Dan in the car, sauntering; she alone, walking; she and 
Birdie in the pony cart—the fresh morning. ‘But no, 
darling, the buttercup is yellow. Yellow, like butter, 
and it makes a little cup. This is a violet. It has a 
color named for it. Violet.” 

“This is a violet.” 

This wood! What was it doing? Warming her? 
For she heard it—high, thin, silvery voice in the tender 
morning woods. 

She smoothed out the bill she had crumpled. She 
must think for a moment now—think. Very well then, 
coldly she thought it, if she did not want her one un- 
fulfilled obligation to be to the Wellfleet woods, she 
had only to write in her check book: ‘‘E. F. Cory, Nine 
and no hundredths dollars.” 

It said itself to her: ‘Pay to the order of E. F. 
Cory, Nine and no hundredths dollars.” Then she 
would not have betrayed trees and pools to which the 
birds would return next year. 

She wrote it. Now? What now? Now she must 
sign her name. 

This was harder. To write one’s name is an asser- 
tion of one’s self. When you write your name, you 
know who you are. 
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She must. 

She wrote: Irma; looked down at it. So, by itself, 
had she written it when a little girl. So had she signed 
her letters to Dan. It looked intimate—Irma. 

Yes, she was Irma—for—for five minutes more. 
Would it take five minutes? Probably not, seven of 
them. Had she already taken them? Was she al- 
ready unable to move? Her hand—this—the right 
one, could she raise it—write something else after 
Irma? For she would not leave it there alone, from 
so far back it was. 

She hadn’t liked it at first. It seemed a foolish 
name. “But it is your name. It is from high, cool 
fields.” Who had said that? That boy, long ago. 
Horace. She should have married him. Why didn’t 
she? Coward. He saw things—knew the taste and 
feel and meaning. He loved her when she was twenty. 
That look in his eyes as she told him no—incredulous, 
stabbed, dying. That deer they shot right back of 
this house last December—incredulous, dying. 

After Irma she wrote Lee. 

Yes, that was true. She was Irma Lee. 

Something else she should write though. Shraeder. 

She did not want to. The last thing she would put 
down, and it did not seem the truth of her. 

She must. She tried again. 

She could not write Shraeder. 

There was a knock at the door. 
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CHAPTER III 


circumstances was she to be disturbed. How 
dared they pursue her—here? 

It must be she had not heard. She could not have 
heard. She could not be reached now; she was too 
far away. 

She wrote: Shraeder. 

The knock was repeated. 

She would remain very still. Indeed, would have to, 
for she did not feel within her any power to move. 
This knocking of life at her door, after she had left 
life—it was more strange, more terrible, than death. 

Very still. Keep very still, though again the knock. 
Celia it was. So confident had she been of Celia she 
had not even locked the door. 

The knock—louder. Do they knock so at a grave? 
Does life come for you—persisting, trying, after you 
have left? Her eyes did not leave the door. If it 
began to open... If slowly it were to open... 

And there, before her eyes, as if her horror had 
brought it about, the door moved. There used to be 
dreams of her grave opening for her, but there had 
never been in that this horror of seeing the door from 
life opening to her now. 

“T__oh, excuse me,” the girl stammered. “You 
said—I know you said—but your cousin, Mrs. Allen, 


is here to see you.” 


B=: how could that be? She had said under no 
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She shook her head, for she did not believe she 
could have spoken, having left behind her that place 
where one speaks. 

Why was Celia staring like this? Then she knew 
there was this look on Celia’s face because Celia was 
looking at her face. 

“I told her what you said—not to be disturbed, but 
she said she would take the responsibility.” 

Yes, Janet would take the responsibility. Janet. 
Irma. Playing house together in the apple-trees back 
of the barn. You can make houses of fallen leaves, 
too—rooms opening into one another; you can turn a 
corner, making a doorway, a threshold. This you do 
in the circle of maples at the left of the house. No, 
right of the house—right of the house, if you are com- 
ing in from the road, and between the grove and the 
house, the covered well. You let down the bucket. 
“Janet! Irma! Didn't I tell you to keep away from 
that well!” 

“She is just home from Europe.” Celia speaking. 
Celia, not her father. “She has come up from New 
York to see you. She must see you, she says.” 

Could Celia, where she stood, see that glass beside 
the bed? They must have dissolved now. Would it 
look strange—the color? And the box—had she not 
left the box beside the glass? She was afraid to look, 
for Celia would follow her look. 

“Mrs. Allen has a friend with her. She says, if you 
do not wish to see them both, she would like to come 
up here and see you. She says—” 
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How to get Celia out of the room, without speaking, 
and she could not speak. Could she get over there to 
the glass, drink it? No, Celia would realize some- 
thing wrong, call Janet. Careful now. Very careful, 
lest Celia tell Janet something to alarm her. Then 
Janet would stay on in the house, would not leave her 
alone. Yes, careful, but it needed thinking, and she 
could not think. Get Celia away, then lock the door, 
take it? But Janet, so secure in life; it did not seem 
one could leave life, with Janet in the house. 

“Irma, darling!” 

Janet’s voice—halfway up the stairs! 

“If you’re not coming down, I’m coming up to your 
room, dear.” 

Up to her room? No! 

“Yes, I am!” called Janet, nearer. 

Because she dared not let this be, she stepped from 
her room, closing the door behind her. 

Now she was sitting in her library. Again sitting 
inher library. It was not real. It was something that 
happens at the last. Had she taken them then, up- 
stairs there? Quiet, steady, so Janet would not sus- 
pect. Though was she not suspecting? Why was she 
first tender, then noisy? Why did she look so fright- 
ened? 

Celia was bringing tea. Who had told her to? 
Janet? She sat before the cups. Pink, with red drag- 
ons. ‘‘May I?” asked Janet, taking the tray. Was 
that Janet, speaking so gently? . 

Now the friend began to chatter. Filling in a dif- 
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ficult situation, perhaps. Yes, that was why Janet had 
brought her—to chatter, if there were need of it, if 
Janet herself could not chatter, because Irma’s one 
child was dead, and Janet had three children still in 
life. This woman with a voice that tired the ear had 
been brought along to keep them from each other, if 
Irma could not bear the intimacy between them. Not 
intimacy—no, she had never been intimate with any 
one. She did not know how. She had not learned it. 
But she and Janet, little girls together, scolding imag- 
inary children in the appleboughs. 

That voice—on and on—words about documents 
spread on the table. 

“See! Just see!” 

Oh, very well, she would look, and have done with 
it. Soon she would say—“I must ask you to excuse 
me, please.’ But how would she say it? Had she 
spoken at all? No, she had not spoken—not to Celia, 
not to Janet. She could not feel her voice there. Had 
she taken them? She could not remember that she 
had. 

“See, Irma?” Janet was saying brightly. “Isn't it 
a pity! Here is Myra’s passport, for Greece.” 

Myra’s passport—for Greece. What was such a 
pity about it? She did not know. She did not care. 

“And look at this!” cried the friend, this Myra 
Janet had brought. “I want you to look at this!” 

But she did not look at it. Why should she look? 

“See, Irma?” said Janet again, less brightly now, 
gently. “This is Myra’s ticket—passage on the Con- 
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stantinople, sailing day after to-morrow, for the 
Pirzus.” 

The Constantinople was sailing day after to-morrow 
for the Pireus. Constantinople. Acity? No, a boat. 
Sailing for the Pireus. It sounded far away—Pireus. 
Long ago. Back there in school—the high-school on 
the hill. Examination. She and Janet passing notes 
across the aisle. The book had become dirty—transla- 
tion written on the margin. “Bring me that—” 

“Sailing, day after to-morrow—for the Pirzus.” 

But it was she who was sailing—to something far 
away—or was it long ago—or was it very far ahead? 
The Pireus. That did not seem the name. Never 
mind, it did not matter—the name. 

“But look at these! These! And these!” 

She would like to put her hands to her ears. But 
never mind. 

“Tt is too bad, isn’t it, Irma?” Janet was leaning to 
her, trying to make her understand. Yes, she knew; 
she had talked that way too, trying to make Birdie 
understand. ‘Here Myra has her passport, her pas- 
sage. Ready to join her friends in Greece. And then, 
you see Myra is in politics. You remember, don’t you, 
Myra Freeman, who worked so hard for suffrage? 
And now come these telegrams’—Janet picked them 
up and let them flutter down—‘and instead of taking 
passage for the Pireus she has to go West for the 
Party.” 

No, Irma did not understand. Even at another 
time, she would not easily have understood. In her 
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life there had been no ‘‘work”—no party. And in the 
last years, the little girl had saved her from so much, 
the little girl was everything. Better for her now— 
was that what they were thinking ?—if there had been 
some party, duty, outside the food and curls and baths, 
the hourly growing vocabulary that grew no more. But 
as she did not understand, and could not speak, she 
kept looking at the passport, simply because it was 
spread before her. 

Yes; yes, she had her passport. Or, did she? Pas- 
sage. She had her passage, upstairs it was, if only they 
would go. Was this her passport? Greece. No, that 
was not the name. Sailing, day after to-morrow, for 
the Pirzus. 

But that voice—on and on. ‘What am I to do? 
What can I do?” 

Where had they gone—her words? She would like 
them to come now, they would end this confusion, as 
she had many times before seen them end confusion. 

She leaned forward, waiting, for her throat had not 
known it would again make words. Would it let them 
come—to end the confusion? 

Her hands, palms down, were on the paper before 
her, and through her hands, as if they got it because 
they were touching things, came a command to her 
words. 

The words did not answer. She raised her head— 
now they would come. She thought she had spoken, 
but she heard nothing, nothing but Janet, saying: “Yes, 
Irma? Yes?” 
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Then they had gone, her words. But her hands— 
they still knew. She lifted the passport, as if it were 
heavy. 

For a time there was no sound at all—as if no one 
had words. 

“You mean—” began Janet slowly. 

Then voices, things happening. 

For a long time, things happening, though she did 
not know what, or what it meant. Nor did it matter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


‘a HERE is a ghost on this ship,” said John 
Knight. 
Allie Meyer looked up from her Proust 


long enough to say, “‘I know it.” 

“You’ve noticed her, then?” 

“Her? I mean you.” 

Their eyes held for a moment, hers affectionately 
bantering, and yet serious; in his a gently smiling ac- 
ceptance, resignation. 

‘This is the ghost I am talking about,’’ he said, in- 
dicating a woman who approached. 

“She looks as if she had stepped out of the mist,” 
said Allie. 

“Or been made by it.” 

“Rather substantial for that,” she objected. 

This woman came toward them slowly. Though it 
was scarcely as if she came towards them, for she did 
not seem to have a relation to people she approached 
or passed, walking as through a world where no one 
else was. Behind her, all around, the mist, and her 
clothes were the gray of the mist. But as the cape of 
her coat blew back Knight saw it was as his friend said 
—a little ample for a lady of the mist. Beautifully 
ample, he thought, and said: “A woman of old 
Greece.” 
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Interested, Allie Meyer drew her slim body a little 
up from her rug, lifted her vivid face from the white 
scarf to see a woman of old Greece. And though she 
was wont to decide quickly, and speak at once, she 
watched silently as this woman passed. 

Was it merely the gray clothes on a misty day? 
Something effective in costume? That hat, as bands 
formed to the head? Was the strangeness in this? 
No, it was the white face, an immobility; as John had 
said, as if not in life. 

“She must be a ghost,” she agreed, “for we are five 
days out, and she has just appeared.” 

“Who?” inquired Allie’s husband Sam, closing his 
Saturday Evening Post and rolling it, only to unroll 
and roll it again. 

“The woman John says is of old Greece,” said Allie, 
her voice lightly resentful, for she herself was not of 
old Greece. 

“She is the woman who does not speak,” he told 
them. 

“How do you know?” 

‘Tow does one know anything on a ship? You two 
sit out here and guess. I go in and learn.” 

‘Why doesn’t she speak?” his wife would know. 

‘One presumes because she can’t.” 

“Perhaps it is preference,” suggested Knight. 

“No accounting for tastes,” agreed Sam. 

‘Was she always like this?” asked Allie. 

“One learns a good deal in the smoking room, but 
not all. The lady’s history is a closed book to me.” 
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And would be likely to remain a closed book, thought 
John, while humoring Sam by joining in speculations on 
the advantages there would be in living with a woman 
who did not speak. 

Allie had returned to M. Proust’s search into times 
lost, occasionally an eyebrow, the corner of her vividly 
penciled mouth, lifted in awareness of the discussion 
which went across her, too well secured in the knowl- 
edge both men loved her to be disturbed by this talk 
about how much better it would be were she mute, 
knowing she had only to speak to either one to make 
life more alive for that one. 

She did not speak now, but held out her left hand to 
John for a cigarette, and when he must fumble a mo- 
ment for the match, her left hand to Sam for the light. 
But before her eyes returned to her book, watching the 
rings she blew, she saw this woman of whom they had 
spoken again passing, saw eyes which looked ahead 
but did not appear to see. Halted by children romping 
on the deck, nothing in this face changed as she waited 
for them to go from her path. Interested because she 
was puzzled, Allie watched the solitary woman pass on 
and take her place in a chair apart from the other 
chairs. 

‘Go in and find out more about her, Sam.” 

“Why don’t you talk to her? She looks lonely.” 

“Alone, but hardly lonely, I think. And how talk 
to a woman who does not talk back ?” 

“As we were saying, it could be the ideal conversa- 
tion,” said John. “Not expecting either contradic- 
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tion or agreement, one might speak as if one were 
thinking.” 

“Better try it,” smiled Allie. 

Sam said, as there was nothing else to do, he would 
have to see about a cocktail. Allie, closing her book, 
though keeping a finger in it, turned to the man who 
remained with her. 

He was looking straight ahead, thinking of some- 
thing; thinking, perhaps, of what one would be if not 
interrupted, modified, by another. John was nice in 
this gray tweed suit; the clothes being loose, he seemed 
less lank; though she liked his boniness—(Sam must 
not get any stouter)—liked this loose-jointed, awk- 
ward way he sat, or stood, or moved. His sandy hair 
was too thin; Sam’s, on the other hand, was really too 
thick. Nice, sometimes, to run a hand through very 
thick hair, but not the distinction of this high fore- 
head, from which the thin hair was brushed straight 
back. 

He turned now and looked at her, feeling her look- 
ing at him—steady those eyes, understanding; beauti- 
ful with things wished for, strong enough for denials, 
and not without humor for his plight. 

“John ie 

Pes rllic. 

“You are getting off at the Pireus, aren’t you?” 

He shook his head. ‘Not if you'll let me stay 
aboard.” 

“But you can’t be with us in Constantinople, you 
know.” 
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“I want to be with you—near you—as long as I 
can. 

“Unless it bores you,’”’ he added. 

Perhaps that was what she should do—say that it 
did bore her. She had tried almost everything else— 
scolding him, making fun of him. But she didn’t want 
to tell him he bored her. If he believed it—but he 
wouldn’t. That was like affronting a beauty he had 
made surround her life. And yet she did get all out 
of patience with him. 

“You ought to be getting over it now, you know,” 
she said, practically. 

“Well, Allie, it’s been—nine years, hasn’t it, so 
if I had been in a way to get over it—I would be show- 
ing signs by now, don’t you think ?” 

“You make me feel I’m doing you a great wrong.” 

“You're not,” he said, quietly. He was too quiet 
about it, too deep in this acceptance. 

“Sam won’t mind my staying aboard—till the last, 
will he?” 

“Oh, no, Sam knows it’s—” 

“Hopeless,” he said, quietly. 

“All right,” she finished. 

“Yes,” he said, so sadly she was impatient, for the 
sadness she did not want too long at a time, “‘it’s—all 
right.” 

“You make me tired!” she flared, but he was look- 
ing at her, as if her beauty—she well knew she had it-— 
were becoming a part of him, that he might dwell with 
it, in his way. 
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“Why don’t you have love affairs?” she thrust at 
him. 

“T do,” he assured her, smiling. 

She flushed, for though she knew it, and would say 
she was pleased, it was, absurdly enough, a little as if 
he hadn’t the right. 

“IT mean, why don’t they—some one of them— 
amount to something?” 

He only smiled, knowing that she knew why. 

“You’re wasting your life. You said you were com- 
ing back to Greece to go on with the book you left half 
finished when you heard I was ill—you great dunce,” 
putting out an affectionate hand, but not touching his. 

“T shall go back. I will finish it, when this is— 
over.” 

“Oh, John,” she said, low. 

“Think of the absurdity of your position!” she broke 
out anew. 

“T do think of that,” he smiled. 

“Fere am I, a virtuous Jewess, in love with my good 
husband’—their eyes held a moment, hers faintly 
provocative—‘“and you, who should have wife and 
children, go tagging around the world with me and my 
husband. A fine life for an able-bodied man!” 

He flushed at that. 

“Well, come on,” throwing back her rug, “‘let’s have 
a turn,” and before he could help her, in her light way 
she was on her feet, moving with that flexibility, 
vibrancy, that made it a pleasure to walk with her. 
The white scarf was thrown back over her shoulder, 
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hands in the pockets of a rather worn corduroy suit— 
as if she had too much style always to be wearing good 
clothes. Her corduroy, though fitting her carelessly, 
seemed accustomed to her supple body. As the ship 
was rolling a little, John took her arm; laughing, she 
lifted a vivid face to him from under the white tam. 

But she paused in what she was saying, for they 
were passing that woman of whom they had spoken, the 
woman who did not speak. This woman seemed to be 
looking at them, and yet it was as if she did not see 
them; either she did not see them at all, or she saw a 
great deal about them. 

“That woman,” said Allie. “I don’t know, she— 
worries me. As if—oh”—she laughed—‘“as if she 
hadn’t any business to be here!”’ 
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MAN bent over her chair. He was in uni- 
form, a ship’s officer. ‘You are Miss Free- 
man?” 

About to shake her head no, from way off some- 
where else, from something left behind, a voice: ‘‘Re- 
member! You are Myra Freeman.” 

She nodded yes. 

“Here is your passport, Miss Freeman. We've 
_ checked on them. You will probably not need to show 
it again until we reach the Pireus.” 

Miss Freeman. If you are Miss, then you have 
never been married at all. Who are you, when you are 
Miss Myra Freeman? What is behind you, back there 
inthe past? But the past is dead. Something has hap- 
pened, and there is no past. So the past of one person 
is as the past of another; it does not matter by what 
name a past is called. Dead. All becomes alike then. 

But the people on this ship—they did not know that. 
They were tormented by differences. She herself was 
in the nothingness—so they did not get to her. They 
could not touch her with their disturbances, their wor- 
ries, ambitions, disappointments, happinesses. And yet, 
because they could not touch her, because nothing from 
her came back, she could see them, know about them, 
as she had never done when herself disturbed. Almost 
without looking at them, she knew about them. Their 
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voices told things, now that she did not have a voice. 

“T hadn’t known it was such a slow boat!’’ Voice 
shrill with exasperation. Why should a boat not be 
slow? Where had it come from? Where was it 
going? Always hurrying, that voice. Never pausing. 
Never knowing. Knowing? What was there to know? 

The Pireus, he had said. Would it happen, then? 
Would the time come when she must leave this ship? 
She had come to feel something like trust in it, for it 
went slowly through a great nothingness. If it were 
to stop? To arrive? No, not yet. One need not live 
in that, so well secured in this. 

Time. When you are on land you live by time, and 
that is called life. But when you leave the land—the 
past—then you are in space; there is nothing then, 
only a ship that moves slowly through nothingness. 
But on it—and this was strange—on it people who still 
live by time, who still fight to be more than some one 
else, smile when they do not mean it, quarrel, want to 
be happy; not suspecting how strange their voices, their 
movements, in nothingness. 

‘““Ann! Come here, dear,’ a woman called. “Come 
to mother, darling.” There were running footsteps— 
lightly running. 

She sat very still. It was as if, within her, she could 
open something, and up through this the nothingness 
came more abundantly, flooding her, securing, as a 
drug may secure. 

A chair was pulled nearer her. A stocky, swarthy 
man, smiling foolishly, held out a passport. 
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“TI got American passport, too. I’—tapping his 
chest—‘I, American.’”’ They knew she did not speak, 
so they spoke to her as if she could not understand. 

““Once—once,” he repeated, ‘“I—me—Greek. Now 
—American. American citizen—me,” again tapping 
his chest. 

Gravely she nodded. “Just act as if it were all 
right.” The remembered voice was anxious. 

“Now I go back to Greece,” he continued, more 
easily, feeling he had communicated with her. “But 
American citizen—he go back to Greece.” 

Her head moved in acceptance. It did not matter to 
her that this Greek was an American citizen. And yet 
it mattered as much as anything else mattered. She 
did not reject it. 

“Money. I got money,” he told her. 

She continued to look at him, and this was permis- 
sion to go on. 

“Bootlegger. I been bootlegger.’’ So much pride 
there was in all these things that did not matter. 

“Scotch whiskey. Special-ty. Good whiskey. From 
Canada.” He looked at her. “You believe that?” 
He laughed, not unlike a child. 

He made a motion of pulling his chair nearer, though 
he did not do so. He shook his head. “No. Not 
Canada. Me’’—he struck his chest, again laughed, de- 
lighted—“‘I_ make Scotch whiskey. 

“T never been in jail,” he told her. Why was he like 
a little boy? He must confide; he must sing the song 
of himself. 
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“You know why? You want to know why?” And 
as emphasis, an orator, he waited for her to say she 
wanted to know why. Gravely she nodded. 

“Cause I got sense. Sense! Back there’—point- 
ing ahead—‘old country—I make wine. Sure! 
Greece, everybody he make wine. But no good, 
Greece. Poor country. America—big country. Pro- 
hibition. That’s right!” 

He seemed to have finished, but began again: “You 
know why I go back to Greece? I get new wife. Sure. 
That’s right. Old woman—die. New wife. Young. 
That’s right.” 

“(May I have this chair, please?” 

It was Miss Mead, archeologist; stout, energetic 
woman who made a business of digging up the past, so 
she had said at the table, night before. Digging up 
the past. Why should she? She did not know—this 
rosy-cheeked Miss Mead—that it did not matter—the 
past. 

There!” she began—brisk, kind, “I got rid of the 
creature. Such people should be forced to travel steer- 
age. But here’—pulling her chair alongside—‘‘this is 
the book I told you about.” 

All about the past, this book. But a long dead past. 
Much nothingness in between. It could not hurt one, so 
far a past. Columns rose beside the sea. Here was a 
single column. There had been others . .. Broken 
columns, in a great stillness. A stillness that was some- 
thing you could see. Ruins. Why should ruins look 
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untroubled? Why should ruins look complete? This 
bewildered, tired her; she closed the book. 

A man and woman passed. Usually this woman was 
with two men, sometimes with one or the other of the 
two. She was not alone, this woman who now walked 
with the man whose structure you could see, whose walk 
somehow gave the secret of how we walk, a secret 
usually hidden in flesh. And the woman walked as 
within a rhythm. Danced, too; she had seen her the 
night before, dancing first with the one, then with the 
other. She did not know, this woman who was like a 
vivid thought that comes swiftly, did not know that the 
past is dead, that her movements were so alive because 
life had been left behind. Life? Indeed, had it ever 
been at all? 


“There is a broken column on a mountain by the sea; 
It was a rising column, and there was a cypress tree.” 


Who had said that? She had. Just then. Where 
had it come from? What did it mean? Meant noth- 
ing. Words. Words, which sometimes came to her, 
now that she had no use for them. 
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HEN people fear they may die they do not 

\ \ / want to be alone. 

Night of the storm, Miss Mead at her 
door. “Don’t stay here alone. We are all in the 
smoking-room. If anything is going to happen, we will 
at least be together.” 

Miss Mead helping her there; a steward helping 
them both—hurled, thrown down. Then in the deeply- 
cushioned seat, holding to the table. The Y.M.C.A. 
man and his bride at this table. They sat very still, his 
arm around her—two little people who had thought all 
of life was ahead, and who now saw that perhaps only 
death was ahead. Courage. For so much of life as 
was left, they would be brave. They were Christians. 
They must not be afraid. This resolve was in their 
eyes. And when women around began to cry, when 
there was more reason for fear, their resolve became 
exalted, calling unto itself everything else. 

She sat across the table and knew what she had never 
been told. They had thought, after their few years in 
the Near East, to return to America—a little house, so 
convenient it would be, not hard at all to do the work 
—sunny, fresh. A garden. Children. This was the 
picture they had made. And with each lunge of the 
ship—as it went down, and one could but wait—more 
sternly, more purely, were they together, until, for 
the first time, he was hers and she was his. 
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And then, just as she had seen all this, the little 
bride put her head upon her husband’s breast, and 
cried. 

She looked away, though within the great outer roar 
she could hear the weeping for what might never be, 
looked across and saw the American citizen, the Greek 
who made Scotch whiskey, his eyes wide, his tongue 
now in one cheek, then moving to the other. She saw a 
Greek woman, one child on her lap, her arm around 
another, gathering them to her, her lips now touching 
the head of the one, then touching the head of the 
other—in her eyes just one fear, the fear she could not 
continue to protect. 

A ship’s officer came through the room—drenched, 
stern with fight. A man pulled at his coat. He looked 
around with an irritation that was so small a thing in 
his large purpose. This was the second officer, he who 
sang on the bridge in the evening—less tall than the 
first officer, blithe, sunny, the only one of them who was 
fair, the only one, Miss Mead said, who suggested the 
old Greeks; tall, dark, brooding, was the first officer, 
a little scornful, knowing, perhaps, that the old Greeks 
were gone—irrevocably gone, and he must bear the 
name and could not play the part. 

The blithe young second officer now turned in irrita- 
tion—‘Oh, all right. It’s all right.” Yes, relieved to 
be irritated. Hard with purpose, but, passing a child 
who clinched a ball in his hand, stopping, holding out a 
hand for the ball, once tossing it, smiling, doing a 
grimace, nodding, then passing on, and out. 
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At the back of one’s eyeballs, a feeling as if tears 
should come. Passing on, and out. Would they ever 
see him again—blithe officer who tossed a ball in pass- 
ing? 

“Champagne!” screamed a man. He was the man 
who was introducing American plows into Ugoslavia. 
Miss Mead, also an American plowing old ground. 
Different. Well, no matter. “Champagne!” Throw- 
ing money on the table, as if money could always do 
something. “Louis! What are we sitting here dry 
for? God damn it, let’s be sports!” 

Laughter. Taking it up, here and there. Laughter, 
a way of screaming. 

And then she saw them—the woman, two men. The 
man who was heavier had his arm around her, his arm 
around her red coat. Her penciled mouth very red in 
her white face, her dark eyes round—seeing—seeing 
waves into which she might go. 

“Show your mettle,” bawled some one, and added: 
“They’ve wirelessed. What can hurt us, when we've 
got the wireless?” 

Holding to the table, and still seeing those three, 
she knew that the man who did not touch her was now 
taking her—taking—taking all of her. Meeting his 
eyes, she met exaltation. ‘This too is beauty! [I 
understand! TI possess!”—that she saw in his eyes, 
clearly as she saw the red coat of the woman he loved. 
A look from his bared spirit—in death we are not 
divided! 

But in her own heart, something like fear. A fear 
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she had been holding away. Not of the sea. The sea, 
what could the sea do? Death? What could death 
do? A fear that now she could very easily know. She 
dare not struggle, for in struggling against it, it would 
come. ‘This violence, it threatened her, as if she had 
built for herself a little place of safety, that would now 
be washed from under. It threatened to break in 
through the storm. The past—everything—herself. 

She did try then, trying to move over to the other 
fear, to share the common fear that the ship would go 
to pieces, and they would drown. 

But she could not come into this circle of safety the 
fear in common would make. She sat just outside, 
holding back something and knowing her will alone— 
her will ?—her fraudulence, held back great waves. 

Then a voice. ‘The storm abates, and the Megale 
Hellas is standing by!” 

The sister ship was standing by! That feeling back 
of the eyeballs, asking for tears. “The storm abates, 
and the Megale Hellas is standing by! 

And so she began to go down again, down into the 
safety of her nothingness, where she could see without 
being. 

“Champagne!” he screamed, but jubilantly now. 

Tears. From the eyes of the Greek woman who 
shielded two children, now the tears could flow. Arms 
around each other, they rocked back and forth, and 
foolishly laughed, the Y.M.C.A. secretary and his 
bride. 

“I wasn’t really frightened,” said Miss Mead. And 
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the woman with the two men, the woman in the red 
coat, turning from the heavier one, to whom she had 
been pressed, let her head droop an instant on the 
shoulder of the other, as to say, ‘Well, that’s over!” 
And from the eyes of the man thus turned to, some- 
thing had gone, as to say, “It is over.” 

People became sick at their stomachs, laughed at one 
another for being sick, yawned, drank, complained. 

It was now a little vulgar that they should all be 
sitting there together. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FF the coast of Attica, and dusk. 
QO She left the rail, walking slowly around 

the deck, this deck she had walked for— 
how could one say, when time had been left behind? 
On the deck below she saw a woman around whom 
people sat; they sat silently around this bowed woman. 
“And so he will not return to the olive grove watered 
by the Castalian Spring.’ He had said that—the 
man with the woman who moved knowing life and 
beauty were hers, he who was one of the two men, 
the one just outside, had said this—sad his voice, but 
loving a beauty in this sadness, taking unto himself, 
enriching himself, with a sadness in this death. 

A Greek who for fifteen years had worked in a 
shoe factory in Manchester, ill, wanted to return. 
Miss Mead, who spoke Greek, would go down and 
talk with him; and the man, he who was made richer 
by all he felt, also knew Greek. The homesick Greek 
had told them all he asked was to see it again—his 
Delphi. But he would not see it. He returned to 
Greek waters, not to Greek soil. 

Early in the morning they would leave this ship. 
This ship was all she knew, but everything about it 
she knew as in a pale authentic light that neither con- 
fuses nor excites. When memory is left behind, when 
you have sailed from a nothingness, all things move 
in a thin clarity that outlines, defines. 
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And yet one held them—the days on this ship; they 
did not die with their own passing. Was that remem- 
bering—or was it but pictures retained, so unblurred 
by one’s self they did not fade? 

She saw it now with as little of effort as she had 
seen then: coming on deck that day following the 
storm, the sun touching the tips of the peaked waves, 
each mad climax caught into the light, a wild gray 
sea of moving hills, moving hills with foaming tips 
gleaming in the sun, violence lighted into loveliness. 
This still lived in her, in her for whom the past was 
dead. She knew its difference from that calm night 
of full moon, when the light made playing golden 
fishes in the little waves that broke along the prow. 
Coming up to find the ship moving into a rainbow, 
as through a perfect arch entering a glorified world. 
Those first sails, the little boats between them and 
what was neither sea nor sky, this new thing that 
was something else. Curious how little boats could 
make land more real than land can make itself. One 
orange sail blown over lively deep blue water seemed 
flung out in greeting from the intimacies of shore. 
The monastic coast of Portugal. One monastery was 
a lighthouse. And then that thing which could not 
be—a green slope on which things grew. But after 
a friendly beach, open sea again, as if to break them 
gently to the land. 

Memory? No, pictures, unchanging because life 
was not there to change them. Memory is experi- 
ence. Experience? That night in the Strait, Miss 
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Mead tapping at her door—‘You really should, I 
think. Gibraltar isn’t much, but we’re right off the 
coast of Africa.” 

She saw again their groupings as she came on deck, 
heard their hushed voices as they were carried through 
the strait of stillness, this curiously varied little group 
of Americans made one thing in that which was too 
much not to merge their several things, as they from 
the open land glided by the continent not theirs to 
impress. Their raucous voices had lowered, and what 
clashed and insisted between them fell back, that 
beauty might come in, and wonder. And in their hum- 
bleness before it, there was gentleness for one another. 

Passing them now, she wondered, did there live in 
them any of that which had stilled them in the strait? 
Had it passed? Wasit gone? Where had it gone? 

Thoughts too, if these were thoughts, were but as 
lines defined in a thin clarity. Now that there was 
nothing within herself to impede, congest, feeling that 
came from others formed itself into speculation, thin, 
clear, unimportant. 

In her walk now, this last evening, she passed Miss 
Mead—seated for the moment, exhausted by excite- 
ments of a day beginning with Cythera, island from 
which Venus rose, and looking, claimed Miss Mead, 
as if awaiting a second rising! 

Then Miss Mead had been much disturbed by the 
Cyclades—-herself wanting her binoculars, the strong- 
est on the ship, wanting almost as much to offer them 
to others. ‘It is Milos!” she said, with busy rever- 
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ence. Milos—so faint and mystical one was indeed 
seeing across the centuries. 

The old Greeks—who had they been? Where had 
they come from? Where had they gone? They had 
loved this blue water—its changing like the changing 
that makes thought, the play of light upon it as the 
play of fancy upon feeling. And that other movement 
—the mountains, waves great enough to pause and 
not lose movement. Eternity. When one said it sev- 
eral times, went with the word as on a wave, moun- 
tains and sea did not seem two things, but form was 
movement in a gesture of eternity. Was that what 
the old Greeks learned, in the centuries they knew the 
mountains from the sea? 

She looked up and saw not far from her the man 
who loved the woman who did not love him—who 
loved the other man, or perhaps loved no one. He 
was alone now—dwelling with something. Was it 
from him it had come—this thought about the waters 
and the mountains and the vanished Greeks—thought 
as clearly seen as if it were a white chair standing 
against a dark wall in the light of early evening? 
Could it indeed be that feeling from others found 
place in her because in her was nothing to hold it out? 

As if himself feeling something had happened be- 
tween them he turned to her and smiled, a tentative, 
kind smile lighting a sad face. Others had talked 
with her, though knowing she could not reply. In- 
deed, it seemed at times they could say to her what 
they could not say to one another, just because nothing 
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came back from her, as if she were that which re- 
ceived. He moved nearer her now, as he had that 
strange hour they went through the strait, nodding, 
as if sharing, but feeling he should not impose his 
words when hers could not meet them. So they stood 
@ moment in communication, just off the coast of 
Attica. 

“What a pity we are not seeing it,” Miss Mead 
came up to them—‘this magnificent approach to 
Athens.” 

“Somehow it doesn’t seem to much matter,” he 
said, in his unassertive way, “our not seeing it. 

“But look!’ he pointed ahead. 

“Lights of the Pireus!’’ cried Miss Mead, and hur- 
ried off to share this with some one else. 

Yes, ahead a reddening; not as lights, but as life 
lights give the sky. This man beside her, sensitive, 
as if words are defenses, and he could not use his 
when she did not use hers, but who stood by her sharing 
life lights give the sky, just so, she saw it as a thing 
seen, did his many thoughts lift into the glow of one 
great feeling while the A2gean Sea breathed them to 
Athens. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


oe OU will come with me,’ Miss Mead had 
' said, as if there could be no question about 
this. 

Curious, that a woman so kind should choose to 
give her life to investigating the past. Was it that 
she felt sorry for the past, so long buried—buried, 
perhaps, alive—so much that could still come into 
life? Hers was a fervor as of rescue work, an ener- 
getic taking of the past under her wing. Would the 
past be glad that this kind, sturdy, middle-aged Amer- 
ican lady joined vigorously in its uncovering? And 
then she was over on the other side, across the gulf, 
she was that long buried past, and there was the ghost 
of amusement that rosy-faced voluble Miss Mead 
should be busily scratching for old secrets. 

They were trying to get down the long swaying 
steps from the ship to the little boat. ‘Steady now. 
Oh, how they push.’ Miss Mead turned and called 
things in Greek, gestured as the Greeks were gestur- 
ing. ‘‘No management! Shameful! But then,” she 
added, suddenly indulgent, “‘the Greeks are like that.” 

The man who had a boat at the foot of the ladder 
was pushed away by a boatman who tried to get in. 
So there was no boat at all, and behind them chaos. 
Miss Mead and many boatmen calling things to one 
another. Finally they were in a boat, but jammed 
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among the others—uproar, curses, brandished oars. 
“Never mind,” said Miss Mead, settling herself as 
if all were peaceful. ‘They will get us ashore. They 
don’t really kill anybody.” 

One sets sail for the far Pireus and reaches, not 
calm, but a shrieking harbor crowded with ships 
around which little boats plead and curse. The ragged 
bandit who was their boatman suddenly smiled be- 
nignly upon them and talked wistfully with Miss Mead 
about America until time to resume the villainous faces 
and murderous gestures that seemed the ritual of put- 
ting them ashore. 

“Oake—Oake,’ Miss Mead repeated to cabman 
and chauffeur; already then one knew that in this land 
one had reached oake was no. ‘We will walk to the 
tram,” she said to the Miss Freeman she had taken 
under her competent wing. 

Pursued by vendors and money-changers, they fol- 
lowed the pushcart with their luggage. ‘Athens will 
be different,’ Miss Mead assured her. 

A hotel in Athens. Miss Mead and people of her 
sort—students, archeologists, had the top floor. Yes, 
there was an extra room, so many were now in “‘the 
dig’ at Nauplea. : 

“And what a room!” cried Miss Mead, throwing 
open the shutters. “Did you ever think,” she said, 
love of it in her voice, “that you would have a room 
looking upon the Acropolis?” 

Enough time went by that there did not seem to 
have been any other life than this life in Athens. Al- 
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ways had the honey of Hymettos been brought with 
her breakfast. Way off somewhere else a voice had 
said—‘‘Remember! American Express.” She would 
present herself at a certain window when she needed 
money. Once they gave her a letter, but she did not 
read it, for that letter belonged to what she had left 
and there was only this life in Athens. 

“T do not ask. I think there was some great afilic- 
tion,” she one day overheard Miss Mead say of her. 
“T feel God put her in my way.” For every night she 
read her Bible—this kind lady who sought to lay bare 
a pagan past. 

None of them asked questions—none of these busy 
people who were kind to her; secure, perhaps, because 
she was mute. They lent her their books about Greece. 
Because Miss Mead seemed to wish it, with them she 
took a little steamer, sailed between mountainous 
islands to ‘‘the dig,’ where they excavated an ancient 
city. She accompanied them into a tomb, and in the 
hour she remained there coins, jewels, bones, centuries 
deep in the past were uncovered. Meticulously, yet 
greedy, they brushed away the dust which was all that 
remained between dead years and their eager eyes. 
She stepped out, as if some wrong were being done. 
If the past can cover itself, has it not that right? 

Outside men were unearthing the city wall. Built 
the fourth century before Christ, they told her. The 
day had been cloudy, but while she waited the sun 
emerged, and as another great shovel came away she 
saw the first sunlight touch that old stone that had 
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fallen upon it for—how many centuries would that be? 
Christ had been born, and died, since that stone had 
felt the sun. They all came outside and had tea be- 
fore the old wall. She wished they would lower their 
voices. This stone had known such long silence in the 
dark. 

“To-day we will visit the Temple of the Mysteries 
at Eleusis,”’ Miss Mead said firmly one sunny morn- 
ing. 

There remained but steps, steps wide, leisurely. 
One ascended, as to something, and found one’s self 
amongst ruins. To what had they ascended? Was 
there any mystery greater than the wondering what 
their mysteries might have been? Were they too left 
wondering, and was this the mystery—that always one 
is left wondering what the mystery may be? 

Lunch had been brought along and they ate on the 
steps leading to the temple of the mysteries. They 
talked of Greek cigarettes, of a scandal in the Em- 
bassy set, of the number of drachmas one got for a 
dollar. 

“Myra dear,” said Miss Mead—(“‘surely I may call 
you Myra,” she had said a little before, “and you will 
call me Anna—you will think of me as Anna, I mean 
to say’)—‘‘there 1s no longer any holding back the 
truth!” 

Myra waited in inquiry. 

“You have an atrocious hair-cut!”’ 

She put her hand to her hair. Often she would 
start to brush her hair, then be left in blankness in 
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which even this semblance of life in which she now 
moved was dissolving. For her hair was short. How 
it had become so, or why, she did not know. When 
she thus put her hand to her hair she would almost 
hear voices. One a familiar voice—it seemed to go 
a long way back; the other a voice that tortured the 
ear. But they were as voices remembered from a 
dream, and there were no words remembered, though 
a feeling as of many words. 

“There is a concensus of opinion,” Miss Mead con- 
tinued, ‘“‘that you should be taken to Louis of the 
Grande Bretagne.” 

“Ah!” cried Louis, in rapture for her hair; and 
then a hissing sound, in outrage. 

He trimmed it very short—indeed cropped it. This 
was required the first time, he said, as it was so un- 
even. Was it in America the outrage had been per- 
petrated? But, now! Was it not as if a lady from 
the old Greece these ladies studied had been given to 
them? 

She must look in the mirror he handed her. 

But how could she go about like this? So purely 
had he defined the line of her hair, so thick it was 
this short, that it was incredible—like something one 
would wear, as something worn in a time long gone. 

Its convention had changed her face. She could 
look in the glass now, for she did not see there one 
she had known before. 

There followed a further conspiracy in her behalf. 
She was taken to a shop where women wove Greek 
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silk. She watched them at their looms. She would 
like to do this too, liking the rhythm of these move- 
ments, as the beautiful fabric, heavy, supple, grew. 
And when the dress was made—ivory, it was—it gave 
her the folds of an old beauty. 

Best of all she liked going around Athens by her- 
self. ‘The difficulties were not great, for they thought 
she did not speak because she did not know the lan- 
guage. They would try French, English, she would 
shake her head. They might look at her with inter- 
est, puzzled, but used to foreigners, skilled in com- 
municating without words. 

She would emerge from a noisy modern street into 
an ancient meeting-place, across which people of the 
moment made a short-cut, unthinking. Wandering in 
a poor section of the city she found she had reached 
a temple, and sat on the steps of the Thesion, lambs 
leaping in the poppies. 

It was only that she walked through this city; she 
was not of it; these were but things looked at. It 
was when she sat alone in her room at dusk, looking 
on the Parthenon, that it was as if everything went out 
of her, and she was there for something that would 
come. 

She was not aware of anything that might be ahead, 
knew no desire, but there came a feeling she must no 
longer stay among these people who had taken her in. 
There was a feeling that she belonged somewhere else, 
that she should be alone. 

One day, at the American Express, she saw a sign 
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about the boat to Delphi. ‘‘And so he will not return 
to the olive grove watered by the Castalian Spring.” 
From whence came that? The boat. The homesick 
Greek who did not return to Delphi; and that voice— 
he who was with the other man and the woman, he 
who was made richer by the words that saddened him. 

“Dear Anna,” she wrote—Anna was at “the dig” 
—‘“think me not ungrateful—” She had not written 
for so long she had almost forgotten the usual way 
of saying things; she began again: 

‘Do not think me ungrateful, but I am going to 
be myself for a time. Please do not be concerned, and 
please do not try to follow or to learn. This I ask 
you, as I thank you for your goodness.” 

Goodness. Could one be thanked for goodness? 
If there is goodness—then goodness is, and it is as 
an impertinence to thank the one through whom it 
comes. 

But she was exhausted, as by great effort, so unac- 
customed was she to using words for communication. 
She would let this usual form remain, for if the good- 
ness existed—it was goodness, and would be tolerant 
with her perplexity. 

She found she was making an I, halted, pen poised 
there above it, waiting for something to recede. Then 
forcing the I to become M, she wrote Myra. 
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ELPHI was now so used to the Kyria that it 
IT) was as if she had always been there. Were 

they asked, How long has she lived among 
you, they would scarcely have believed their own, 
“Two years.” 

At first she was but one of the strangers who come 
to visit the antiquities. Like the others, she stayed at 
the hotel, and the village, insofar as it knew her at 
all, knew her as another person who walked among 
the ruins. She walked alone, there was that differ- 
ence, and she stayed longer than was usual, except for 
those busy people who come in groups, to take away 
yet more earth from the ruins, or to study in the mu- 
seum. Sometimes they would pass her on the road 
before the temple, or at the Castalian Spring. Often 
it was as if she did not seem to see them, as returning 
from their day in the fields they went by behind the 
laden donkey, accompanied by the goat and the lamb. 
But if she looked at them, they would say their Good 
evening—Kali speri, they would say, and gravely she 
would incline her head. This lady who walked alone 
appeared always to be thinking of something else, and 
yet she pleased them, for this seemed as it should be. 

On the day before the Hotel Pythian Apollo would 
close for the winter she was still there, though all 
others had gone. Then Elias told them, old Elias who 
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did so well for himself at the Pythian Apollo, that he 
was moving the Kyria to the house beside the temple. 
This house had been built for the man, he was French, 
who presided over the uncovering of the stones. He 
had gone away some years before. One other man 
had been there—he who spoke English and studied 
books and wrote; then he too had gone away. They 
asked Elias many questions, as to how he was able to 
obtain this house for the Kyria, but often Elias did 
not answer the questions he was asked, as this gave 
him an added importance in the village. / 

For a time they thought it was only to them the 
Kyria did not speak. Finally they learned, from oth- 
ers who worked in the house, that she did not speak 
to Elias either. Then they attacked Elias for so long 
having let them suppose she spoke to him. To re- 
store their good feeling, for he must have dealings 
with them in carrying on the Kyria’s house, he told 
them the Kyria had never been known to speak to 
any one. 

At first they would not believe it. Then it awed. 
She was not only the Kyria now, she was the Kyria 
who does not speak. 

Could she not speak, they asked Elias. Was she 
born so, or had her voice been taken from her in a 
sickness? He told them it was because she did not 
wish to answer their foolish questions. Many ques- 
tions are asked in Delphi. Ah, they cried, then she 
does not wish to answer your foolish questions, either! 
So he told them the Kyria did not speak because she 
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was all the time thinking about something, and to 
speak would trouble this of which she thought. He 
had more than a little to say, finding the Kyria’s 
strangeness increased his importance. 

The Kyria’s was the only house within the sacred 
precinct. Once there had been many houses there, in- 
deed the whole village. Then the French came and 
moved the houses around the bend, for it seemed, 
though they had not known it, that right under their 
village was the fallen Temple of Apollo. Yes, they 
had known of stones beneath their houses, but stones 
are good foundation. They had not wanted to move, 
for they were in the great sheltering curve, better for 
their beasts and grain than the proposed place around 
the bend, baldly on the mountain, hanging there. 

But from this new place they would look down upon 
Itea and the gulf, they would look to the mountains 
of the Peloponeosos, it was urged. They did not care 
to look upon the sea, they said, and what were the 
mountains of the Peloponeosos to them? Like Greeks 
before them they preferred the great bowl inclining 
to their olive groves, reaching up that slow slope of 
Parnassos, long fertile with plowland and vineyard. 

But their own government joined with the French, 
they must go. Now when man or beast died before 
his time, it was because he was no longer secured in 
the beneficent curve beside the Castalian Spring. Olive 
grove, wheat field and vineyard remained on the floor 
of the wide bowl whose slope had been old Delphi, 
so early in the morning the procession to the fields 
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wound past the temple, and by the great plane-tree 
beside the Castalian Spring took the ancient stone road 
through the olives. Returning at evening, after pass- 
ing the antiquities they turned sharply to that dizzy 
slope looking upon the Corinthian Gulf, leaving the 
Kyria alone in old Delphi. 

In that evening light they might see her on her bal- 
cony, which was to the side of the temple, and above, 
but nearer the old theater, which itself had known so 
long a silence. The dress she wore was so near the 
color of stones that had once been temple that when 
she walked among them she seemed of them. Because 
each night they left her there, because they slept close 
together in their new village, and would think of her 
alone in the antiquities, more and more it came to 
seem she belonged with that which had been long be- 
fore, as if she alone were left. She was not only the 
Kyria now. She was the Kyria of the Archai. 

Elias did not fail to make his use of this in obtain- 
ing what he must have for the Kyria’s table. “You 
would give this wine—for the Kyria?” he would say, as 
if it were a violation of what they were not meant to 
comprehend in fulness. Once, when the milk had been 
less clean than milk can be— “Could I put this before 
the Kyria? The Kyria of the Archai?” 

“The Kyria is American. The prefect from Am- 
phissa has seen her passport,” said Demos Demotrake, 
a rationalist, and resentful because the milk of his 
goat Koula, finest goat of the village, had been 
shamed. 
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“Ah,” cried Elias, canny as any Greek had ever 
been, indeed equal to a larger diplomacy than his life 
permitted, ‘Demos has said it all! No truth is with- 
held from Demos!” 

He turned to those around. “Can you see the 
Kyria among the ruins, and not know that this Kyria is 
from the archai?” 

“What do you mean?” he was asked, after the tri- 
umph of a silence. 

“T have said enough,” said Elias, and this was true, 
for more would have served him less. 

The priest scolded a mother who told her child the 
Kyria was the prophetess of the temple, and that she 
did not speak because the temple had fallen. ‘That 
is the archai,” he said, ‘‘and we are Christian.’ But. 
priests of Greece have not wholly succeeded in with- 
holding from their Christian teaching that which was 
in Greece before they. The people must make their 
story of why she was here, of why she did not speak. 
In objecting to moving the village away from their 
fields, “It is not good,” they had said, “to leave them 
alone at night. Some il! could be called down upon 
them.” Now the Kyria was here to keep away an 
evil spirit which year before last had touched the 
grain with disaster. ‘‘What would the Kyria say?” 
mothers demanded of boys who wrote bad words on 
walls. 

Sometimes she walked through their village. ‘The 
Kyria is coming!” they would cry, and stand respect- 
fully in doorways as their lady passed through the 
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street to that place where she sometimes sat and 
looked upon the sea. If she did not wear her cape, 
her arms were bare, her head uncovered. Her hair 
was longer than when she came, and she was more 
beautiful now than at first, as if she had grown in 
grace, alone with the antiquities and fields watered by 
the Castalian Spring. Elias showed them a picture 
of a woman of the archai, and they looked upon this 
with awe, for it was indeed like their Kyria. 

Elias slept in the basement of the Kyria’s house, 
and at first it was he who cooked for her. This he 
could well do, for he it was who made such Greek 
dishes as were served at the hotel. The Pythian 
Apollo was proud of its French cooking, but there 
were those who wanted food to make them feel they 
were on Parnassos, and so at the fireplace in the din- 
ing-room Elias would roast the lamb on the long stick. 
All others at the hotel wore European clothes, but 
Elias wore “the rouka,” the peasant costume, and 
though old now, for he was fifty, very straight and 
lean he looked in the white wool leggings woven by 
his sister Stamula, the long-waisted, tight-fitting coat, 
with its short full skirt. Elias bent forward a little, 
but this was as if to see more quickly out of his keen 
deep-set eyes. Boys who dared tease him called his 
nose a beak, but not often when he could hear, for he 
moved too fast and surely, too well knowing what to 
do with his shepherd’s staff. 

He prepared for the Kyria the rice and meat wound 
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with grape leaves, and the soup from lentils and the 
cake from almonds and figs. In her house, as in 
theirs, the best grapes hung from the rafters to dry. 
But when he must return to the hotel he brought his 
sister Vascelo and her two children around the bend 
to live below in the house and cook for the Kyria. 

Vascelo! Oh, yes, it was true she could cook. One 
of the scandals about Elias was that he brought yorti 
made by Vascelo to the hotel and told the strangers 
he had made it himself. But Vascelo was not the 
woman to live in the sacred precinct and serve the 
Kyria. Vascelo was not bad—no, Elias would not 
have permitted—but she would like to be! Not easily 
did Vascelo live without a husband, as she had lived 
now these four years. She would not get a husband, 
either—not with her misshapen boy Jannes, and her 
little girl. Plenty of young girls in Greece going with- 
out husbands these days. So they would laugh when 
Vascelo went into her rages and screamed in the vil- 
lage street, though there were some who were sorry, 
remembering her large dark eyes and flaming cheeks 
when she had laughed and sang with her husband 
Georges, before the spruce tree fell the wrong way 
and crushed him. How could Vascelo jump up and 
down and scream at Jannes in the Kyria’s house, and 
would Elias there, as in the village, shake and beat 
her until she was quiet? 

Elias’ sister Stamula would have been better to live 
with the Kyria, for Stamula was gentle and goodness 
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looked from her face. But Stamula had her own 
house, where every board shone and the rouka was 
washed at the fountain more often than any other 
rouka. The distaff and the loom were happy with 
Stamula. In her calm fingers thread did not break or 
tangle. 

One day Elias took the Kyria to Stamula’s house, 
and after that she went by herself, taking the donkey- 
trail through the rocks from her house to Stamula’s. 
She would sit watching Stamula weave. One day, 
when she rose to leave, she touched the loom, reached 
out a hand to Stamula, then lay a hand upon her own 
breast. After that she made movements as if at the 
loom, and this told that the Kyria wanted Stamula 
to teach her to weave—which was just as old Elias 
had hoped. 

So Stamula taught her to hold the distaff and spin 
the thread, and then Elias took his own loom to the 
Kyria’s house. 

The Kyria liked to be out of doors, and it is true 
it is best to weave in the open, where one is not 
crowded too close upon something else. Near the 
Kyria’s house—it was just on the line with it, and 
only a little way around the curve, Elias found the 
right place for the loom. Once it had been the stage 
of the old theater, but no one used it now, and so on 
fine days it was there the two women wove. Plenty 
of seats, too, if one grew tired and wished to rest. 
At one time more than a thousand people had sat 
upon these stone benches and looked down at the 
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stage. Where once there had been many, now there 
were only Stamula and the Kyria. 

Though this was the place to which Constantina 
also came. She must come to gather her figs and ber- 
ries. Once this had been ‘‘Shepherds’ Row.” When 
the village still rested upon the temple, the highest 
houses were as high as the theater, and these were 
the shepherds’ houses, for when a shepherd comes 
down the mountain he has already walked far and 
would at once enter his own house. Better for the 
rest of the village, too, that the shepherd have the 
highest house, for when he brings young lambs with 
him they can graze above, less endangering the garden 
of another. 

The house where Constantina’s mother was a little 
girl had rested upon the very stones where the Kyria 
and Stamula now wove. Fig trees and almond had 
been planted alongside; berries and other fruits there 
were, for the father of Constantina’s mother was the 
richest of the shepherds of those days. Although all 
that was archaic belonged to the state, what had been 
planted continued to belong to the family that had 
put it here. Because of what grew around his house 
Constantina’s grandfather fought the removal longer 
than any other, and he would not come out of the 
house until he was promised all fruits remain his and 
his children’s. 

When Constantina was not with the flock it was 
her duty to be often here, making sure no other took 
a ripening fig or a berry that would redden in the 
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house. They were poor now, this family, and what 
the old shepherd fought for was more than ever of 
worth to them. 

What Constantina would do were she set upon 
by one who wished to steal from her—that was one of 
the jokes about Constantina. She would fight for her 
fruit, just as, in the temple below, she had fought for 
her own virtue. But there her strength had not 
availed. Constantina was thirteen, but the village had 
girls of seven who were larger. 
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CHAPTER X 


story of Constantina, the only shepherd girl on 

that slope of Parnassos. It was long before she 
knew enough Greek to comprehend such a story. In- 
deed it was never all told to her in words; it came to 
her in what happened to her own life. But somewhat 
in this manner would they have told her the story of 
Constantina: 

Woe unto the Greek whose children are all daugh- 
ters. A son swells sheep fold and olive grove, taking 
from the father of the bride. That is good—to see a 
new mule, and if your son is well-favored, a young, 
strong mule, joining the family beasts. But cruel is 
dowry when the best corner of the vineyard must be 
given in marriage with the daughter. When Deme- 
trius Platias heard the cry of his fifth girl he betook 
himself to the wineshop and said there was no God. 

Platias was a shepherd, and God does not love a 
shepherd and withhold sons. And as he had always 
been a righteous shepherd, not taking the sheep of 
another, never having burned trees to make grazing 
ground, and not eating meat on the day of a saint, 
there was no reason why God should not love him. 
So what was he to think, he demanded, wine making 
brave his wrath, except that there was no God to look 
after these things? He even made converts to the 
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idea and it became a scandal and late that night was 
stopped by the priest, who told him that if he spoke 
thus God would continue to send him children until 
he was seventy, and each child a daughter. 

Such laughter greeted this pious threat that Platias 
went sourly home. And as if to verify his conclusions, 
he looked upon the face of his daughter—the tiny, 
wizened, purple face that should have been male. “So 
it is you!” he hissed, now quite drunk. ‘And what 
are you here for—will you tell me that? Oh, what 
a shepherd you will make!” thus he mocked the squal- 
ling infant. “You wili know all dangers while they 
are yet far off, and wisdom will come to you while 
you sleep! God has sent me a young shepherd to fol- 
low the flocks when my feet are old.” 

Thought of his old feet, aching and unrelieved, 
choked him with tearful wrath. The baby addressed 
had doubled her mites of fists. He did the same. 
“There is no—” Before he could say God, his eyes 
were drawn to the little shrine in the corner, where a 
lamp burned before the image of the Virgin. He 
crossed himself. ‘There is a God,” he mumbled, then 
added, not to back down entirely—‘And he sent you 
for a joke!” 

The baby lay beside her mother, who pretended not 
to have awakened—often that was the best way. 
“And you let him fool me!” the man cried to this 
older female. “Four times and now again—you let 
him fool me!” 

He looked to the dark side of the room, where three 
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daughters slept on blankets on the floor; there were 
not four girls sleeping there, for this God who joked 
bitterly had also his moments of mercy, and had taken 
back one daughter before any sheep could be asked. 
Though it must be said for Demetrius, he had not 
been grateful to God for this. But now again there 
were four of them! 

“I’m tired of women!” he cried to his wife, who 
opened eyes that were sunken—not willingly had this 
child come among them. “I want a child that will 
make a man!” 

“Did I not want a child that would make a man? 
Each day I prayed to God.” 

“God! There is—” A breeze blew the little flame, 
as if his blasphemy were putting out the light that 
burned before the Holy Virgin. So instead he cried: 
“By God, I take your joke! This is your answer to 
prayer fora shepherd? Then shepherd you shall be!” 
—shaking a finger before the crinkled face of the child 
that had gone back to sleep. ‘‘Who am I to change 
the ways of God? You are not a boy, but you are 
not a girl. You are feet—and a voice!” 

“You.” He touched his wife’s arm, to make her 
once more open her eyes, then pointed where the light 
that burned before the Virgin lighted also three 
wooden chests. ‘‘No more of those! You under- 
stand?” 

Faintly she nodded, and then he took his place on 
the floor and was soon sleeping the sleep of much 
wine. 
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In the soft light of olive oil that was to-night a 
sacred flame the woman lay looking at the chests of 
which there would be no more. She did not grieve, 
this woman who had.to-day failed a fifth time; she 
did not grieve, she stopped. She knew it was true she 
could not again weave and save for a marriage which 
would probably never take place. Who would make 
gifts for another chest? Already she had put more 
water in the meal than was good for bones that must 
grow. Even though they ate bread on days of féte, 
when others ate meat, she could not see drachmas 
enough to cause the father of a bridegroom to do 
aught but laugh. She knew to-night her hands were 
so tired they could not work again as they had worked 
before. They were not too tired, however, to move 
the tiny baby—smaller than any of the others, who 
had been cursed by the father who begot her. She 
moved the baby so the little one lay between her and 
the emblem of the Blessed Virgin, the one thing she 
could do for this child, and, as if to that she gave her 
last strength, it was so they found her in the morning, 
at rest. 

Each sister of Constantina gave something from 
her own unfilled chest, trying to bring together a few 
things, so it could not be said in the village Constan- 
tina would have no rouka for a marriage, as this puts 
one outside the lives of others. But as the years went 
by they saw Constantina would not become a woman 
any man would consent to marry. She was little more 
than a dwarf, so dry and wizened she looked as much 
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an old woman as a girl. Her dress was the same as 
an old woman’s—plain, tight-fitting waist and long 
full skirt, woven, not of lamb’s wool, for this can be 
sold, but of goat’s hair, and dyed something that is 
neither gray nor brown, but cheapest and easiest. Her 
face, below the gray cloth tied tightly over the hair, 
was itself so gray that when she was twelve the more 
unkind in the village would laugh as Constantina drove 
her goat and lambs through the street, saying the 
years in between had not wanted Constantina, and 
now she was seventy. She had not played with other 
children because they laughed at her, and even threw 
stones. 

Because there was so little for her in the village, she 
was glad enough to be with her father on the moun- 
tain. She would be sent up with food, or a message, 
and sometimes remained at the strunga, his stone hut 
far in the mountain, where he spent the summer 
months with the flock. And though he had forgotten 
his threat to make Constantina a shepherd, she began 
to be useful to him, as she had early learned a way 
with beasts. 

Of all the women in the village, it was Stamula who 
was most kind to Constantina. She would call her 
into her house, give her sweet bread she had baked, 
induce her baby to crow and kick. But even to Stam- 
ula, Constantina said little, as if she knew her life 
was not with others, as if she did not have words. 

The fall of the year before Stamula began weaving 
with the Kyria, Demetrius left his lambs with Con- 
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stantina, near Delphi, while he himself remained 
higher on the mountain. She drove them through the 
olive groves to a field below; returning, watered them 
at the Castalian Spring, in the evening letting them 
graze about the temple, where grass grows between 
old stones. There was a lowered place in the tem- 
ple, and Constantina would go down into this, raising 
to see her lambs, but part of the time hidden from 
the procession of villagers returning from the fields. 
When they saw her, they would call things up to her, 
and though they meant no great unkindness, their 
manner did not make her happy. 

During this time Constantina would encounter An- 
dreas, the tall shepherd boy, who was vain because 
better to look upon than any other youth of the vil- 
lage. Because he had nothing else to do, he would 
quarrel with Constantina about grazing ground; if 
others did not interfere, he would make her hold back 
her flock until his had watered at the Spring, even 
though hers had come first. She would not speak 
to him or pretend she had seen. 

One evening, when the lambs grazed and she had 
let herself down into the lowered place in the temple, 
she sprang up, hearing him speak to her flock, for no 
shepherd can direct the flock of another. His goats 
had come up there, and he was moving her lambs 
away. Constantina rushed at him with her staff, 
bringing it down upon his shoulder. 

“No one can strike me!” he shouted, and got hold 
of her in a way that frightened. She wrenched from 
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him and ran back to the place where she hid. But 
though she defended it with her staff, he had soon 
captured her, and, as revenge, or just in excitement, 
that happened which all the village had said would 
never be for Constantina. 

Her clothes were torn, she was crying and bleeding, 
for there were thistles among the broken stones of 
that place which was as a cellar in the temple. Her 
sisters got the story from her. 

When they told their father he went out to kill 
Andreas, but was stopped by Elias, who said: “Do 
not kill him. Make him marry Constantina.” 

This Demetrius demanded. 

Now the joke was on Andreas, most beautiful youth 
of the mountain, he whom a stranger had called the 
new Apollo. The new Apollo would have Constan- 
tina for bride! 

He’d go to jail first! Andreas cried, and when the 
suit was pressed, it was to prison he went. 

So the joke was on Constantina—girl a man would 
rather be jailed than marry! Constantina walked by 
as if she had not heard—a tiny, drab woman, thirteen 
years old. This settled it. No one would marry her 
now. She was not a woman. She was a shepherd. 
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r “HE day the Kyria first saw those small gray 
eyes of Constantina peering through the fig 
tree that hung over the old theater was an 

afternoon of early October. On the road below vil- 
lagers wound past the temple, for these were the days 
of harvesting the grapes. From the theater one saw 
the far vineyards, waiting, secured on that other slope 
of the bowl that had been old Delphi; one saw the pro- 
cession through the olive groves, the return before the 
temple, the donkey wide with goatskins of juice that 
would wait in the big vat and become wine. 

Stamula was trying to tell the Kyria that the follow- 
ing week was the time for harvesting her own vine- 
yard, and she would not be able to weave. She was in- 
viting the Kyria to accompany her to the vineyard. 
Though the Kyria did not speak, and understood but 
little Greek, she and Stamula would communicate with 
each other at the loom. These difficulties had made 
them companions, sharing, not only the difficulty, but 
pleasure when the handicap was overcome and com- 
munication flowed between them. 

To express what they meant they would often have 
to act things out. There was place for this around the 
loom, on the huge flat stones before the curve of as- 
cending seats where no one sat. Stamula—always in 
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her dark peasant dress of the tight waist and long full 
skirt, her head cloth of dark red, had more things to 
tell, and many gestures for her stories. The Kyria, 
wearing a dress of supple wool, the color of the old 
stones when the light falls upon them, the waist line 
just below the breasts, hair bound with bands to keep 
it from falling about her face as she worked, had fewer 
movements, and it had at first been hard for her to 
express in this manner. But her face had become— 
was it happier?—-warmer, perhaps, in working with 
Stamula, and it was as if in learning to work at the 
loom she had found how to let her hands, her body, do 
other things for her. She would point to the sun; then 
make the line of the path through the rocks to Stam- 
ula’s house; then, bending a little, be Stamula at the 
fireplace, putting meal into a pot. Then a gesture of 
interrogation. 

Stamula, after a puzzled moment, would cry, “Yes! 
Yes! It is time for me to go or he will be—” 

Stamula would act a little play of her husband cross 
because she was late, herself placating him, and hurry- 
ing to put dishes upon the table, until finally he was 
seated before his food, sulky, but eating voraciously. 

Both women would laugh,—that is Stamula would 
laugh and the Kyria would smile. Talking to each 
other in this way made them more humorously and 
more deeply acquainted than if they had been able to 
talk with words. A thing said by acting seemed to 
mean, not only the thing said, but something of which 
it was a part, something underneath. 
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Now Stamula was trying to say it was the following 
week she must go to her vineyard. The Kyria did 
not know those words—next week, and Stamula was 
thinking how to indicate time without words. After 
several attempts not successful, pondering, Stamula 
looked up at the seats she faced. They gave her an 
idea. She turned, stood with her back to them, and 
a gesture as of holding them back. Then she ap- 
proached the loom, and her hands moved over it. 
“Now. Now,” she would say. ‘This is the now.” 
Then she advanced, arms raised from the elbow, palms 
held out, as to something that was there. ‘Next week! 
Next week!” 

For a moment the Kyria did not know it for next 
week. Then suddenly, though one cannot say how, for 
when there is communication without words it is not 
with words one can tell how it has come, she knew that 
the theater was the past, the loom the present, and that 
Stamula raised her hands before days ahead. 

When she understood this she was so pleased with 
what Stamula had done, with herself for understand- 
ing, that Stamula heard what she had not heard before. 
She heard the Kyria laugh. Delighted, though always 
in her gentle way, she caught her friend’s hands and 
shook them up and down, herself laughing all the 
while, and almost as if she would have the Kyria dance 
with her. Again the Kyria laughed, but stopped, her 
face strange, as if she had heard a sound to which she 
was unaccustomed. 
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Stamula must continue her story of the journey to 
the vineyard, herself driving the donkey; at the vine- 
yard, the Kyria sitting on blankets, Stamula bringing 
an incredibly large cluster of grapes. Stamula tread- 
ing the grapes. Kyria? Would the Kyria tread 
grapes? For to-day they were more acquainted than 
before, so Stamula, laughing, could ask this question. 
But as she asked it, she followed the Kyria’s startled 
look and saw Constantina peering through the fig tree. 
Instantly a movement of the branches, and then there 
was no face in the tree. 

“Constantina!’’ Stamula called. “Be not afraid. 
The Kyria is good.” 

It seemed to trouble Stamula, her kind face serious 
now, because Constantina dared not return. She tried 
to tell the Kyria that Constantina was a shepherd girl, 
that she had no mother, that she had had a great mis- 
fortune and was very much alone. It was not possible 
to communicate all these things, but it had been possible 
to communicate a feeling that came from them, so that 
a few days later, when those branches again moved, the 
Kyria held out a hand to Constantina. ‘This time she 
did not at once retreat, but stared dumbly, unable to 
believe she was asked to come nearer, and herself hav- 
ing no skill in communication. 

But one day, back at the theater, after Stamula’s 
grapes had been harvested, the shepherd girl came on 
to the stage and, encouraged by Stamula, stood watch- 
ing the women weave. 
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As Constantina had the double duty of guarding her 
lambs and gathering the fruit that was ready, they 
would hear the lambs’ bells coming from above, and 
Stamula would say, ‘“‘Constantina.’’ Sometimes they 
had not heard her, but in acting their meaning for one 
another they might look up and see her sitting in one 
of the seats, looking at them as they moved about on 
the stage. 

More and more Constantina sat there, every little 
while rising and calling to her lambs, sometimes a lamb 
following her, walking the full length of the curve, 
going one row higher, walking back; or perhaps climb- 
ing, as if the theater were a mountain, standing at the 
top and then, finding himself alone, bleating for com- 
panionship, asking help. 

Constantina would rise, wave her staff and make the 
shepherd’s scolding sound. 

One day the lamb, who had gone gayly up, now felt 
the theater a precipitous descent, and Constantina must 
climb to the top and shepherd him down. When he 
reached the stage and scampered off, Constantina, find- 
ing the Kyria smiling at her, smiled—or, did Con- 
stantina smile? It was as if her face was too drawn, 
too tight, to be able to smile. Yet it changed a little, 
and this it had not done before. 

The Kyria made clear to Stamula she would like to 
know how old Constantina was; and at the look with 
which the Kyria received the answer, that Constantina 
was thirteen, “Yes,” Stamula said—‘‘Yes,” and held 
her hand low, to indicate Constantina might have been 
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a child, then bent herself, to say Constantina might be 
old. 

They had woven a scarf for the Kyria, and dyed it 
the color of the soft little plant that comes up between 
the stones of the ancient stage. A gray softer than 
silver, and as if it held the memory of other colors. 
One afternoon, when Constantina, who had been watch- 
ing them from her seat over which the fig tree hung, 
came down the steps and turned to go, the Kyria 
stepped forward and wound this scarf around her. 

The coarsely clad shepherd girl did not move. Then 
suddenly she snatched it from her, throwing it far as 
she could. But as if her eyes could not reject, she 
watched it, coiled on the stage, until Stamula mur- 
mured, “Constantina!’”? Then she fled. 

Stamula, troubled, tried to tell more about Constan- 
tina. The Kyria’s face Stamula could not read—sur- 
prised, perhaps, more than anything else, for no one 
in Delphi was rude to the Kyria. Leaving that day 
Stamula proposed, instead of the upper path, they walk 
down through the temple. 

They reached the Sacred Way, but turned from it 
and followed the wall before the temple. Ascending 
steps, climbing over fallen stones and through grasses, 
Stamula pointed into a lowered place, as a cellar, 
though small; as a grave, though large. She was telling 
something about Constantina. She could not make the 
story clear, but the feeling from it was as something 
that lowed between them, so they did not wish to sep- 
arate, but remained in the temple until after the sun 
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had set, Stamula telling where her father’s house had 
been when the village was here. For this she led the 
Kyria inside the temple. It seemed almost in the center 
of the Temple of Apollo Stamula had been born. 

They lingered so long that when they went back 
Vascelo, cooking at the outside fireplace, talked fast 
and darkly with Stamula. Plain to see Vascelo was 
jealous of the hours the Kyria spent with her sister. 
Had Stamula been another, Vascelo would have become 
more angry as she talked, but always Stamula would 
reply, not only with gentleness, but with such under- 
standing of how things were with Vascelo, that the 
anger went into an emotion that became love for 
Stamula. 

Elias, they said, had made Vascelo afraid. She 
dared not indulge her rages at the Kyria’s. It would 
be in subdued tones, sometimes in whispers, she railed 
at Jannes, at this one or that who came with provisions. 
The Kyria did not know, or Elias either—only that 
one time—that Vascelo would steal over to the village 
and indulge herself in anger as another would in wine. 

This one time Elias found her shrieking like a crazy 
woman because Elizaved’s goat grazed under Vascelo’s 
almond tree (Elizaved was radiant as Vascelo had once 
been). Vascelo tried to beat her fists upon the girl, 
but was caught by her old brother, pushed against a 
wall, arms held there, and talked to in tones of which 
Elizaved could hear but little. Would she go on mak- 
ing a show of herself until the Kyria discovered and 
could not have so evil a woman around? And what 
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would she do then? Who would feed Jannes, and little 
Cythea ? 

So Elias talked until Vascelo, as one beaten, took 
the trail over the hill and, very quiet, resentment a lit- 
tle more deeply in her eyes, returned to the Kyria. 
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with Vascelo. 

No one but Elias would have tried housing 
his own refugee in the home of the Kyria. These were 
the days of the return of the Greeks from Smyrna and 
the East; like the rest of Greece, Delphi, though poor, 
must provide for a certain number of those brought 
from Asia Minor in the big ships. They who were 
richest in olives and vineyard must take in the strangers, 
a distinction which did not exclude Elias. Nor did 
Elias wish to evade, for he had a sense of how things 
should be, and was not without heart, either; thinking 
much of a home, he considered the homeless. Only, if 
the Kyria might want Theodora, then he and his wife 
Helle could continue alone in their house, and this they 
preferred, knowing for sure then just where they would 
find what they might want. 

Theodora fell to Elias because she was more clean 
than the other refugees sent to Delphi, and also because 
she must be housed where her ways would do the least 
harm. For Theodora was bolder than the girls of 
Delphi. The Turks had not taken from her her hoop 
earrings, or her bracelets. She laughed at the tight, 
coarse peasant clothes of Delphi, herself wearing freer 
garments. Her eyes were brown, but not as large and 
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far more lively than the brown eyes of Parnassos. In- 
deed it was whispered Theodora was not Greek at all, 
certainly not pure Greek, but was in part of those 
strange peoples who live to the eastward in Asia 
Minor. 

Elias took her to the Kyria, and first Theodora 
stood before her as a serving maiden before her lady, 
hands clasped, head inclined. Then she looked up and 
said, in painstaking English: ‘“‘I can make tea.”’ 

Yes, Elias hastened, an English lady in Smyrna had 
taught Theodora many things that would be of use to 
the Kyria. And as the Kyria remained doubtful, indi- 
cating Vascelo, as to inquire whether Vascelo were not 
sufficient, Theodora, holding out her skirts, began to 
dance before the Kyria. 

“See?” cried Elias, himself doing a few steps, as to 
say [Theodora would bring gaiety into the house. 

Perhaps it was not the dance, though it was indeed 
as a dance from far, won Theodora a place in the 
Kyria’s house. When she had finished, Theodora, 
flushed, eyes bright and yet uncertain, looked up at the 
Kyria. Theodora was vivid, but her face was delicate; 
she was courteous—she had been taught, and yet she 
was defiant. She was now both humble and proud, as 
to say—Yes, I ask a place under your roof, but is it not 
clear I am as these others are not? Perhaps it was 
because Theodora was the artist, and must ask for 
bread, that the Kyria inclined her head. 

Then Theodora was in a torrent of words, laughingly 
stopped by Elias, who tried to explain that Theodora 
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said she had many stories, all of which she would tell 
the Kyria. 

Now the village had something to watch for! Oh, 
yes, he was a clever one, Elias, but just see how long 
it would last—Theodora in the Kyria’s house with Vas- 
celo. He must think very highly of himself as manager, 
going as far as this. 

At first Vascelo seemed pleased with Theodora. She 
would become excited when Theodora sang and 
laughed, and even look more as she had in those days 
before her husband Georges was crushed by the spruce 
tree. She would order Theodora about, and all of this 
was to Theodora as a game. Theodora was more like 
Elias; the villagers were stupid compared with these 
two, who would play their parts in order to arrange life 
for themselves. So whenever there was a thing Theo- 
dora did not like to do, as taking food to the goat (she 
regarding herself as maid to the Kyria), she would talk 
volubly to the goat, or dance grotesquely while feeding 
the animal, so that Vascelo, having been both obeyed 
and entertained, was in good mood if Theodora wanted 
the fire in using dyes the Kyria had given her for 
changing the color of a dress. 

It was after the Kyria gave Theodora silk she had 
herself woven that Vascelo seemed less entertained by 
Theodora. Once there was so great an outburst in the 
kitchen that the Kyria came and stood in the doorway. 
Perhaps it was because the Kyria could not give her 
reprimands in speech that her presence could be made 
an inquiry, a disappointment, a withdrawal. 
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Vascelo, as one whose motherly affection has been 
outraged, tried to explain that Theodora had pushed 
her little girl Cythea down and bumped her head. The 
child was not crying, but Vascelo, to make stronger the 
sense of a wrong done, took Cythea in her arms, croon- 
ing over her. 

There were times when the Kyria would come upon 
Vascelo with her child in her arms, and would halt, not 
looking at them, not looking away, but rather as if, for 
the moment, she had stopped. This was when she sur- 
prised Vascelo’s real passion for the child—a passion 
at times too heavy-laden with feeling that should have 
gone elsewhere. She would snatch the little girl and 
kiss her until Cythea was frightened; or at times would 
just fold her to her and stand there as if hating all the 
rest of the world. 

To-day the Kyria looked at the mother and child 
with little more than inquiry, then to Theodora who, 
head slightly bowed, as was her fashion before the 
Kyria, slowly shook her head. And then, head still 
lowered, she lifted her eyes, and this was a manner in 
which Theodora had more of charm than head high, es- 
pecially when, as now, she smiled just a little, which 
seemed to say, “You understand, do you not, that I 
am Theodora?” 

Fate was kind to Theodora the refugee, for little 
Cythea, leaning her head backward over her mother’s 
arm, smiled upon Theodora. Vascelo, trying to make 
Cythea cry instead of smile, pressed the child’s head 
upon her breast, calling her fatherless, herself crying, 
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and asking the Father above to protect the little one 
from the evil that was around her. 

The Kyria, as if sorry for Vascelo, because all of this 
was a failure, held out a hand to the one, to the other, 
thus asking them to be at peace. 

Then Vascelo put Cythea down and bade her cour- 
tesy before the Kyria. Gravely the Kyria bowed her 
recognition of this. At first Vascelo used to send 
Cythea with flowers, for she would have her child a 
bond between them, but she had given this up. The 
Kyria was not unkind to Cythea, but it was as if she 
did not know the little girl was there, did not wish to 
have it made known to her. Elias said this was be- 
cause the Kyria’s mind was on the archai. Did they 
not have children in the archai, Vascelo demanded, but 
was told she knew nothing about these things, and was 
there to make cheese and honey cakes. 

There was one day when it seemed Theodora would 
be told to go. The Kyria had walked to the Castalian 
Spring. Often she did this, to take crumbs for the 
birds who came to drink and bathe. Constantina was 
with her lambs on the old threshing floor, not far from 
the Kyria’s house, the house being between the theater 
and the threshing floor. And Theodora, who must 
always have something going on, went running over 
there and began dancing around the lambs as they ate 
the grass that came up between the stones. 

At first Constantina stood and watched, but when 
the dance drove the lambs away she drove them back. 
This added to Theodora’s excitement, becoming a 
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game, and so she would dance in a manner that sent 
them away. 

Seeing her lambs sent where she did not want them, 
Constantina raised her staff against Theodora. It was 
not hard for Theodora to snatch it, making the staff a 
part of her dance. When Constantina reached down 
and threw a stone, with the staff Theodora began driv- 
ing Constantina from the threshing floor. 

They had not seen the Kyria coming up the path 
from the road. When the Kyria stood before them 
Theodora tried to pretend it was all a game, began 
making elaborate gestures, beseeching Constantina to 
come and take her staff. 

It was the Kyria who took it, handing it to Constan- 
tina. Then Theodora fell on her knees before the 
Kyria, hands clasped, saying many words about how 
cruel life had been to her in Asia Minor—speaking of 
the wide fig tree before their house near Smyrna. Cov- 
ering her face, weeping, she cried out, ‘“Where is my 
mother? Where is my father?” 

But the Kyria touched her arm, motioning her to rise, 
and pointing for her to return home. Theodora could 
not read whether she had been forgiven, or whether 
she must go. Was she indeed from the archai, the 
Kyria? Her face now was as if life had not been there 
for a long time. 

Vascelo had seen, and the next morning, as if pained 
that she must do so, she tried to tell the Kyria a story 
about Theodora. 

After the Kyria went to bed, after Vascelo had gone 
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to bed—yes, and Theodora, Theodora would rise, slip 
out past the beasts, open the garden gate, and take the 
path through the rocks to the village. Just where she 
went, what she did, who could say? Vascelo’s voice 
was as if saddened that such a thing could be, but her 
eyes leaped into life at this of which she talked—smol- 
dered, lustful for wrong, and beauty denied her. 

The Kyria had that look of there being centuries 
between her and Vascelo. Then she heard Stamula’s 
voice—Stamula had come with lamb’s wool she had 
washed for the distaff, and this brought the Kyria back 
to things around her—though to Stamula, not Vascelo. 

When Stamula and the Kyria were at work on the 
balcony, a harsh sound stopped them. Stamula, her 
kind eyes sorry and asking the Kyria’s pardon for her 
sister, went below, where Vascelo was abusing Jannes. 
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P “HOUGH a poor village, Delphi has few fam- 
ilies so poor as not to own a donkey, a goat 
andalamb. When Vascelo came to live with 

the Kyria she brought with her, not only her children, 

but Lotto the donkey, Chryso the goat, and the lamb, 
wearing a collar of daisies. That lamb was named 

Zanthos, for a minister of finance. But now there was 

another lamb; indeed, another minister of finance, the 

lamb having continued to bear the name for one month 
after the minister was executed. 

The beasts, like Vascelo and her children, lived below 
in the house, in the more unfinished half of the base- 
ment. Days when they were not taken to the field, they 
were in the walled enclosure at the back, an ancient 
wall, for where the Kyria’s house stood had once stood 
a Roman house. Around were the cellars of other 
Roman houses. While this was of ancient Delphi 
it was less cherished than that which was older and 
built by Greeks. 

When the beasts from the Kyria’s house were driven 
through the door in the wall, they walked, not merely 
on the mountain-side, but down steps built long before, 
pausing to nibble around a Roman bath. When they 
made the ascent in the evening, Jannes behind, bran- 
dishing his stick, the Kyria was often on the balcony as 
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if watching for them. Jannes was careful that any 
stone he threw did not hit the donkey, for once after 
he had thrown at Lotto, straining under chunks from 
an old olive root, he had looked up and seen the Kyria, 
motionless—as if everything had stopped, and this had 
made Jannes more ashamed than if Elias or his mother 
had beaten him. Now, when good to his beasts, he 
dared look up at the Kyria, and though her movement 
was little more than an inclining of her body, it was as 
if the Kyria approved, were thanking him for bringing 
the beasts safely home, and Jannes, though very tired, 
felt warm within. 

This lamb, New York, was more playful than Zan- 
thos. With Cythea watching, New York—called Neas 
Yorkas—was permitted outside the wall, would run 
up and down the Roman steps. After quietly grazing, 
New York would suddenly leap high in the air. 
Cythea, or even Vascelo, looking up and seeing the 
Kyria watching, would laugh at this, and the Kyria 
would nod, smiling. Sometimes Cythea would throw 
her arms tight around New York, who would stand 
there patiently until this came to an end. Cythea 
would gather flowers and bring them to New York to 
nibble; at other times make a collar of daisies and 
poppies and fasten them round her lamb’s neck. New 
York wore a tiny bell, so one could know where he was 
grazing; Chryso the goat wore a large bell of much 
deeper tone, and the donkey wore one of the mule 
bells. These bells made one music when the little 
flock went gaily down the steps in the morning, music 
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of another tempo when, tired after the day in the 
fields, they came slowly up at night. 

If not kept back, New York would follow the Kyria 
—to the theater, down into the temple, on to the Cas- 
talian Spring, at times walking gravely behind, again 
pausing to graze, then running to catch up. One day 
the lamb got down into that lowered place in the tem- 
ple—the place Stamula had shown the Kyria, where 
Constantina used to hide, and where misfortune be- 
fell her; the Kyria sometimes stood looking down into 
that place, as if wondering about it. It was at such 
a time New York climbed down, then did not know how 
to get back. The Kyria descended to aid the lamb, and 
a long time—Vascelo had seen from the roof-top—sat 
there on a stone, as if thinking about something. 

Now it was spring; even when there was snow the 
Kyria had walked about in the temple, through the eve- 
ning sitting before the fire of olive roots, often reading 
those books that had been left in the house by the man 
who was once there—he who spoke English and wrote 
through a part of each day. This was the week be- 
fore Easter and it was time for the lamb to be killed 
for the Easter festival. Vascelo told the Kyria of this 
—that New York would make a fine Easter dinner— 
but apparently the Kyria had not understood. 

Cythea had all winter known it would happen; the 
Greek children are accustomed to this—that the pet 
lamb be slain in the spring; they are accustomed to 
weeping about it, too, and when Elias was leading the 
lamb to slaughter, Cythea came running after, threw 
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her arms around her lamb, hugging him and crying. 
~Vascelo too cried a little, but then began scolding 
Cythea, telling her she must go back. While this was 
going on they looked up to find the Kyria among them, 
that look of asking to be told. 

Elias gave the story with the motions that would be 
made—the cutting of the lamb’s throat, roasting at the 
fireplace, the eating of the meat. Before he could 
finish his recital there was that to which they were ac- 
customed, but which never failed to awe—as if the 
Kyria had left them, as if she were something else. 
She did not seem to know they were there, but they felt 
that a great displeasure was there. 

At last, looking at Elias, she shook her head. Then, 
turning the lamb around, slapping him on his fat flank 
to indicate he was to move on, she drove him back to 
his home. 

Next day, as the Kyria sat alone in the old theater, 
three children appeared with their lamb. This lamb 
was adorned with a collar of fluted red ribbon, in which 
were tiny silk forget-me-nots—a collar apparently 
made by sewing together two garters. The eldest was 
a boy, and remained silent, as if uncertain of the pro- 
ceeding, but the larger of the girls asked the Kyria to 
spare the life of their lamb. When she told how that 
afternoon her father would take off the collar and cut 
the throat, her little sister fell to her knees, hugging 
her lamb, weeping into his wool as he stood there 
motionless, as if knowing his fate were in question. 
They had named the lamb Archai, the spokeswoman 
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said, in respect to the Kyria. No lamb in Delphi could 
leap as high as Archai—no, not even New York, whom 
the Kyria had spared. 

The Kyria was sitting in one of the lowest seats of 
the theater, the children and their lamb before her on 
the stage. When the girl had finished speaking the 
Kyria was looking down, and no one moved for a time. 
Then the lamb began to nibble the little gray plant that 
came up through the stage, his bell tinkling as he 
grazed. 

The Kyria rose, motioning the children to follow to 
her house. She left them without, and returned with 
her purse. Taking out hundred-drachma notes, her 
hands inquired how many. 

The children seemed frightened at sight of the 
money, and it was the boy who ventured to say he did 
not believe their father would spare the life of the 
lamb unless there were two hundred drachmas. 

Elias, coming from the hotel, seeing money about to 
be given, arrived breathless, and asked swift hard ques- 
tions of the children, scolding them when he under- 
stood, making to drive the lamb away, and taking hold 
of the boy for the money. 

The Kyria touched Elias’ arm and shook her head. 
But what would the Kyria do with the lamb, he asked 
respectfully. Already they were keeping New York. 
The lambs would grow, would become sheep. 

The Kyria, taking hold of the lamb’s collar, pre- 
sented Archai to the little girl who had wept. 

The children were awed that the Kyria should both 
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buy their lamb and give it back. The boy accepted, 
beginning a speech of thanks, but his sister said, No, 
Archai would be safer with the Kyria, for her father 
might— 

“Yes,” agreed Elias, grimly, “he might—’ Elias 
not at all approving of giving back a lamb that had 
been bought. Archai would live with New York, the 
girl who had been spokeswoman said, but sometimes 
they would come and mind him, mind both the lambs, 
and then, she told her little sister, they could play with 
him again. Ach—Ach—scoffed Elias—as if that were 
all there was to taking over a lamb one did not want! 
But he looked upon Archai and saw that he was fat. 

That evening the Kyria heard Vascelo scolding, 
Theodora laughing wildly, and came out to find them 
driving away children who were there with a lamb. 

The Kyria stood before the children in silence; then, 
as if it were hard to do, shook her head. But indi- 
cating they were to wait, she went in the house and 
returned with honey cakes. She watched the children 
driving their lamb away, eating the cakes with no little 
relish. 

That Easter the Kyria ate no meat, though Elias 
himself had browned it on the stick. She tried to tell 
them she was not well, and so could not eat this lamb 
they had purchased. 
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Pr “HERE were more birds in the Temple of 
Apollo now than there had been two years 
before. The Castalian Spring has always 

been a good place to shoot birds, favorable either for 

men with guns or boys with slingshots, for it is easy to 
get a bird that pauses to drink. But less easy now, as 
the Kyria was often there, and it was plain, though one 

did not know why, the Kyria did not want the birds 

shot. 

One day Jannes and two boys came from the spring, 
in Jannes’ hand a bird they had brought down. The 
bird was not dead, and when they met the Kyria they 
were laughing at the way it kept trying to move, and 
then must fall back. Jannes held the bird up for the 
Kyria to share this; but at what happened, though 
they could not have said what it was the Kyria made 
them feel, the boys slunk by, Jannes, as if striving for 
a decency of which he had not known, covering the 
gasping bird with his other hand. 

If a boy were aiming at a bird and the Kyria came 
and stood near by, even though she could say nothing, 
and did not touch the boy, usually making no motion 
with her hands, he would pretend he had just been 
practicing with his slingshot, or that now he was trying 
to fix it. 
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It became known the Kyria took grain to the temple 
for the birds. There were rebellions among the boys, 
and certain ones would steal through the ruins when 
they thought she was not around, taking aim at the 
birds enjoying the grain. It was their elders who 
stopped this. The Kyria wanted birds, they said. 
These were the Kyria’s birds. These were the birds 
of the temple. Even in the olive groves below there 
was less shooting. How could one be sure these were 
not the birds of the temple, boys, or even men, were 
asked. And after a number of times saying it—birds 
of the temple—it came to be as if one had spoken of 
them as the sacred birds. Through this last winter the 
Kyria had each day gone to the temple with wheat. 
Even in the snow they would see her there. It would 
not have been good to harm these birds. 

It was in Easter week that happened which made 
this more momentous than any Easter they had known. 

It had been an Easter of special rejoicing, for the 
winter had been hard. Though all had gathered wood 
on Parnassos the summer before, no one had known 
the snow would cover Delphi as it had not for twenty 
years. Few were warm through February and March, 
so little of the spruce remained, and only enough olive 
roots to permit burning one at a time, so that one must 
sit close into the fireplace, leaning over for warmth. 
The beasts too had suffered, for though they had them- 
selves carried home their grass and grain for the win- 
ter, it had not been enough for a winter longer than 
even man could have foretold. But now the sun once 
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more blessed Delphi, and all the village was in the 
street this afternoon of Easter Monday. 

Demos Demotrake had partaken of the lamb of his 
father-in-law the day before, and so he was to-day 
roasting his own. 

His house was across from the fountain, and as he 
roasted the lamb at the outside fireplace the dancers in 
the square would come over to drink wine with Demos, 
remaining to sing such verses of the klefti songs as cele- 
brate the roasting of the lamb. Children too stood as 
near as was permitted. 

And there was a dog who tried to come within the 
circle of this happy smell. He was a stray dog, left 
by passers through the year before. Even the dog who 
has a home does not fare too well in Delphi. To drive 
this homeless dog away nad become part of the life 
of the village. 

Somehow he had come through the winter, and now 
he too would draw near the smell of meat. The chil- 
dren threw stones at him, but he would slip back. 
“Show yourself again and I'll hang you!” roared 
Demos. 

‘*‘Hang him!” cried another, and so, just because it 
was the day of a féte, and there must be something 
they all do together, ‘“‘Hang him! Hang him!” was 
the gala cry, until one of the dancers, seizing the rope 
that had marked off a circle for wrestling, started after 
the starving beast. 

Up and down the stone streets they chased him, 
joined by all the children and many others—stumbling, 
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screaming, laughing, now so full of the sport that when 
the terrified dog took the steep path over to the archai 
there were a number who followed. 

On the old threshing floor they caught him, but in 
their merriment he got away, and was recaptured in 
one of the cellars, all piling down into this old Roman 
cellar after the dog who crouched there. 

The limb of a tree hung over this cellar. Here was 
the place! 

There were those who protested when the rope 
was fixed round his neck. Theodora and Vascelo, from 
the Kyria’s house, had joined the festival, and they 
were among those who cried: “Hang him!’’—Theo- 
dora dancing round the cellar, waving her arms—vVas- 
celo, in intense voice, repeating, as a chant—““Hang 
him—hang him!” 

No one knew where the Kyria came from. Some 
said that God caused her to appear, others that she 
must have been sitting before the old wall near the 
threshing floor. All they knew was that she was com- 
ing toward them. 

Each one stopped just as he was. They could not 
move. They were afraid. It was not so much the 
Kyria’s face, it was that manner in which she walked 
toward them, as one mighty with wrath, and in this 
wrath was sorrow. 

She descended two of the steps, and even yet no one 
had moved. 

Then it happened. The Kyria spoke. In their own 
tongue she spoke. Each word was spoken with care, 
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and it was as the voice of heaven speaking the language 
of earth. 

“Was it for this Jesus died?” 

There was no sound, no move. Even the dog made 
neither sound nor move. 

Then the Kyria reached out her hands. 

Not waiting to remove the rope, the son of Demos 
Demotrake placed the crouching beast in the Kyria’s 
arms. 

There were those who looked, not without satis- 
faction, upon Vascelo, who was stricken with fear at 
what the Kyria had seen her do. But Theodora— 
Theodora from far places, accustomed to looking out 
for herself, recovered first. Hastening to the Kyria, 
she cried: “Let me! Letme! He is unclean, you must 
not hold him!” 

The Kyria looked upon Theodora. Theodora slunk 
back. Others slipped back, leaving a path for the 
Kyria to pass. 

They stood watching her as, still bearing the dog, she 
moved to her house, entered. 

Even then they stood looking at the house into 
which she had disappeared, looking as if a miracle had 
been done. 

Yes! Was it not a miracle? 

A miracle had been done! God had spoken through 
the Kyria. Through the Kyria of the Archai had come 
God’s voice, and God spake unto them, saying: ‘‘Was it 
for this Jesus died?” 
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CHAPTER XV 


r SAHOSE years in Delphi had been as if taken into 
something else. Life was a stream from 
which one had been released, and this a pool. 

Effort, sorrow, had been left behind; then life had been 

left behind, but if this were death it had dignity, pleas- 

ure, form. 

She was somewhere else—that was all she knew. 
Time had ceased, or if she were in time she had not 
gone forward, she was far back. But rather, she was 
off to one side. Time had let go of her, but instead 
of nothingness there was a life that seemed to have been 
prepared for her. 

She knew that she was Irma Lee. She knew she was 
once the wife of Dan Shraeder. She knew that her 
child was dead, but this knowledge was as a bloodless 
form. 

The night she arrived, and leaving the hotel took 
the curving road before the fallen temple, heard the 
Castalian Spring between the giant rocks and looked 
down upon olive groves, she knew that she would not 
go from here. The place let her in and she did not 
concern herself how she would arrange a life. Elias 
arranged a life. It was as if the sacred precinct had 
been waiting. 

There were moments when she could have felt. Vas- 
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celo was a hot breath too near. Desire, humiliation— 
they were even here. But when one knew them near 
one had only to wait. Be nothing—and that which one 
had been would fall back, until over it would again form 
the mists that are timeless, the nothing—or the all—in 
which self is not. 

At times the pool was troubled. There lived in her 
that which could run after the tiredest beast, could 
have thrown herself before the stone that would hit 
the donkey who did not yet know the stone was coming. 
There was a word she believed she could have spoken. 
She could have said—Jesus, for she knew what it was 
he had meant. Out of those mists had he come—out 
of his silence, compelled to raise voice because they 
were cruel to one another, driven to speech because the 
beasts could not speak. 

Yes, a fear—fear that she too would have to speak. 
Her voice had gone, dying a few moments before her- 
self was to have died. But—Jesus. And though she 
did not speak it, her ear heard it said, and she was 
troubled, for the voice that seemed to have said Jesus 
was aremembered voice, and the voice was her own. 

If she again spoke, she would again take part. If 
she took part the security of this nothingness would 
have let her go. 

A puppy—very young, but big, for he would be a 
shepherd dog, was taken to the fields riding on the 
donkey. From her balcony she would often sit look- 
ing down at the road, watching the early procession to 
the fields, and she would see the furry puppy seated 
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proudly on the saddle-bags, at evening returning high 
upon the grain with which the donkey was wide. She 
would watch for him, a little warmer within when she 
saw him. There was much about the beasts she was 
careful not to see. Here she could look. 

But one day she saw him trotting behind the donkey. 
He was tied to the animal that had heretofore borne 
him, and must keep up. She saw him coming back at 
night, tired, but he must keep up, or he would strangle. 
Being trained—so young—too young. So is one 
trained, so compelled, when in life. He did not under- 
stand. He was frightened. He was tired. She would 
walk more slowly, more carefully at her ease. But her 
ears waited for a voice, a name... 

She could see herself as if she were outside herself. 
There was that which looked on. This which looked 
on—was it indeed herself, watching something walk- 
ing through a life arranged for it? This much she 
knew—that which looked on must never interfere, must 
not control, for then she would be back in her life—im- 
munity gone. The whole precariousness of her state 
was here—she must not direct. If there was absurdity, 
cowardice, fraud, in her situation, that too was but a 
thing to be regarded—with faint amusement, without 
desire or will to change. 

Aside from the disquiet because of cruelty around 
her, fear she did not have, nor ambition; for herself 
she did not have them, but moved, not without pleas- 
ure, in this place to which she had been admitted, seeing 
herself so moving. Everything was there for her— 
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even books in her house, books about what this place 
had been long before; she read, thought, and saw her- 
self thus reading and thinking. Books too for studying 
the language once spoken here, and for studying that 
form of the language spoken to-day. It was there to 
be done and so she studied. Why not? It seemed quite 
within the laws of this pattern to study a language one 
is not going to use. There was a certain pleasure in 
the irony of now advancing with greater facility than 
when language had been a tool. 

Thought without obligation has charm. The old 
Greeks—what were they? Did any one now living 
know them? No, for the people now in life put them 
outside life. That was a little cruel. They were not 
so different. Delphi when the old Greeks were here? 
Perhaps less beautiful than now. If all those build- 
ings stood within the sacred precinct, it must have been 
crowded, cluttered by ambitions. A city would ad- 
vance itself. A man would advance himself. Now, 
when only the stones with which they built remained, 
now it had beauty, and it was she who walked through 
this beauty; and they, because she was unimpressed, 
sometimes walked with her. Let them walk with her, 
if they would; they were too long out of life to en- 
danger. 

The Oracle. That was a childish idea. Man want- 
ing to be directed. Man getting up a play. Give me 
wisdom, man said. Show me the way. Yes, the way. 
Wisdom was to point the way for himself, and he did 
not know that wisdom is that which looks on. The 
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Oracle was a2 fraud, using man’s desire to advance him- 
self, and calling this wisdom. And yet... 

There was a hollowed place in the temple. One 
climbed down the stones into tall grasses and thistles. 
There the little shepherd girl, Constantina, had been 
ravished. There the Oracle once spoke. 

In the beginning, before temples made a business of 
wisdom, even then there had been voices here. Whose 
was the first voice? Who first spoke? A shepherd 
girl—like Constantina? Why this long story of voices 
here? What had there been to say? 

She had one day been obliged to let herself down 
into this place because the lamb had gone there and 
then did not know how to return. He bleated for her 
as she walked among fallen stones that had been a 
temple. At last she stood above him, with her hand 
indicating a way to ascend. But he remained below, in 
his foolish voice demanding succor. Mindless little an- 
imal—alive but helpless, needing always to be directed, 
believing all is well where there is one to tell him what 
to do. 

After that she would go down into this place and, 
herself silent, put questions to the long-silent Oracle. 
Not without amusement would she see herself doing 
this, knowing that she, like the Oracle, was arranging 
something, making a play, yet unable not to do so, and 
sometimes feeling that man was trying to speak through 
her, who was silent. ‘‘You who have left us and are 
still among us, you who live, but are silent, could you 
not wake the Oracle, finding an old wisdom?” 
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She would sit there on a leaning stone, her feet in the 
tall grass, until it was as if something opened under- 
neath what would have been her voice, as if an old way 
opened, and thus would she prod the Oracle: 

Why has so little wisdom gathered from our much 
living? 

You do not speak. 

Too old to speak? An oracle who has outlived her 
voice |—(so she would scoff). 

Or are you silent because you do not know? 

Oracle, what did you ever know—beyond the way to 
win a battle? 

You deny it? Other things? Wisdom? 

Perhaps. I give you the benefit of the long doubt. 

But your wisdom had its price, Oracle, 

Like the woman who gives another thing. 

Golden goblets you would have, 

And temples hard to rear. 

Yes,—true, Castalian Spring. (I hear it now; I see 
the shadow on the Shining Rocks. Do you hear, 
Oracle? See?) 

Before they came to you they must bathe in those 
clear waters and be pure. 

And why be pure? 

To hear what it would serve them well to know? 

Where did you bathe, Oracle? 

(She liked the question, and with malice prolonged 
the wait.) 

Now it is later in the day, 

Centuries later in the day, 
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You have grown old silently, 

And may be wiser. 

Speak! Try. Again. Try. 

There are no golden goblets, but man brings the gift 
of his great need. 

Where have we bathed? 

A muddied stream, we could find no other— 

Streams were so muddied by the purity of long ago. 

What would we learn? 

This we would learn! 

(She was without malice now.) 

Why do we never reach what we know is there to 
find? 

Why do we cease to seek what we were born to 
treasure? 

What is it lets us know our days are passing and 
we not in them? 

Wake now—be voice for us! 

Be shepherd’s voice, for man is lost. 

Silent? Still silent? 

Too easy. 

Silence may be emptiness. Pretension. Fear. J 
know. 

Oracle, do you know Constantina? 

Tell me—I cannot tell it—are you Constantina— 
young and old—ignorant and wise—speaking to the 
sheep alone, believing man deaf? 

Too personal ? 

Then tell me this: 
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What is it that frets happiness and sends us troubled 
from our satisfactions? 
Sometimes we feel we have not far to go, 
But we do not know that little way. 
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It was not in what she did; it was something 

went on within her gave this authority. It is 
true that after she had several times been witness to it, 
she would upon occasion consciously induce it, and find- 
ing she could thus evoke it was strange as the thing 
itself, 

It was in the presence of cruelty this thing was 
wrought which gave her power. It was before pain, 
though not pain alone, but pleasure in pain. If she met 
boys torturing a bird, beating the beast that carried for 
them, she had only to stand there, entirely still, she had 
not even to look at them, and this happened which 
gave her authority. What it was she herself could not 
have said. It was only that through and through her 
she was stilled. Or was it rather as if everything went 
out of her, held for a moment in a nothingness, then 
replenished, but by what was not herself. Thus she 
would not have to raise a hand to accomplish what she 
would have brought about. 

This authority which came through her, this miracle 
wrought, secured rather than endangered her. It was 
when she herself did something, when anger, compas- 
sion, brought activity, that she was like the sleeper on 
the verge of waking. When she reached out and took 
the shepherd girl’s staff from Theodora, the dancing 
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girl who tormented, after that she had been forced to 
remain very still, as if a spell cast upon her were in 
danger of passing. When she risked waking, she risked 
destruction, for so, as she was now, could she live, and 
she could not have returned where she had left off. 
Thus when she saved the lamb’s life she risked her own. 

Her greatest pleasure was in the old theater, weay- 
ing with Stamula. Making the little plays together, as 
they must, to communicate, was a satisfaction which did 
not threaten. This was engagement, encounter, amuse- 
ment, but like a fire controlled, or like the play it was, 
it could not run where one would not have it go. 

She was aware that she was seeing as she had never 
seen before. When we are in our lives, emotion clouds. 
There is a thickness, congestions. Will, bitterness, little 

riumphs, do indeed darken the glass, and now she saw 
face to face. It was the difference between a foggy city 
and a mountain field. A ragged, obscene-minded boy 
ascending noble old steps (which in truth have known 
their own obscenities), the woman in the close-fitting 
short waist, the long full skirt, putting the loaves in the 
big stone oven at the side of the house, pushing them 
farther in with the pole, then bending to throw at the 
dog who sniffed—entering her house, returning with a 
baby on her arm—these were the movements of life in 
a sense life had never been muscular before. A little 
girl making a collar for her lamb, idly throwing away a 
few of the flowers—this is life at the moment, on a 
threshing floor centuries old. One’s self making a ges- 
ture in an ancient theater; one’s self on a balcony at 
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dawn, looking upon a fallen city where many anxious 
hearts were once quiescent in the dawn—this was the 
pattern of life, disclosed because unconfused by one’s 
self. The legs of a young mule that kicked; the cringe 
of the child that would be slapped; smoldering eyes of 
Vascelo, expectant eyes of Theodora; the calm good- 
ness that was Stamula; the decorous craftiness of old 
Elias; calls to the donkey at the Castalian Spring, the 
dropping of olives from the tree—all this was in the 
fabric of life; they who made it were of the fabric and 
knew not, but she who looked on beheld with pleasure 
that was itself thin, clear, unalive. 

There was one urge, one satisfaction. Below her in 
the house lived the beasts—the donkey, the goat, the 
lamb, the dog. Jannes would drive them forth in the 
morning. She wanted to feel that each one who went 
through the gate with the others in the morning would 
return with the others at close of day. She would 
watch for them, pleased when she saw them coming. 
Flocks return at evening. 

But each thing was detached from the other things. 
She saw, but she saw each thing separately. Things 
did not come together and make a drama, and make 
life. Only Constantina made her faintly apprehensive, 
for it was as if all things might have come together 
through Constantina, as if old drama were trying to 
break in—old beauty, terror, a continuing meaning. 

She had been able to reply to a letter from her cousin 
Janet. “You must write to me at least once, Irma, so 
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I will know you are all right. If I do not hear from 
you I will have to come and find you.” 

She answered: ‘Do not come. You would not find 
me. Though I am ‘all right.’ This is what can be, 
and no other thing could be. You were brave, wise. 
Do not fail me now.” 

It had not even been hard to sign Irma. 

Then she need not fear. She was some quite other 
thing. The gulf was wide. In that was her safety. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


r “HIS day that was her doom had moved on as 
others. Theodora brought her breakfast to 
the balcony. She had been up three hours 

before, for she liked the dawn; not because it followed 
night, nor because day was coming, but for itself—a 
world asleep, a thin, undemanding light. Sometimes 
she would go down and let herself out. This at first 
had wakened Vascelo, who thought something wrong, 
but now they accepted it as her way. The Kyria liked 
to walk in the dawn. 

From her door went a path to the old theater. Now, 
more than in any other light, it was something left 
there, not that which remembered, or waited. It had 
beauty in the first thin light of day, and what it was in 
that one hour was enough; it need not have been, or 
hope to be. 

From the theater she would look upon the temple, 
the olive groves below—so silent, rocks of gloom that 
rose high above the Castalian Spring, and hearing those 
waters with no other sound to confuse. In such mo- 
ments she was most secure, and thus did she go farther 
and know the separation as greater. 

Returning, she might open the books about that 
long-ago life. In them were pencilings of one who had 
left them there. Who was this? It did not matter, 
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though often what he had noted was as if in the uncom- 
pelling light of dawn; and as there had been nothing to 
confuse between her and the waters of the Castalian 
Spring, so there was nothing to confuse between her 
and this one who had written in the books. Sometimes 
she would reply, add, ask, and because she did not know 
who he was, when or where he had lived, what he 
looked like or what other things he desired, and be- 
cause he did not know that she existed, the way be- 
tween them could open in a thin purity, without past or 
future, unrelated. 

Below she would hear the beasts move, Vascelo wak- 
ing Jannes. His sounds to them—tyrannizing, cross, 
but as if he were one with them. Their door in the 
wall would open. They went through gladly, pleased 
to be released, for they would find food in the fields. 
She would watch them go down old steps which were 
nothing now but a part of the mountain-side. And her 
heart was warmer, as mcrning sun is warmer than 
dawn. Something in her which she did not try to for- 
bid, silently bade each one return with the others at 
close of day. 

Theodora with her breakfast tray—voluble, gay, as 
if that were her part in a play, and the liveliness was a 
thing in itself, unmodified by not meeting liveliness. 
Ah, the Kyria was beautiful this morning. She had 
slept? Even though she woke so early. How could 
one wake so early? But it was God woke Kyria, to be 
there to watch over the coming of the day. Yes! She, 
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Theodora, knew. Here ‘“‘the cosmos” did not know 
much. But her grandmother in Smyrna was wise; she 
knew God’s ways and had taught them to Theodora. 

But now! Coffee! It had this morning reached per- 
fection. And was it not true that in Greece, on Hymet- 
tos, was honey such as the world could not achieve else- 
where? For the Kyria—for the Kyria had Hymettos 
produced this honey. And did the Kyria see these blue 
flowers which she, Theodora, had last night climbed 
high in the rocks to gather for her Kyria? 

Later there would be quarrels at the back of the 
house. Thus did Vascelo and Theodora entertain 
themselves. She could watch, if she liked, see it as a 
thing going on. Vascelo, in her plain black dress, re- 
sentful because Theodora was as gay as she could make 
herself. Vascelo, who had not had enough from life, 
but knew it was over—hating, moved by, liking, Theo- 
dora, who was exuberantly of it. Theodora would ex- 
asperate Vascelo, who would at last throw whatever 
was in her hand—pan, crock, shoe—which Theodora, 
holding with unerring grace, would use for a dance. 
Both of them would be laughing. 

In the court at the back a little girl played. Yes, one 
had only to be very still, and it would fall back, what 
at times still tried to come in, until nothingness stilled 
as a drug. 

Stamula would come for the spinning or weaving— 
Stamula, who played her part within her own life, little 
regretting, not asking. Stamula would touch with gen- 
tleness all she neared. This Greek peasant was an as- 
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surance, a release. One would not have to return to 
the world and seek to bring kindness and justice, for 
Stamula, who was goodness, was there. ‘Then Jesus 
had not really died. 

Her birds were singing in the temple, and she went 
down there as the sun lowered. She liked to be near 
them, knowing then they were safe. Could it be, that 
of all that had been on earth, they alone knew how to 
use their moment of life? In some large design, had 
man reared this temple that it might fall and make 
retreats, meeting places, drinking pools for the birds? 
She watched two of them hopping on the Sacred Way, 
finding grain she had left the day before. 

Because it was spring and there had been winter on 
Parnassos, she did not take the more direct path to her 
house, but climbed up to the old threshing floor. Be- 
fore this was the wall that had guarded the road to old 
Delphi. A little breathless, for the ascent was steep, 
she sat down on a stone that had had its place in the 
wall. Did what these old stones had known live in 
them, and was it in some such way what she had known 
lived in her? She did not remember, but it was as if 
her skin, the vessels for her blood, remembering other 
afternoons when spring followed winter, were cogni- 
zant of what was not this hour alone. She lifted her 
face, for the sun, coming across the old wall, fell upon 
her throat, and the sun was good upon her throat. 

Sounds behind her; villagers were coming over from 
the town. A group of them, and boisterous. It was 
unusual for them to come here in such mood. They 
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were screaming to one another, as if it were a chase. 
Easter Monday: they had been drinking. 

They were near, just behind the wall. All at once 
she was brought to her feet, trembling with anger. 
Vascelo’s voice—a word she did not know—but evil— 
evil unchallenged. Here was the unpermitted. And 
this unpermitted was pleasure in pain. 

She stepped through a broken section of the wall and 
saw a group around one of the Roman cellars. Nearer, 
and she saw that in this place they tied a rope round 
the neck of a terrorized dog. 

A merrymaking! And this merrymaking was lust 
for torture. 

_ Oh, could she but torture! Scourge them! Scourge 
them! 

She saw a hot red light. But as she walked toward 
it, the light changed—a light such as she had never 
beheld on earth. 

She heard a voice. It said: 

“Was it for this Jesus died?” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


HE dog lay on the rug, because that was where 
she had placed him. He could not move, not 
even to take the milk she set before him. He 

could not believe that anything human was there to 
help him, or was his throat stricken—had terror made 
it impossible to swallow? 

There had been little for terror to complete, his skin 
hung over bones. She warmed the milk and put 
brandy in it, opened his mouth and gave it with a 
spoon. Then she must wash her hands, for filth was 
matted upon him. When she came back he turned an 
eye sidewise, daring to look at her. She pushed the 
milk nearer. He tried to drink, but was unable. 
Again she helped him. 

Then Elias came, holding out his hands. Ah, but 
he was happy! The Kyria had regained her voice! 

She was bewildered. Her voice? 

This then was a great day in Delphi, Elias went on. 
Easter Monday indeed! God had blessed them. 

And at what he saw in her face: Yes, it had been 
bad of them. They were ignorant villagers, she must 
remember. Yes, cruel, that was because their own 
lives had been hard. 

He moved nearer the dog, who seemed to withdraw, 
but could not move. He would take the unfortunate 
beast out and, in the most humane way possible, put 
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him out of his miseries. It should have been done 
long before. Himself, with his own gun, he would 
shoot the poor creature. The Kyria need have no 
fear there would be further cruelty. 

He bent down for him, but on the other side she her- 
self leaned over, shielding the dog, and holding up a 
protesting hand. 

“But, Kyria,”’ he remonstrated, “what will you do? 
The dog is filthy. And he is sick. He is past saving 
now. Anyway, he was never a good dog. He is not 
worth your trouble.” 

For answer she knelt and gave the dog more of the 
milk she had prepared for him. 

Elias was telling of his nephew Athanasius, across 
the mountain. He had a litter from his good dog, 
Julie—a dog the soldiers had left, from England. 
Within a week Elias would have one of those good 
puppies for the Kyria, if she wanted a dog. 

She put one hand upon her breast, the other upon 
the dirty mongrel. She would keep the dog. 

“The Kyria has too much compassion,” he said. 

She looked up. Was he making fun of her? Com- 
passion? She? 

Then it was she began to grow afraid. Very slowly 
it came upon her, the magnitude of this horror. It 
was over then, her release. What was this within her? 
She was feeling! What this that had happened to her 
mind? She knew. 

With a gesture she bade Elias go. 

For horror beset her. You cannot both see and 
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know! Oh, God, do not bring them together. Do not — 
thus torture! Great Being, do not yourself take this 
pleasure in pain. But she knew it was coming—her 
punishment for having tried to take herself from life. 
She had escaped, and was captured. ‘‘You who saw 
before it was your right—very well then, see—and 
knowing while you see!” 

She saw a house on a hillside. She saw all who 
moved within that house. Not all at once, but in the 
days that followed, she—Irma Lee—saw, knew. And 
what she saw, knew, was the life she had fled. 

It had waited. It had all waited. It was there 
within her, and there was no escape. 
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HE Lees lived on the outskirts of town, which 
would seem desirable, but in this town it was 
not desired. One should live on Walnut 
street, or “‘build,” and the building was to the other 
side of town, new places called Arlington Court, Park 
Lane. The Lees were “old family,” for Great-grand- 
father Lee had come there the year Iowa was opened 
for settlement, and this gave a certain position, yet an 
uncertain one. Once they had owned most of the land 
that became the western part of the town. But gradu- 
ally that had been let go. Now Father had only this 
house on the hill, the house Grandfather had built, and 
what remained of orchard and vineyard. 

There was not even an indoor toilet, and this made 
one different from the girls one knew at Sunday-school, 
all of whom had bathrooms just alike. When they 
came down to visit, as they liked to do, for there were 
the barn and the apple trees, the grapes to eat, Irma 
lived in dread of that moment some little girl wanted 
to know where to go. 

“Outside? Don’t you have any place inside? What 
do you do when it rains? Don’t people see you?” 
Then would arise question of bathtub. ‘But how do 
you keep clean?” 

“Well, she is clean, isn’t she?” her cousin Janet 
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would retort; Janet, who lived uptown, was her link 
with these girls. 

It seemed to Irma that if only they had a bathroom 
she could take her place in the world, be one among 
others. ‘‘And not even a bathroom!” her mother, 
who wanted to move uptown, would say to her father. 
In good-natured moments he would promise it. “Next 
year we'll put ina bathroom.” But next year the barn 
needed roofing. ‘How did Mother and Father get 
along?” he would defend himself. “Poor wretches,” 
he would mock, “they had to step outside!” 

All the same she loved her father. Mother was 
more like herself—afraid things weren’t right, yet 
helpless to make them right. Mother was not a good 
enough housekeeper to contend with difficulties. In 
the homes of her friends there seemed to be places to 
put everything. At their house Mother would often 
throw a cover over the sewing machine when some one 
was expected, because she hadn’t time to put things 
away. 

Irma herself would at times try to put them away. 
The ball of string belonged in this drawer of the 
kitchen cupboard; that was easy, and she at once felt 
more light-hearted. This big screw-driver belonged 
“2 the tool-house outside. She would start out with it, 
then remember her father brought it in to fix the cup- 
board and hadn’t finished doing that. Well, it would 
have to stay here, though untidy alongside this seed 
corn and the old magazines Mother was going to cut 
patterns from. And Father's neckties! Why couldn’t 
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he keep them in his room? She would start up with 
them, when her mother, coming in red-faced from 
bending over the stove, would object—‘‘Oh, no, Irma, 
I brought them down to clean.” ; 

“Where shall I keep them till you do clean them?” 
Irma would ask, in a lofty little way she adopted when 
trying to make things as they should be. 

“Oh, just leave them there,” her mother would say, 
falling into her helpless tone, but after looking at her 
little girl add, in a loving way of trying to make every- 
thing right for her, ‘“‘Just throw that cover over the 
machine, dear—till I have time to clean the things 
away.” 

Defeated, and herself tired of what she was doing, 
she could only snatch her brother’s school books, and 
banging them down in front of him, where he sat 
making a whistle, cry: “Why don’t you keep your 
things where they belong?” ‘You let my books alone! 
Think you’re smart, don’t you?” They would keep it 
up until her father, in the big chair in the front room, 
taking a minute’s rest before dinner, would snatch off 
the newspaper that was to keep flies from his face, 
crying: “Here, you two! Quit your fighting or I'll 
lick both of you!”—something he never did. 

Irma would go up the steep stairs to her room, tell- 
ing herself she hated her whole family, that she didn’t 
belong there, resolved not to go down and eat with 
them, watching Father and Ed gobble! 

Then her mother’s yoice—‘Irma! Come, dear. 
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Come down to dinner now.” ‘The stew smelled good. 
She would go down, begin with rebuking delicacy, but 
soon be passing back her plate, eating as heartily as 
they. 

Sometimes the uptown girls came down in winter, 
gaily arriving from the Third Street car. They would 
slide down hill, then come in and make taffy. The 
snow gave Irma an added importance among them, 
and she would be happy until, sitting around the big 
stove, some one, probably Isabel Allen, would speak 
of how funny it was not to have a furnace. This led 
to talk about getting up in the morning and opening 
the register, and as she was the only one for whom 
heat did not come from the cellar, it was as if the stove 
no longer warmed her. Later she knew that Isabel 
Allen was a little prig, and that she had been as much 
the snob as Isabel, for if she hadn’t been she would 
have cried: “If you don’t like our stove, get on home 
to your old furnace!” 

But no, for some reason which she then did not 
understand, and never understood in fulness, she 
wanted these things in common, and in the security of 
them she could more freely have been herself. 

Her brother Ed, two years older than Irma, be- 
longed to the neighborhood gang. This section of 
town was German now, and laborers, for the richer 
Germans had moved uptown. ‘Those terrible boys!’ 
Irma would cry. “I should think you’d be ashamed to 
have them come here!” 
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‘Anyhow they don’t think they’re better’n I am!” 
he would retort. 

“You'll never go with nice people if you go with 
them!” 

“Who said I wanted to go with nice people? 
They’re as good as you are—smarty!” 

Irma lived in horror of Ed having “those boys” 
around when her uptown friends were down. Her 
mother helped her. ‘Now the girls are coming this 
afternoon, Eddie. You can’t have the boys here.” 
But Ed disobeyed at times, and Irma must watch the 
fascinated stares of nice little girls at boys who looked 
like tramps and talked a funny English. Ed would act 
worse than any of them. ‘That’s her brother,” Irma 
would hear whispered, and the game would be halted 
as they watched Ed spit, or blow his nose without a 
handkerchief. 

Then one day something happened. The girls were 
playing house in the apple-tree. Isabel and Helen 
Curtis, who were to be callers, went in the barn to 
await preparations for them. They were to emerge 
saying, “Why, how do you do, Mrs. Pearlygate? We 
are making calls in our carriage this afternoon. We 
have so many calls to make. Is your little girl well ?” 

But their entrance was unlooked for. They came 
red-faced, mouths sucked tightly in. ‘Where are my 
wraps?’ asked Isabel, and Irma saw boys sneaking 
from the back door. There were whisperings among 
the girls. ‘Will she tell?” Irma heard. 

Isabel Allen never came down again. ‘Her mother 
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won’t let her,” Janet said tersely. “Serves her right 
for telling.” 

What had there been to tell? Irma never knew, but 
here was a dark place, a shame. 

Irma went to public school, three blocks from them. 
Her associates were the German girls. A girl does 
not want to be alone at recess, or walking home, so 
she was friends with them, though unable to restrain 
her superiorities about the uptown girls. At times 
they regarded her as something more than they, at 
other times there were group rebellions against her. 
She would arrive at school, carrying the little basket 
in which Mother had put her cookie and apple for 
recess, over it the little fringed napkin, to find, for no 
reason she knew, that not one girl would speak to her. 
She would pretend not to care, though this might go 
on for several days. Then one of them, probably 
Mattie, would come to her and ask, “Shall we walk 
home together this noon, Irma?” and she would be 
humiliatingly grateful. 

Her mother told her to invite her school friends for 
a little tea party one Saturday afternoon. She and 
Mother put a table-cloth on the big boulder in front of 
their house. Refreshments would be out there. They 
had made it very nice. They were all ready for the 
guests. They waited, kept looking down the hill. Not 
one girl came. 

“Well, dear,” said Mother brightly, at half-past 
four, ‘come on. Let’s you and I and Cousin Effie have 
the party.” 
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So Irma went through with it, herself pouring the 
cambric tea. ‘“They just haven’t very good manners,” 
Mother said, “‘and we’ll not worry about it.” 

‘“There’s all the more cake for us,’’ contributed 
Cousin Effie. Even Ed was sorry for her, and this 
hurt while it helped. 

In Delphi a woman sat staring down at a table-cloth 
—not eating the food upon it, indeed, not seeing the 
cloth at which she looked, but seeing a fringed white 
cloth over a great flat stone; seeing, not the cup beside 
her, but tiny blue cups, beside each one a bouquet of 
moss roses and sweet geranium leaves. 
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: Y ET Irma was less unhappy than these difficul- 


ties would suggest. When they were alone at 

home, and there was no fear of the outside, 
that uptown world where apparently all did things 
just alike, coming to look with surprise on their 
“funny” ways, she could herself fall into the funny 
ways and it was as if released from something. 
Father’s elbows on the table didn’t really distress her. 
The fear of some one seeing him thus, and in shirt 
sleeves, brought that hot shame; and because the shame 
was hateful to her, making her what she did not want 
to be—‘‘What’s the matter with you?” Ed might de- 
mand. ‘What you so dumb for? You act as if you 
was dead! Playin’ you’re a queen?” 

She did play a good deal. At times a queen, again 
playing the uptown world did not exist, that it was just 
themselves, just here at home. And this would make 
her happy, even though it was the uptown world of 
which she wanted to be a part. Then she was 
“Mother’s little girl,” and could sing as she helped 
with the work, even though it was the pink table-cloth 
she put on, though there were no butter plates and this 
noonday meal was called dinner, when uptown it was 
lunch. 

Sometimes Father would ‘“‘get to talking,” telling 
them stories of his Grandfather Lee, a first settler. 
‘Fad all the land between here and Scott Street.” 
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“T don’t see what he wanted with it all,’’ her mother 
would comment. 

‘Well, some men like a horse, some like a woman. 
He liked land.” 

“Tf I had the money of all the men in this town 
who’ve worked for my father,” Father would go on, 
‘“well,—guess I wouldn’t know which railroad to buy 
first. Now there’s Jim Curtis—(this was Helen 
Curtis’ father )—soon’s high school closed, he’d come 
down, respectful too: ‘I wondered if you might have a 
job for me this summer, Mr. Lee?’ Father’d scratch 
his head. ‘Well, Jim, ain’t too proud to start pullin’ 
onions, are you?’”’ 

By this time Irma was becoming a princess. Wide 
was her domain, as far as Scott Street. At the gates 
stood Helen Curtis and Isabel Allen. 

But as they were seeking, in vain, to enter these 
gates, ‘“Too bad we didn’t hold on to more of it,” 
her mother would be saying, and Father would turn 
to figuring in his little book, trying to decide just how 
low a bid he could make on that street work and get 
enough to pay for himself and his horses. 

For there was now so little land, and it paid so 
poorly, that Father, having the horses, and not want- 
ing to let them go, would bid on contracts the city let, 
often getting them, because sometimes bidding too 
low. Irma early acquired that way of trying not to 
know certain things were there to feel: Her father— 
the day’s work done, supper eaten, sitting on at the 
table, figuring in his little book. He would slip off his 
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shoes, his feet got so tired. Irma would bring his 
slippers, but he forgot to put them on. Her mother, 
coming in after the kitchen work, looking through her 
darning basket. ‘‘Well,’’ she would finally ask, 
pleasantly—how long Mother had kept pleasant, “‘go- 
ing to make pretty well on it?” 

A silence; and looking at him, Irma would see how 
troubled he was. ‘‘Going to lose,’’ he would say, 
rather cheerfully. 

“Why, Ed,” her mother would ask, frightened, 
“how did that happen?” 

“Calculated wrong.” 

And after another silence, “‘Set the alarm for five, 
will you?” 

In the morning he would talk to the horses as he 
harnessed them. 

When he hadn’t calculated wrong Father enjoyed 
this contract work. He liked getting the men together, 
and would come home with stories of “the gang”— 
their jokes on one another, the little games they tried 
to put up on him; he had a pride in how fast the work 
grew, what this one or that had said of it. He had 
so much of this pleasure in what he did that you tried 
not to think of him taking the disappointments that 
often followed the work. 

One night he got home, not earlier than usual, 
tired, dirty with the dust and sweat of the work, and 
Mother held supper back, for Father must wash and 
dress to go to the meeting of the city council, stopping 
on the way to see the chairman of the street committee, 
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make sure he was “‘all right.’””. These were the nights 
he had an anxious look, for now the work he had done 
must be passed. He hitched Judge to the buggy— 
Judge was slim and gray, Bess’ colt for whom Father 
had refused a good deal of money. “Father looks 
real stylish,” Mother said. 

Irma was asleep when he came home that night, but 
the stair door was open and his voice awakened her— 
not so much because it was loud, but because there was 
something wrong with it; angry, but hurt, tired out, 
his voice almost sobbing. 

The work had been rejected. 

“But why, Ed? “Why?” Mother asked. 

“It’s Smith. It’s that Smith. He’s there to do for 
me. He’s tryin’ to cut my throat.” 

It struck twelve, yet Irma heard him getting up at 
five. But she did not hear him talking to the horses 
that morning. 

Sometimes when the work was going well he would 
take Irma to see what he was doing. ‘Well, Irma, 
better come have a look at the job. Your old father’s 
showing them a thing or two this time.” He was 
excavating in the stone quarry and building an embank- 
ment—the biggest job Father ever had. Here, happy 
on the job, jovial with every one, Father would seem 
like a good-natured king. Men liked to work for him. 
Some said that was the trouble—he was not hard 
enough on the men. “You got to drive *em,”’ a more 
successful contractor said. 

Irma would get the feeling of her father as a com- 
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mander. She would boast, ‘My father is in charge of 
the river wall,” or “My father is walling the city,” 
and even uptown girls whose fathers worked in a bank 
would be impressed. Yet this was insecure ground. 
A good deal of the time Father worked with the men. 
The commander was also a laborer. One of the things 
Irma tried not to remember in later years was how dis- 
agreeable she had been about taking Father’s dinner. 
She wasn’t asked to do it often, for Mother under- 
stood and “pampered her,” as Cousin Effie said. 
Mother understood it was because too many of the 
German girls around there carried the hot dinners to 
their fathers at noon. It made Irma of a world she 
struggled not to be drawn into. 

But sometimes when Father couldn’t get home, and 
Ed was working with him, Mother, after trying in 
vain to get one of the neighbor’s boys, would say, 
“Irma dear—I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you to take 
their dinner—just this once.” 

She would meet Mattie, Ella, the girls she knew at 
school, carrying pails to their fathers who worked in 
factories, or perhaps on Father’s job. When she 
arrived Father might be sending a team up an ascent, 
perspiration running down his face, talking to the 
horses, trying to get them to “make it,” without using 
the whip. 

“Why, hello there,” he’d call, and run his shirt 
sleeve across his face. “You girls stay and have some 
dinner with us!” Father would want to make it into a 
picnic. What Irma felt was too complex for her to 
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understand. It was more than a child’s snobbery; it 
was her own disdain, and an almost breaking heart 
because a feeling such as his should be met by a feeling 
like hers. She was feeling with him, or for him, in 
being thus repelled by her. As she was leaving he 
would give her a nickel to buy candy at the store on 
the corner. 

Father was most happy when adding to his row of 
houses. There were seven of them now, just about 
alike. They stood on the bottom land, below the Lee 
homestead. He had gone into the contract work be- 
cause there had always been horses in the big barn, 
and he put up the houses because he had inherited the 
land, and did not want to let any more of it go. 
“We're the last Lees. Got to hold on to something.” 

He would have to build on borrowed money, and 
Mother must sign a note. This was one thing in which 
she always opposed him. ‘‘There’s interest enough to 
pay without taking on more!” He would try to ex- 
plain that the rents exceeded the interest, and so here 
was a good business proposition. 

“You’ve just got a mania for this building!” she 
would cry. 

“That’s right.” For a long time he kept patient, 
good-natured. “I’ve got a mania for taking in rent to 
support my family.” 

“Support your family! I wouldn’t talk.” 

Then Father would become angry. “I do support 
them, don’t I? Not seen anybody starving around 
here, have you?” 
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“Look at the way my sister lives, and then the 
way—”’ 

“Pity you didn’t marry somebody else, isn’t it?” 

“Yes! It is!’? Mother once.cried back at him, and 
then as they stood looking at each other, it was to 
Irma as if—cry of that rabbit, the rabbit Ed had 
caught, kept for a time, then killed for them to eat— 
that cry, surprised, rent. There was no cry now, but it 
was like that. 

Later, as if too much had happened, as if they too 
were frightened, they were talking quietly and Mother 
was signing the note. 

“Your mother just don’t understand it,” he once 
said to Irma. ‘‘She sees only the one side—that we'll 
owe more. She can’t see the other side—that we've 
got more. You understand it, don’t you, Irma?” He 
looked anxiously at his daughter. ‘Want something 
to leave you and Ed. Some day these little houses’ ll 
be real nice for you to own.” 

Mattie lived in one of the houses. Two Irish fami- 
lies had moved over from “‘the patch,” as little houses 
near the river were called. There would be quarrels 
about things thrown from one back yard to another. 
“Well, now we’ve got a Swede,” Father laughed one 
day. ‘Keep on, we'll have the map of Europe.” 

It made it somewhat as a domain. “Oh, those are 
just houses Father puts up for his workmen,” Irma 
told one of the uptown girls who asked about them. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


HEN Irma began going to high school, 
which was uptown, she would have lunch 
at Janet’s. Janet’s mother and Irma’s 

were sisters. The year before Rose, Irma’s mother, 
married Ed Lee, her sister Lucy married Will Paxton. 
Will had studied law, and went in with his father. 
They lived with the older Paxtons, in a dignified house 
on Walnut street, and when Mrs. Paxton died, Aunt 
Lucy became mistress of the house. 

Her life was quite different from Mother’s, for 
here was a house that did things in a certain manner, 
a position unquestioned. It was this definiteness Irma 
wanted for herself, the security of accepted ways; 
though she did not so think it then—a form in which 
to move. Janet need have none of those fears about 
some One coming unexpectedly. 

The dining-room was large and the windows came 
down to the floor; there was a dark, massive sideboard 
where things stood always in the same relation to one 
another. Aunt Lucy touched a bell with her foot and 
the maid, wearing a little white apron, came through 
the swinging door. There were economies, indeed, not 
as much to eat as at home, but this right way of doing 
it, always the same way, was itself as a cool pleasure. 

Because she was Janet’s cousin Irma belonged to the 
best crowd at high school. She would go to afternoon 
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parties in homes more elegant than Janet’s. Nor did 
she feel out of place there. It was here she was re- 
lated to her surroundings; as friends she had later 
would have put it, she composed in this background. 

Then she would take the Third street car, pleased 
with her social success, and arriving home might find 
Mother having trouble with the stove. She would go 
in the back way and be choked by a kitchen full of 
smoke, but—‘‘Did you have a good time, darling? 
Better not stay in here. It will hurt your eyes.” 

She would go up and change her dress so she could 
help Mother. 

It was two different worlds. She felt she belonged 
in the other, that there she could take her place and 
be what she was. But this was home, and she had an 
emotional feeling about it because so much of herself 
was somewhere else. There was always the danger 
that threatened—that some one who had seen her, 
cool, poised, at the party, would see her now eating the 
fried potatoes—Ed gobbling, Mother flushed and not 
tidy, Father in shirt sleeves, telling about his day with 
laboring men. That sharp difference, so quickly 
brought about, would have made her absurd. She had 
times of hating her family for putting her in this posi- 
tion; other times of mutely and passionately loving 
them to make up for her own disloyalty. 

This conflict within made her surface more and 
more impassive, for too much was within, and ifeie 
broke through at all it would be disorganization. 
And so she moved a little carefully, a little slowly, for 
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one of her years; gestures, words, had a certain 
definiteness, a form. ‘‘Pete’s sake!’’ Ed would jeer. 
‘Think you’re in a play?” 

Yes, often she did feel she was in a play. 

It was just before she was sixteen the thing hap- 
pened that made all of life different. 

She was awakened by her father shaking her. “Get 
right up! Throw on something and come outside. 
The house is on fire!” 

They were so frightened at having almost burned 
in their beds that precious time was lost in confusion. 
They worked with pails of water, saw that as hopeless, 
rushed in trying to get out a few things. ‘“The house 
is going!” people cried. ‘‘She’s going!” 

Father was fighting for the house until the fire de- 
partment got there. Some one cried—‘‘The barn’s 
going too!” 

“The barn?” cried Father, and terrified as he had 
not yet been. “Help me get the horses out! Boys! 
Let the house go! Help me get the horses!” 

They got Barney and Bess, who were nearest the 
fire, and frightened. Father rushed back for Judge. 
Flames broke through, and Judge became panic 
stricken. Father was talking to him, in the way he 
always talked. “Just a minute, boy. Steady now!” 
He tore off his shirt and blindfolded Judge. But to 
get out they must go through smoke, near flame. 
“That’s the boy! Good boy! Just a minute! Steady 
now!” 
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Then other sounds, many voices—‘‘Lee’s down! 
God! The horse’s gone crazy!” 

Irma started in—in high voice calling what had 
never failed to bring him: ‘‘Here’s your sugar, Judge!” 
A fireman pushed her back so violently she fell. 
Terror-stricken, she stole to one side. They passed 
her as they carried Father out. She heard his voice— 
“Save my horse, boys! He didn’t mean to!” 

“We'll have to get him to the hospital,” a fireman 
said. 

A wild horse rushed from the barn. 

Fearfully she came nearer. “Judge got out, 
Father.” 

‘“Thank—” But the words were stopped by some- 
thing spurting from his mouth. 

“Christ! A hemorrhage,” she heard a man whisper. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


FTER the fire they had to move into one of 
A “the houses.” 


“Lucky it’s vacant,” Mother said, and it 
made Irma afraid, for that voice was so careful to be 
pleasant. “Of course this is just temporary, dear,” 
her mother assured her, as she helped Irma put the few 
things she had saved into the room she would have to 
share with Cousin Effie. 

The day they brought Father home from the 
hospital—‘“Well—well,” he began, in his old way, 
“the Lord will provide. One house burns down, 
there’s another to move into.” But it was as if this 
joviality exhausted him. He went limp, looking not 
at all like Father. 

Would Father be well again? Irma was afraid to 
ask her mother. Father himself talked as if he would. 
He would say: “When I’m around again, going to put 
these new, quick maturing walnut trees on all the 
back land. Big money in them.” There would come 
a warm rush of reassurance; stopped, though, this 
happy tide, when she met his eyes. Here was some- 
thing she knew. Father was making up a play. 

They still had Judge; a little stable had been built 
for him. Father, who could go into the yard, would 
talk to him, more of his old voice there now than at 
any Other time. ‘There’s the boy!” Days when he 
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couldn’t go out, days of pain—‘‘He didn’t mean to do 
it,” he would say, and pleading in his eyes, wanting 
them to understand, not to hold it against Judge. 

Ed took a laboring man’s job at the steel works. 

Irma asked him not to, in her humiliation almost 
telling him what she felt. ‘‘It—it’s not like us.” 

‘What else is there for me to do?” 

“Work our own land—something—till Father’s 
around again.” 

Her brother looked at her. “Irma, don’t fool your- 
self. If it makes it easier for Mother and Father, let 
them. But you and me, we’re too young to fool our- 
selves. Father’s hurt in the lungs and the kidneys. 
He’s not going to be ‘around again.’ ” 

Irma went up to her room. She felt that now she 
could cry. But she hadn’t a room any more, not to 
herself. Cousin Effie was there, putting a new lacing 
in a very old corset. Her tiresome talk—the Swede 
was drunk again; those Irish would have to be stopped 
throwing their garbage in the back yard. She went 
down to the kitchen, where Mother was fixing the 
poultice Father used for pain. At sight of her face: 
“Why, dearie! What’s the matter?” Irma had to 
say it, hating herself for saying it: “I’ve no place to 
be by myself!” 

“T know, dear. We're so crowded.” Mother al- 
ways sympathized with her. How, then, could she 
hurt her? From what awful place came the satisfac- 
tion in hurting the one who sympathized with you? 
“But this is just—’ Mother looked up at her, as if 
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begging permission to say it, as if she needed to say 
again, ‘““This is just temporary.” 

Six months they had been there now. 

Feeling ashamed, she went in to visit with Father. 

He was figuring in his little book. ‘Now that one 
of the houses took us in, seems like we ought to build 
more houses. Soon’s I’m around again—”’ 

Irma went outside, walked up to the old place. She 
passed through the vineyard Grandfather Lee had 
planted and cared for, which Father too had cared for, 
though with less devotion, for Father had turned to 
other things. The vines looked strong and happy, 
here on the sunny hillside. They did not know there 
was no one to care for them now. 

The foundations of the house were undamaged— 
strong. A few charred timbers rose. This house had 
been built to last, to house for generations. She 
looked down at the row of houses—flimsy, put up as 
cheaply as possible. How much to themselves they 
had been up here. Down there they were against 
Mattie’s family to the one side, an Irish family to the 
other. “Of course this is only temporary, dear,’— 
Mother’s eyes as she said it, kept saying it, ceasing to 
believe. 

Irma shut her eyes to pretend home was still here. 
She was standing by what had been the kitchen door. 
In a moment she would open the door and goin. The 
kitchen cupboard, it was cherry, and more than a hun- 
dred years old, would be in that corner. Grandfather 
Lee had made the kitchen table from the maovles she 
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could hear now, and she heard birds singing in the 
maples, for this was Easter week. They seemed to 
have something to do with Grandfather. 

The door of his shop—it had stood over there, 
had been shaded by the trees, and he must at times 
have looked up to see what bird it was had come back. 
He had made chairs for the house too. All the chairs 
they had now were from a factory—the cheapest 
chairs a factory can make. In the sitting-room the 
table had been walnut. ‘Our old things are so heavy,” 
Mother would sigh, when she cleaned the room. Be- 
tween the two windows was the mahogany sewing- 
stand—Great-grandfather had given it to Grand- 
mother for a wedding present. There would be things 
heaped onit. She would go in now and clear them off, 
so it would look as it should. Then she would go up 
to her own room—the maple bed, big walnut bureau— 
as never before, it was hers. 

Home was gone, gone without her having loved it 
enough. Now she knew, but now it was too late. She 
smelled apple-blossoms; the iris stood high. Every- 
thing was coming up, just the same. ‘There was an 
ache in her heart for the things that were coming up, 
not knowing they were left alone. 

This sadness, homesickness, brought dreams of some 
one with whom she went far away, where life was 
different. It wasn’t any one she really knew, so this 
made thoughts that came seem all right, though there 
was something like shame over the whole of it. Eyes 
became too much Fred Allen’s eyes, and then, reso- 
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lutely, they must become something else, for Fred 
Allen never paid any attention to her. 

She sat down on the seat before the shop. Once it 
had been the trunk of an oak. That oak, her father 
used to say, must have been there before any white 
man was here. Spring made her blood flow pleasantly. 
It was as if she could feel it flowing within her. Sad- 
ness had become a sad, beautiful happiness. One is 
not destroyed by a hard present when one is sixteen. 

Boys came to see Janet. Irma pretended she did 
not like the boys, for she lived in horror of one of 
them coming to see her, and now, in that place where 
they lived Father had the parlor as bedroom; behind 
that was the dining-room, which also had to be sitting- 
room. What would she do with any one who came to 
see her? ‘Of course, this is only temporary, dear.” 
At first she had said it herself, to the girls—‘“‘Oh, dear, 
don’t come down. It’s awful. A temporary shack, 
until Father is better and we know where we want to 
build.” They had been sympathetic, but it seemed to 
her they had come to look at one another as she said it. 
No, you couldn’t go on saying it. She went to their 
houses less than she had. She heard their talk of 
parties to which she was not asked, and she had more 
and more a manner of thinking about something else, 
even pretending a new interest in her studies. She 
fought the interest she felt in the boys around her, and 
what she fought down took form in romantic dreams. 

The following year, graduated from the high school, 
Janet, with Isabel Allen and Helen Curtis, went East 
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for a year at a girls’ school in Washington. Irma, like 
Mattie and Ella, her friends among the German girls, 
went to “training school,” preparing to teach in the 
public schools. 

They had not been her companions through the high 
school years, for Irma had belonged to the other 
crowd. But now they would all walk uptown to- 
gether, carrying lunch, and this year, Janet away, 
seemed to mark a separation from the life of which she 
had, in a measure, been a part. 

Ed would come home from the factory and “wash 
up” at the kitchen sink. Sometimes she would speak 
coldly to him. ‘Why can’t you go up to your room? 
What do you want to drag us down for?” 

“Drag you down!” he once retorted. ‘‘All right, 
Miss Astorbildt! Suppose I quit work and take to 
living like a dude! Where’d you be?” 

Then he was sorry, irritable, for he almost never 
spoke of having to support the family, and she had 
the miserable feeling of having goaded him into some- 
thing that was less than he wanted to be. That was 
the most cruel thing you could do to any one, the 
greatest wrong you could do. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


HE year Irma taught a country school she 
boarded at the Mortons’ farm. She liked 
that year, for it removed her from some of 
the conflicts. Janet was home now, and gay. To keep 
any part in that life would have been too hard. She 
did not have money for clothes, and she was too proud 
to go to other girls’ houses when she could not ask 
them to hers. At least she was liberated from that old 
fear of some one coming and looking with surprise 
upon a place where they would not have expected to 
find her. She did not see Father suffer, and Mother 
becoming what she did not want to be. Yet she was 
doing what she could, supporting herself, and each 
month giving something to help at home. 
“T hate to take it, dear,’ Mother would say. “You 
ought to have it for clothes.” 
“Nonsense,” Irma would reply, and be happier. 
She liked her room at the Mortons’, looking across 
fields—apple-blossoms, honeysuckle, clover, coming in 
with the breeze. The neighborhood had its social life, 
and Miss Lee, the new teacher, was important in this. 
She enjoyed her walks to school, and home in the late 
afternoons—part of the way along a shaded road, then 
high in the wide fields. She had books from the library 
in town, and read things which gave her pleasure— 
Jane Austen she liked, and Henry James. 
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Mr. Morton had three sons and the two younger 
boys were at the state university. Horace had been 
there a part of one year, but when he came home spring 
before last, Mrs. Morton told Irma, he told them, at 
time to go back, that he wasn’t going. Pressed, “‘It’s 
too much for Father,” he told his mother. 

Horace was now twenty-four. He was unlike any 
one she had known, and Irma came to the conclusion 
the difference was in his acting upon what went on 
within him, though it might be in roundabout ways, 
humorously, in exaggeration, he expressed it. 

When she spoke once of its being too bad he had to 
stop school, ‘I don’t think it matters much where a 
person is,” he said. 

Did he mean that? Yes, he did mean the things he 
said. But how could he? For surely it made all the 
difference, where a person was. 

From her window she saw him go out to kill a 
chicken, as his mother had asked him to do. He went 
slowly. He held the chicken in his hands for a 
moment, and he looked all around. His back was to 
her; his shoulders sagged. Then he straightened, did 
what had to be done in the quickest, best way, started 
back to the house. She saw his eyes, he not knowing 
that she saw. He had experienced something, for he 
had known what he did. 

A man came to slaughter a hog. She heard the 
creature’s cry—surprised, imploring, heard it again, 
again, though her hands were to her ears; then heard 
angry voices. 
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‘“FYere’s your money,” Horace said, when they came 
back to the house, “and here’s two dollars more.” 
“What's that for?” he was asked. ‘That’s for never 
setting foot on this place again.” 

“He enjoyed it too much,” was all Horace would 
say, and said practically nothing at all that evening. 

A rotting tree had to come down. Horace went out 
with the ax. ‘‘Looks like rain,’ his father called. 
“Think we'd better work in the potatoes, leave the tree 
till next week.” 

“The birds are coming back,” Horace said. 

“The birds? What's that to do with it?” 

“They’ll nest in it,’ he replied, impatiently, as one is 
impatient in having to say what is obvious. 

Irma worried about some of the children she taught. 
It seemed they just couldn’t learn. Horace said he 
didn’t think any of us really learned much. It was as 
if we were born with what we had, and didn’t take on 
much else, not much that mattered. 

“You talk as if you didn’t believe in education,” his 
mother said piously. 

“That’s the way it seems to me,” was all he would 
add. 

And Irma began to wonder if Horace didn’t learn 
from each thing he did. He would plant, nurture, 
kill, harvest, and always it was as if he knew what he 
did, and this made her think that most people did 
things not knowing what it is they do. Horace would 
dig up a thing and throw it away, and he would look 
at it as if he knew he was throwing it away. The 
moment did not pass unmarked, unfelt. 
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As the year progressed he was less bashful with 
her. He was refencing part of the place, and she 
would pass him at work, on her way home from school. 
She might sit down and talk awhile, and she came to 
know that when she was with Horace she saw the 
things around her as she had not seen them before. 
It was not that he pointed them out, or called them 
beautiful. She would see him watching a bee, and the 
look in his eyes as he watched the bee—amused, gentle, 
curious, would let her see the bee, the flower, the hill 
beyond, the cloud. 

One evening, after their early supper, he asked: 
“Like to take a little drive?’ After that they fre- 
quently drove through the long spring twilight, into 
the evening. 

Then she would know that the calls of the birds 
were sleepy calls, she could feel sweet-scented day 
itself going to sleep, and the night blowing over it, 
refreshingly. She would know that day only slept, 
would come again. She would be aware of his near- 
ness, of his gentle look at her, would be aware of that 
which she had never known, of that which waited. 

But she would be aware also of ugliness—stark 
houses they passed, horses, dogs, too lean. Now they 
were not being shut out, they were coming into some- 
thing, into a feeling open there for them. There was 
a feeling she had never had in church—a fulness, 
richness, beauty in which there was also pain. 

With Horace, it wasn’t only that she saw the color 
of the flowers—one color in the sunlight, another in 
shadow, not only that she saw the way they were made, 
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one form as they stood erect, another as the wind bent 
them, it wasn’t only the smell that came up from the 
moist, warming earth—it might, indeed, be the smell 
from an ill-kept barn—but it was there, the moment 
alive, each moment changing, so that if one did not 
feel it this moment one would never feel it again. It 
was like the old fairy stories: the world had been 
touched with a wand that liberated all life, or liberated 
one for life. She moved through a living world, and 
she knew this was what she did. 

But when she went home each month, there too she 
knew as she had not known. Her father, suffering 
more, pressed closer to that place where he must give 
up, still saying, though feebly, “When I’m around—” 
or, “Why he didn’t mean to—” of his horse. Her 
mother, going on, but talking too much now, complain- 
ing about the things she had to do. Complaining, but 
not wanting to complain, life making her something 
she did not want to be. 

“Tt’s the hard time of life for your mother,” her 
Cousin Effie said. Yes, but what hadn’t been the hard 
time of life for Mother? What made one’s throat 
large and tight was not that she was breaking—not 
that her voice was becoming shrill and one heard her 
voice too much, but that it had so long been cheerful, 
so long been tender. 

That this should be happening, after Of course this 
is only temporary, dear,” this it was could bring hot 
pressure against the eyes. 

Each month her mother longed for that time when 
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Irma would come home. She counted the days, the 
hours, this Irma knew, now that the world had been 
touched into life. But when her daughter came, the 
excitement, the added strain of trying to have things 
nice for Irma, was too much, so that it would be to 
her father Irma would go, as for refuge, for quiet 
visits. 

She saw that this was cruel, and she was miserable 
that some difficulty in expression, some lack of power, 
kept her from putting her arms around her mother, 
saying: “Mother, I know! I’m sorry. Don’t try so 
hard.” Mother’s whole life had gone into the trying, 
until she did not have left in her that which could have 
formed into understanding. 

“Soon I can help more,’ 
could say. 

“Oh, I don’t want you to!” her mother would cry. 
“T don’t want it to ruin your life.” And Irma knew 
this was her greatest fear, her torment, that the daugh- 
ter she idolized, for whom she would have worked 
to the death, might be sucked into a life from which 
she could not escape. 

“‘What did he do it for?” her mother cried. 

“Do what, Mother?” 

“Rush into a burning barn, and ruin his family!” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Irma, outraged, though know- 
ing at the same time it was easy to be outraged when 
hers were not the days and nights spent in caring for 
the sufferer. 

And then her mother would cry, knowing that after 
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having longed for her, she had only estranged her 
daughter. 

“Mother doesn’t mean to, Father,” Irma once said, 
after fretful words, ‘‘she doesn’t want to.” 

“Oh, I know that,” he said, grateful that she had 
spoken. ‘“‘Why, Irma, you don’t know the half. How 
your mother’s up nights with me—turning me—get- 
ting hot water. Why, she'll always get up—get right 
up—if I’m in pain.” 

“And then too worn out,” thought Irma, ‘‘to meet 
the day.” Too worn out to be what she wanted to be. 
It wasn’t fair to slowly break one like that. It was 
cruel. 

“You know the first time I ever saw your mother? 
She was picking flowers in their garden. Oh, I’d seen 
her before—but not to see her. I was going to the 
river to meet the steamboat. So, as I saw her stand- 
ing there, I asked if I could water the horse, though it 
must have been a surprise to him, for he didn’t need 
water. Why, Irma, she was as pink and as blue and 
as white and as gold as the flowers she held. Well, 
funny, how many times that month I had to go looking 
for the steamboat. Then the next month I didn’t 
pretend ‘twas a steamboat. And the month after, we 
were married.’ He was silent, smiling. “She was so 
gay,” he said. ‘She was—so sweet.” 

“Keep on your own side of the fence!” they heard 
Mother’s shrill voice from the porch. “Always 
tramping down our yard!” 
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was as if she and Horace were less acquainted 

than when she left. What she had felt made 
her hold away from him, and not without fear. 
Scarcely knowing this, and not wanting to know it, it 
seemed to her that when she saw him anew he was not 
as good-looking, less presentable, than he had seemed 
in being with him day after day. Compared with the 
gallant figure in her dreams Horace Morton, the young 
farmer, was something of a shock when he met her at 
the train. 

He did not understand why she was less easy, less 
outgoing, than the day she left, and there would be a 
constraint which in itself irritated her. After several 
days this would begin to wear away. Life was again 
the life here on the farm, Horace the heart of it. The 
country itself wooed her back, for it was all alive, 
she who moved through it was alive, and when she met 
him on the way from school, when he came around the 
corner of the barn, when she heard his voice in the 
orchard, or as they drove through the evening, this 
aliveness, magic, was something between him and her, 
something that was neither one of them but came into 
life between them. 

She would lie awake after she had gone to bed, 
knowing that Horace was in his room down the hall, 
aware of the arm that circled her head, of her eyes as 
closing, of her breasts as larger, firm. Drowsiness was 
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an ecstasy and waking an adventure. There were 
times of gentleness with the children at school, other 
times of unreasonable exasperation. He would tell 
her things: when he smoked his first cigarette, how he 
drank too much beer when he was sixteen, and any- 
thing she knew about him which his family did not 
know was a secret, a happy excitement. 

One day they were walking over rough ground, 
across fields from her school, and Irma turned her 
ankle. There was a moment’s pain, and she bent with 
it. 

His arms were around her. ‘Darling!’ 

Surprised, confused, they stood there. 

“T think I can walk.” 

‘Maybe you’d better not try.” 

He drew her to him. He kissed her. 

“I—” she stammered, overwhelmed by all she felt. 

“You’re beautiful! I love you, Irma.’”’ He was 
looking at her—looking right at her—everything that 
was Horace, all that was himself, and this was more 
intimate than the kiss had been. 

In her room she must look to see if it were true she 
was beautiful. Her gray eyes were dark and bright; 
her mouth a more tender, happy mouth. All through 
her neck, up into her face, the excited blood flowed, 
making her indeed beautiful. She let down her hair, 
long, thick, rich in color. She threw back her arms 
and stood there, her body rhythmic with youth and 
power, flushed with sense of being desired. 

Now they were shy with one another when others 
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were around, charged with happy excitement, for there 
was that between them which no one else knew. They 
danced together at a barn-raising at one of the neigh- 
bor’s, drove three miles home through the moonlight 
—slowly, shy and confident. 

Then Irma went home again, and there was some 
one there who had not been in their house before. 
Lena, daughter of the Swedish family that lived in one 
of their houses. Ed had disgraced them! He had 
married Lena because she was going to have a baby, 
and the baby was his. 

Mother and Father were quiet about it. They had 
gone through their hard time, now there was accept- 
ance. “He had to, dear,’ was all Mother said. 
‘When her father told Father how it was, your father 
said we'd make it right, of course.” 

“But how could he?” cried Irma. “How could he 
degrade himself like that!” 

“Come in here, daughter,” her father called. 

‘.q’s had a hard time. He’s worked for us. He’s 
had nothing else. There—don’t cry, Irma. It’s not 
so bad. She’s not a bad girl. She helps your mother. 
She’s real kind to me. Never mind. We'll like the 
baby, soon’s it comes. It’ll be cheerful, having a baby 
in the house.” And Father tried to smile through the 
pain he had all the time now. 

Through the thin partitions she would hear Ed and 
Lena in his little room—laughing, loverlike. Going 
upstairs one day she came upon them, Ed running his 
hands over Lena’s breasts—hot, lustful, but only 
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laughing foolishly when they were surprised. All the 
people in the row understood it. They would laugh, 
though indulgently. 

It drove Irma back into her retreat, into the not 
knowing, the refusing to know. It threw shame over 
her feeling for Horace, shocking, humiliating her. 
This was what it was then! Her brother could feel it 
for that common, brazen girl. Always staring at him 
with her wide, foolish eyes, her loose, wet mouth! 
Shame. Shame he had brought upon them! 

The thing it was hardest not to know was Horace’s 
eyes—hurt, bewildered. 

‘““What is it, Irma?” he asked, after she had twice 
refused to go for a ride with him. 

‘What is what?” she asked, dishonestly. 

He could only stand looking at her, hurt until he 
was dumb. 

And this was the month of June—the hot sweet 
nights. 

The last day of her school he walked up to meet 
her. 

“Irma?” 

“Yes?” she said, politely. 

‘Was it—anything I did?” 

She could only shake her head, fearful her eyes were 
going to fill with tears. 

“Irma, I love you. Will you—forgive anything 
there may be to forgive; will you—forget what there 
may be to forget, and will you marry me, Irma?” 

They stood there by the side of the road, by the 
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old stone fence. She knew that she should say yes. 
That saying yes to him was saying yes to life, taking 
its beauty, its hurt. But she was seeing all of that 
too well. Through him it flowed, through him it was 
made manifest. If she went farther with him, she 
could not again shut her eyes. “He didn’t mean to,” 
her father was saying, and—‘Of course this is only 
temporary, dear,’—all there, alive in this moment 
when she wanted to merge with him and know noth- 
ing, and know the truth. It was her destiny—that 
moment—and almost she knew it, wanting to hold out 
to him the hand that pressed hard on the old stone 
wall. She felt the whole world as something that lived 
—could give, could be hurt. 
“No,” she said—denying, betraying. 
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FTER her father died Irma and her mother 
A lived alone, for Ed and Lena had taken the 

house next door, left vacant when Mattie’s 
family moved to a better neighborhood. Her father 
had talked of its being nice to have a baby in the house, 
but the baby woke him in the night, and when he woke 
it was to pain. 

Irma had a town school now, near home, teaching in 
one of the rooms where she had herself been a pupil. 
She would look out at recess, the children playing 
games she had played. Sometimes it was as if she 
were still playing those games, as if she should go down 
and join them; other times it was like a dream, that she 
had ever done those things, and it was hard to believe 
this Miss Lee was one with that child who had brought 
to school her little basket, in which were an apple and 
a cookie, covered with a fringed napkin. A chubby 
little German girl sat in the seat where Irma Lee had 
sat. The years, what did they mean—slow years, 
going by so quickly, seeming so important, leaving one 
untouched, leaving one so different. Where was the 
truth of it—in these different feelings of what the years 
do to one? 

Now she was cut away from that uptown world 
which had been her desire. Only through Janet was 
there any link. ‘Things are too hard at home,”’ was 
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her reply, when Janet still tried to include her. It 
was failure, and relief. 

After her father’s death her mother had to go to 
bed, and it was not the same mother who got up. She 
would still try, but that only made it harder for the 
one she would help. ‘‘You must rest, Mother,” Irma 
would say, and knew that her voice was sometimes 
more authoritative than kind. If she would only “give © 
up to it,”’ as they said she should, it would be simpler. 
But not simpler for her mother. There was life that 
wanted to keep in the ways it had known, wanted the 
familiarity, reassurance, of things she had always done. 

Irma, coming home from school, often tired, fretted, 
was not always patient with her mother, who wanted 
to set the table. Those slow trips back and forth, 
easier to have made them one’s self than to see them 
being made. “Oh, Mother, do go in and sit down. 
I'll have it ready in a moment.” 

“JT just wanted to see that little oven,” her mother 
once said. (A little oven they put on the gas burner.) 
“So many nights, when we were here alone, I baked the 
potatoes for your father in this little oven.” Near 
tears, trying to rally: “It’s handy, isn’t it? It—it 
works so nicely.” 

Now her mother talked all the time about her 
father. 

“If only I had known,” she murmured one night, 
when Irma was helping her to bed. 

“Known what, Mother?” 

“That it wouldn’t be any longer than this. Why, 
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I could have stood it—that long. It was only that 
I didn’t see any—I didn’t see any—” 

Relief, Irma knew was the word she could not say. 

Now there was relief and all she wanted was her 
burden back again. 

Only the next year Irma understood this better, 
understanding it after she too was relieved of her 
burden, after she too wanted it back again. 

As her mother failed rather than gained, grew more 
feeble than her fifty years should make her, they had 
another doctor. 

“Anemia,” he said, and looked at Irma, as to see 
how much she knew, what she could bear. 

“Then I suppose,” she took it up competently, 
afraid of something in his silence, “rest, good food, 
sunshine.” 

Her tone was too assured, perhaps. He shook his 
head. ‘‘Pernicious anemia,” he said, and waited to 
see what that meant to her. 

Even though he had not told her she would have 
known soon—disintegrating body, failing mind. 

“God is good. He is going to take her now,” their 
old family physician said, when he came one Sunday 
morning. ‘Do not grieve, child. Anything else would 
be—” He shook his head. ‘This is the best we can 
ask for her.” 

Irma went in and sat by her mother. So this was 
the best they could ask for her. . . . She put her hand 
on her mother’s hand—thin, almost bloodless, hand 
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. that had served her all her life. She wept, and her 
mother did not even know that she was weeping. 

Mother asked to see her sister Lucy. “I promise,” 
Irma heard Aunt Lucy say, after the sisters had been 
left alone. 

“IT want you to come home with me, dear,” Aunt 
Lucy said, after the funeral. 

Irma shook her head. 

“Yes, Irma. It was your mother’s last request. I 
promised. Besides, I want you.” 

So at last Irma went to live uptown. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


school. Janet had married Fred Allen and 

they lived in their new house on McClellan 
Heights. Janet was of the gayest, smartest crowd in 
town. 

One Saturday afternoon they heard her new high- 
powered car turn up the drive. ‘Oh, I wish Fred 
wouldn’t let Janet drive that car,” Aunt Lucy moaned. 
“It’s nothing for a woman to do.” 

Janet had come to take Irma out in the new car. 

“No, Irma, you can’t say no this time,’”’ she in- 
sisted, as they turned up the river road. “It won’t be 
a big dinner—and heavens !—what if it were? What's 
the matter with you? One would think you were forty, 
and a fright.” 

“T’m a school marm,” laughed Irma. 

‘“You’re teaching school; you’re no more school 
marm than Iam. But I'll tell you one thing—you will 
be a school marm, if you keep in this rut.” 

Irma looked straight ahead. Yes, that was true. 

“And why?” Janet cried, exasperated by the silence. 
“It’s as if you were trying to commit suicide!” 

She had lived at her Aunt Lucy’s almost two years. 
“Irma is sad,’ Aunt Lucy said at first, approving. 
‘She doesn’t feel like running around with you, Janet. 
She wants to stay quietly here at home with me. Later 
it will be different, of course.” 
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But it had not become different. She had resisted 
Janet’s loyal affectionate maneuvers to make her part 
of her own group. She had accepted her aunt’s idea 
that later it would be different, but the time did not 
come when she wanted it different. Her rut was 
easier, though she knew it was true she was not a 
fright. She was not without her romantic life, but it 
was through dreams, sometimes by way of books, it 
came. Ever since that ‘‘No,’’ to Horace, love was 
something apart from reality. Of anything else she 
was afraid. Too much was there. If she came into 
that aliveness, then it would all be there—the meaning, 
feeling, of all the days. 

When she used to walk from school to the Mortons’ 
she would pass a farmhouse where a young collie dog 
was tied. He would bark furiously as he saw her 
coming, but after a little he would begin to prance, 
wanting to play with her. One day she turned in to 
visit him. He strained to his utmost to get to her. 
She was a little afraid of dogs, but could not now re- 
fuse to go up to him. He put his big paws on her 
chest, wanting to lick her face. He could scarcely con- 
tain his joy in the visit. When she left he strained to 
go with her. 

She would often stop and play with him, always tied 
there in the front yard. But one day the woman came 
out and asked her not to do this. “We don’t want him 
to make up with strangers,” she explained. ‘‘We want 
him to be cross, so’s he’ll be a watch dog.” 

After that she had to pass him, though each time 
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he tried to get to her—disappointed, not understand- 
ing. That hurt most—that he did not understand. 
He was not cross—not yet. ‘They had not yet de- 
stroyed his spirit. Each day it was there to be 
liberated. How long it lived—the love and the joy 
in him—still there to be liberated. 

It was Horace—it was love—made her almost 
know it was this way with people, too; made her know 
they were tied, let her see how long that courage, 
beauty, which was themselves kept alive in them, how 
day after day it was there to be liberated, and it was 
not liberated. Her father “figuring” through his 
pain; her mother, voice long cheerful; her brother, 
working in the factory. All tied—short rope. No! 
If you came into it, you could know it all. Better a 
world one made up, in which one moved unthreatened. 

She wished Janet would let her alone. “I haven't 
anything to wear.” 

“I love you in that green chiffon. It makes your 
hair wonderful. It somehow goes with your pale face 
and your calm sure manner. You have more distinc- 
tion than all of us put together.” 

Irma was not averse to this picture of herself. She 
saw herself moving slowly through great halls, 

“But you’ve got to give people a chance to see you 
for what you are. You've got to make something of 
yourself. You weren’t cut out for an old maid school 
teacher.”’ 

Old maid school teacher had a horrid sound—Miss 
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Libby—Miss Jenny Seares. Already she was twenty- 
seven. 

“Who is this Dan Shraeder?” she asked. 

“School friend of Fred’s; an architect. He’s on his 
way to Minneapolis to do a house for the Langleys’. 
I want something to show him!” 

“J think you'd better show him Helen Curtis,” 
laughed Irma. ‘‘You’re good to want me, Janet,” she 
said soberly. She hesitated. ‘“‘I’ll come. Only, re- 
member you brought it on yourself, if the school marm 
doesn’t know how to act.” 

~“You’d know how to act anywhere,” Janet assured 
her. 

Sunday afternoon Aunt Lucy and Uncle Will went 
to aconcert. Alone in the house, Irma wandered from 
room to room. It was not usual for her to be restless, 
but something about going to a party on Tuesday 
broke the quiet of Miss Lee, teacher of the seventh 
grade at the Wadsworth School. She had stayed 
home to correct examination papers, but neglected 
them. 

This house was now her home. When she was a 
little girl it had seemed everything would be easy for 
her, were this her home. Here she would have had 
her chance. Here she might have been herself. She 
stood in the hall it had been a pleasure to enter. It 
went from the front to the back of the house. 
Through the glass doors at the rear one looked into 
the garden, down terraces to the lower garden. She 
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stepped into the drawing-room. It had meant some- 
thing to her that they called it the drawing-room. 
She went up the long gracious stairway, curving toward 
the top, her hand on the dark smooth rail. She went 
to the room that had been Janet’s and which now was 
hers. It was more Janet’s than hers, this birdseye 
maple, dainty Swiss curtains, delicate rugs. There 
had been years when she had felt if this were her room 
nothing else would have much mattered, or rather, 
everything good would have come. 

She was homesick. She would take the Third street 
car and go down and see Ed and Lena. 

There were two babies now, and a third coming. 
But Ed was making better money, and Lena man- 
aged pretty well. She had never lost that foolish, 
happy look. Ed had been down to the store and 
brought home ice cream. Father used to do that on 
Sunday afternoons. “Well, anybody want any of this 
stuff?” he’d call out in his jovial voice. Ed and Lena 
shared their ice cream with her, sitting in the kitchen, 
because the sun was coming in there, and it was more 
cheerful. 

Ed was worried about the houses. “This end of 
town’s no good any more. Half of ’em empty, and 
what’s here won’t pay. The rents don’t pay the in- 
terest and taxes and repairs, and that’s the truth.” 

“We'd better sell them,” said Lena. 

‘Easier said than done. They’re dead timber.” 

Irma was looking from the kitchen window, looking 
to the house next door. That house was vacant now. 
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She could look into the very room where her father 
had sat figuring in his little book. “Well, ‘long as one 
of the houses took us in, seems like we ought to build 
more houses. Some day it’s going to be real nice 
for you and Ed to have these houses, Irma.” 

She said she would take a walk, that she would like 
to go up the hill to the old place. Ed and Lena went 
with her. 

Passing through the vineyard, Irma stopped to take 
off a dead vine that should have been pruned, to lift a 
vine that trailed on the ground. The vineyard had 
been let to a neighbor. “It needs spraying. Why 
doesn’t he take care of it?’ she demanded. 

They had not sold this land, holding it for more 
money. It was a beautiful site, and this part of town 
might one day mean more. 

Honeysuckle that had climbed over the kitchen door 
had gone on growing, a vigorous tangled growth. 
Having nowhere to climb, it crept along the old 
foundation. 

They sat down on stones that had held up their 
house. ‘‘Remember how we used to fight, Irma?” her 
brother laughed. 

“Oh, brothers and sisters always fight,”’ said Lena, 
in her easy-going way. “Irma is a nice name. If this 
is a girl, we'll name her Irma.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Irma. 

“Why not?” asked Lena. “I think it’s a pretty 
name.” 

“T don’t believe it—brings luck.” 
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“But see what luck you have, Irma. Living in that 
grand house—teaching an uptown school.” 

Was Lena making fun of her? No, her wide eyes 
were serious. 

Ed was looking down at the houses. ‘“‘We’ve got to 
do our best to get rid of them. They’re going to 
pieces.” 

‘Then you and me could maybe build up here.” 

“Tve thought of it,”’ he said. 

“Well, now we’ve got a Swede.” Her father’s 
voice, the day he told them of Lena’s family moving 
into one of the houses. Father’s voice silent now. 
Mother’s silent. Would Lena live here? And a little 
girl named Irma Lee? It was right around her—all 
that wanted to get to her to be known, to be given 
place, that it might be felt. 

“I must be getting back uptown,” she said, as if 
she had lost interest in them. 
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T the time it did not seem an important 
A moment, but it was as if eyes, the mind, know- 
ing this moment would be summoned again, 
made provision, stored. Five years later, when her 
life with Dan Shraeder was ending, and now in Delphi, 
when it again came into life (realized as never be- 
fore—revealed) that moment when she first saw his 
eyes upon her was there with its full content—not only 
the startled, interested look from this stranger, but the 
bust of Fred Allen’s father that was behind him, the 
lilac-colored hangings—Janet beside him in her white 
dress and the black Spanish shawl. It is as if certain 
moments are destined to live, though one’s self does 
not know it, and in them, as if lifted from time, live 
too the things not important—a candle in the draft 
from the French windows that stood open to the 
verandah—the Japanese butler quietly moving it, a 
deft brown hand for one instant curiously lighted, and 
lighted for—how many years would it be? The tilted 
glass of Joe Curtis. His voice—Great.” 

Their ways had changed since she had been of this 
group. Unsure of herself, she appeared particularly 
composed. She was wearing the dress Aunt Lucy gave 
her for Janet’s wedding. Isabel Allen’s dress was 
more informal and more fashionable. ‘How nice to 
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see you, Irma,” Isabel had said, but Irma was aware 
of a look at the dress Janet, a little before, said had 
stepped out of a painting. Aunt Lucy had dressed the 
dress up with beautifully made water lilies whose stems 
hung long. Helen Curtis cried out at the jade neck- 
lace, then said, ‘‘Oh, yes,’ knowing it was Aunt Lucy’s. 
“Tt’s lovely with your dress,” she said, in that old way 
of being kind just a little too late, sending Irma back 
to the feeling of not being like the rest of them. 

But this time it made her turn on them, and on her- 
self. If again she could be back in her old home on 
the hill—Father at the table “figuring,” Mother in 
the cushioned wooden rocker, looking through her 
darning basket—her brother, whom she had passed by 
for not having the ways of these people—and what 
were their ways, after all?—talking too much, silly 
little movements, running around trying to be noticed. 
She was alive with emotion for what would not be 
again, and the surface of this emotion was disdain— 
for the people shrilly laughing in this room, for herself. 

She knew her dress wasn’t right and so she gave to 
it everything of presence she herself could bring, cool 
as the water lilies at her belt, making her own the 
borrowed jade at her throat. 

She was standing behind a small table, her hand rest- 
ing on an ivory box, when she saw a man looking at 
her as if startled. She looked away, but not in con- 
fused haste to do so, coolly regarding him for the 
moment. He had bulk, there beside Janet, yet one 
knew at once he was active, strong. He was reddened 
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by sun, and the eyes looking at her as if arrested by 
something quite unexpected were lively, keen. Not 
looking away from her he ran his hand through thick, 
light brown hair, setting awry curls that had been 
brushed down. She turned to Joe Curtis with an in- 
quiry about duck shooting. 

But in a moment Janet was before her. ‘Here’s 
Dan, Irma—Dan Shraeder. This is my cousin, Irma 
ieee. 

“Irma Lee,” he repeated, not taking his eyes from 
her. 

“Will you marry me, Irma Lee?” he asked at the 
end of three tumultuous days. 

““How absurd,” she said. 

“What's absurd about it?” 

“We do not know each other.” 

“Oh, but we will get acquainted. Getting married 
—lI assure you—that is a very good way of getting 
acquainted,” and he was looking at her in Dan’s pro- 
longed, mocking, provocative way. 

“If you don’t, Irma,” cried Janet, “‘you’ll be a fool!” 

“Much as I want you here with me, dear,’ Aunt 
Lucy said, gently, “I do feel it is your opportunity 
for a life of your own. If only your mother could 
know—how happy she would be.” 

Dan had to go on to Minneapolis. She said yes by 
letter. It seemed true—she would be a fool not to, 
and she was excited by being desired. 

Janet was matron of honor; Isabel Allen and Helen 
Curtis were bridesmaids. That uptown world of her 
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childish desire crowded Aunt Lucy’s drawing-room for 
her wedding reception. 

When she kissed Lena good-by she held her closer 
than she had ever held any one, as if to make up for 
something; and, oddly, as if here were the past, and 
home. 

“Now what did I tell you, Irma,” laughed Lena, 
tears in her eyes which always looked wide and foolish, 
“‘you are lucky.” 

It seemed for a time—a considerable time—that this 
must be true. Thinking it in any usual way—yes, she 
was fortunate. No longer the school teacher—though 
she had not disliked teaching. She liked the children, 
liked to feel she was there to arrange something for 
them, and her calm manner had succeeded there. No 
longer a poor relation—though how good they had 
been to her! But released from that uncertain social 
position which had brought unhappiness from the time 
she was a little girl. Dan was sure enough of himself 
to give an assured place to her. It was something into 
which she could step, which was uncontested. He was 
not rich, but there was enough money for their place in 
life—not the old money worries that brought ugliness 
into their life at home. 

If a commission failed Dan would inquire about the 
poorhouse, but there was security in these very jokes. 
Irma well knew one didn’t treat it like that if it 
threatened. 

Dan was popular, indeed rather hilariously beloved 
by his friends, for with a careless, worldly sort of gaiety 
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he had an easy-going warmth that seemed of the quality 
of the times. “I am a big fool,” he might say when 
they came home from a party, but he was not distressed 
at having been a fool. He could dance until three in 
the morning, and be at work by ten. 

He was with an older architect in Boston, but he did 
some independent work on Cape Cod. Their first sum- 
mer was near Chatham. 

When Dan left her, after he had several times 
spoken of what was left out, she brought herself to ask 
what it was their life left out. ‘‘Excitement,” he said, 
looking away, knowing he had hurt and Dan did not 
like to hurt. 

Excitement. For her it had not been left out, though 
it was less in what happened between them than in the 
sense of all that was there, almost untouched. The ex- 
citement was in the feeling of life’s precariousness, like 
the excitement of using but a little of a great and dan- 
gerous force. There was excitement in the very fact 
they should be together, when they were so different, 
each bringing to the other this stranger. Precarious- 
ness in it, that little place which was their life in com- 
mon surrounded by the differences. It was like things 
one read about space. Our world as aroom. We are 
shut in it, and to us it seems to stand still, but seeming 
to stand still, it moves with a swiftness inconceivable. 
We do not know why it moves, or where it is going. 
We do not even know where it is, or what may be some- 
where else. We know a small place in a vast unknown. 
We cherish our small place, for it is all we have of 
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safety, all that is ours of opportunity. But the sense 
of all the rest is there, sometimes as a loneliness, al- 
ways an excitement. 

“What an exciting party!” they cried, as they came 
in one afternoon for tea—or, more literally, for a 
drink. “What an exciting party!’ repeated the next 
car. 

Yes, exciting enough. Some one had a friend whose 
yacht was in the harbor. Plenty to drink—dancing— 
diving from the boat for a moonlight swim. But her 
true excitement came later. Not through Dan’s pas- 
sion—for this life between them was excitement re- 
lated to itself alone, though it did not seem that should 
be true, and she wondered, need it be true? He was 
her lover, indeed a lover, and if he left her unsatisfied it 
was because she would have this beauty a part of all 
beauty, this madness one with the mad stretch that was 
existence itself. Usually the times of love between 
them came after the excitement, the drinks, of a party. 
This a little humiliated her. Must he have the stimulus 
of drinking, of his dancing with other women, to desire 
her? She put down the thought as horrid; it could be 
put down, for it was not wholly true, and yet true that 
after the first year his intenser passion followed other 
excitements. That was natural enough, she would have 
herself believe, for if she continued to think of it there 
could come an idea like poison—was the excitement 
for women, and did it go to her because it was she who 
was there for him? That was morbid, she told herself. 
He was hers—hers to care for, in every way. And 
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often her affection for him would mount with his need 
of her, and she had a sense of not having failed him 
when the urge of the man became as the happy fatigue, 
the contentment, of a child. Then she would push back 
the hair from his brow, take his head in her arms as he 
went to sleep. He was her Dan. He loved her and 
gave her this life, this place among people. These 
others would care little for her—she knew it, were it 
not for Dan. He saw in her what the others did not 
see, desiring as they did not desire. Thus he made 
her desirable. He made her a woman. 

And she was a woman, with her own desire, and for 
this too she was grateful to him. As in the romantic 
dreams, some one had come and carried her away. 
Pale now were those old imaginings, and with Miss Lee 
the school teacher they might have gone on as a secret 
absurdity, becoming—one did not like to think what 
unreality. 

And yet—she felt it that night they came home from 
the party on the boat—there was something left out. 
“Tet’s have another drink,” Dan said. 

“Oh, Dan dear, come now, we’ve had drinks enough, 
and it’s three o’clock.” 

‘What if itis? It’s my vacation. I want my vaca- 
tion,” and he pounded the bottle down on the table. 

“Drink with me, Irma,” he said, and with a curious 
earnestness. “Let yourself go. Forget it! Once in 
a while—just once in a while—for me!” 

She took the drink he pushed toward her, looking at 
him, for she knew he was saying something to her. 
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‘‘When I first saw you—there at Janet’s—so high 
above all the others—so calm, different—do you know 
what you were to me?” 

She shook her head. 

“Something to be reached. Something to be bat- 
tered down!” 

“Why, Dan,” she laughed, ‘‘do you want to batter 
me down?” 

“Yes!” he cried, seizing her wrists so roughly that 
her drink shook there between them. ‘Once in a while 
—I do!” 

That night it was as if he did batter her down. Pas- 
sion was there between them, as never before. 

Yet that night she was unfaithful to Dan, as never 
before. After he had gone to sleep, after moonlight 
had gone from the room and dawn was coming, she 
rose and stood at the window, watching night become 
day. She felt that she too would like to batter some- 
thing down, making a way to what was there. And as 
she leaned from the room where Dan was, she thought 
of Horace and how, in the little they had had, he made 
her one with it all, opening to what was there. Of this 
she had been afraid; and this she wanted. Her love for 
Horace opened her to it all, and her love for Dan en- 
closed her with itself. She had been treacherous to 
something great. But again turning from that, she 
felt she was now treacherous to Dan, and when she 
went back to bed her quiet caresses did not wake him. 
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ple had come from Cape Cod, that Great-grand- 

father Chippman’s father had gone there in the 
first days of America. One day she had to go with Dan 
to Barnstable, their county seat, and from the court- 
house they went to the old burying-ground. On leaning 
stones—one had fallen—she made out names she had 
read in her grandmother’s Bible. It seemed a curious 
relation to them—having known them first in that dis- 
tant place to which their name was carried, then finding 
them here, where themselves remained. In her alone 
was knowledge of the two abodes. It seemed to give 
her an added life, as if something that was gone focused 
in her. 

From the first, she had cared for the Cape, liking it 
because it was not too insistent, or too luxurious; loving 
it, perhaps, for its difficulties, its hard-won triumphs. 
It moved her that so much should grow in the sand, 
taking strange, wind-formed shapes. She had won- 
dered why she had thus accepted it—so unlike the 
wider, richer country that had nurtured her. From 
deep inland, it would seem she could not have felt at 
home on land over which went sound and feel of the 
sea. This acceptance was now more authentic, it was 
her right, and as she listened to the sea she would think 
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how the first of her ancestors of whom she had knowl- 
edge had heard this sea and seen these fogs gather and 
dissolve. 

“Irma is a Cape-Codder,” Dan would laugh. “The 
rest of us are summer upstarts. 

“Jt rather explains you,” he confided to her. 

She read what she could find of old days, recon- 
structing them in her imagination, pleased with the 
feeling this was her background. ‘This strip of land 
extending itself beyond other land, reaching far out to 
sea, was something like life itself. Rather lonely, 
brave, making its own place of safety, surrounded by 
what was not itself. She loved the way the wind bent 
the tall beach grass, and when she found bright flowers 
in gray moss she had a more tender feeling than flow- 
ers had given before. 

“We should buy one of these old houses,” she said. 

‘Some day I want to build a house for you. I am 
thinking about it. A house that will be Irma, and 
wouldn’t be right for any one else in the world.” 

“But you will live in it too,” she laughed. 

“Yes, I will live in your house, Irma. Even though 
it isn’t my house, I will live in your house forever.” 

It seemed then he would indeed live in her house for- 
ever. And her fervor was for making a house—a life 
—for him, stability to safeguard his restlessness, for 
she saw he was prodigal, and she would conserve. 

One day they drove down the Cape, through the 
town of Wellfleet and the pine woods beyond. It was 
July, and “Oh, slowly,” she would say, for the heat had 
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liberated the smell of the pines and it seemed they 
should not rush through it unfelt. 

At the top of a hill they came to the end of the woods 
and before them rolled the reaches of Truro. Again 
she asked him to stop, for here was country unlike any 
she had seen. These hills were as waves arrested. 
Once it had been dunes; time and man had made the 
dunes soil, bringing to rest something long restless. 
The sand had become orchard and field and garden— 
yes, and vineyard, though open sea was only a mile to 
their right, and no farther to the other side lay the 
beautiful big harbor where ships came to rest. Little 
houses to which men of the sea had returned were safe 
in the valleys, and churches rose bravely from the hills. 
Over it all blew the sea. 

Suddenly she pointed. ‘There!” 

“There’s what?” 

“My house. Our house!” 

Below them was Pamet River—a tidal stream and 
marshes; beyond that, on a rise, waited her house. 
Surprisingly enough it was not the Cape house—not 
that happily proportioned story and a half house her 
ancestors had built. It was two stories, and looked 
square, more as the Colonial house. The shingled sides 
had faded lavender gray, trimmings were so dark a red 
they had weathered purple and black. Back of the 
house were silver poplars, and in a hollow to one side 
an old orchard. 

Dan regarded it in his keen way. It was off the high- 
way, on a side road beyond the marshes; there seemed 
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nothing else on this road, which was bordered with 
poplars. 

“Lonely,” he said. 

She shook her head. ‘Alone, not lonely.” 

They reached it and walked among lilac hedges, 
syringas and a tangle of climbing roses. ‘The iris 
should be cultivated,” she said, suddenly capable. 

“You don’t even know it’s for sale,” he laughed. 

They learned it had been long unoccupied. Yes, it 
could be bought. It had belonged to the ministers. 
What ministers? Of that first church on the hill. But 
the church had to close, for, the old fellow told them, 
the Truro harbor had changed, filled in. The vessels 
could no longer come in, so people had moved to Proy- 
incetown, New Bedford, Gloucester, gone West. They 
had gone away and left their houses, so who was there 
for the minister to preach to, and he too had gone away. 

The hall went through the center, as in Aunt Lucy’s 
house. ‘There were big fireplaces and paneled rooms; 
furniture that had been lived with, as in their house at 
home; some of these things were so familiar it was as 
if their things had not burned, after all. She stood at 
the front window, at twilight, looking across the 
marshes to the Wellfleet woods. Beyond that long, 
slow hill she heard the sea. 

Next time they went back to it she found a new rea- 
son for having it. The vineyard was not too far gone; 
she could restore it, and then it would not so much be 
on her conscience that the old vineyard at home— 
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Grandfather Lee’s vineyard—was neglected and would 
die. 

“Oh, come,” he laughed, “what a reason for buying 
a house!” 

She looked at him in surprise. ‘But don’t you think 
it is a reason?” she asked gently, for she was most 
gentle when seriously bewildered. 

“I was going to build a house for you,” he objected. 

“But here it is, waiting for us.” Feeling disap- 
pointment: “Later. But now, while we are waiting?” 

He too liked it, but held back, as if knowing he would 
never rear his house for her, if they took this house as 
theirs. It was so far from the things he was doing, he 
said. But he liked to drive, she argued; after all, it 
was less than an hour away. She would move a chair 
nearer the window, or before a fireplace; would pull 
weeds from the garden where columbine still grew. 
“Oh, well, I see you have taken the house,” Dan 
jaughed. 

“We will call it Mt. Mortgage,” he said, the Sep- 
tember day they bought it. 

All that winter Irma lived in the house, though she 
was really living in Boston. 

The next summer, “Yes, it is your house,’’ Dan ad- 
mitted, “though I didn’t build it for you.” 

“You bought it for me, dear.” 

“Oh, bought it for you,’—dissatisfied. ‘“‘And who 
can’t buy a house he doesn’t pay for?” 
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HE restlessness around her made Irma appear 

the more authentic. There was in this life a 

cliché of formlessness, which she did not ac- 
cept, and from which she was relief. She was of her 
house, she was inher place. There were many comings 
and goings, people who stayed for a time where they 
happened to find themselves. More and more, this was 
hers, and people liked to come to it, as if here were 
something stable. 

The house was cool; it gave sense of the ample, of 
something arranged, held. Dan too liked to come 
home to their house. He would find her restoring the 
garden, and though he might laugh at her earnestness, 
her hard work, he seemed to feel that here was retreat, 
something on which to count. 

No one here knew the life behind her. Even Dan 
knew it but little. She was a cousin of Janet, who had 
married one of the rich Allens. He knew her own 
branch of the family had been hard-up, but he asso- 
ciated her with the people he had met out there, and 
the people behind them who had made that commu- 
nity. ‘True, her people had part in making the com- 
munity, but he did not know to what an edge of pov- 
erty, to what another way of life, they had gone. His 
own people were Germans who had been in America 
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less than three generations. To him, Irma was the 
American. 

She did now feel of that older America, and when 
she restored her vineyard she was holding an older way 
of life in this confused after-the-war life around her. 

In this older past, this longer rhythm, that which 
was immediately behind her was somehow less close. 
Things farther back took to themselves the reality, until 
she was in a long sweep in which the closest was 
blurred, as one may look over a thing at hand to that 
which has distance for perspective. There remained an 
emotion about the life through which she had gone, but 
the feeling was not held to what had made it. When 
she thought of it later, when the woman seeing it all 
from Delphi saw it, she knew that she moved as with 
precariousness, because she had not earned her right to 
this longer rhythm in which she moved. Must one then 
earn one’s background—earn it by realizing that part 
of it one’s self is creating? Must one indeed earn one’s 
right to emotion—earn it by having faced that which 
brings it, playing one’s part in it, with effort, with 
awareness, accepting humiliations, coming out of it, 
perhaps, with an endowment of emotion, with that 
which can color, interpret? 

She was happier now than she had ever been, yet 
she did not move with freedom, as if there were some- 
thing of fraudulence, as if something not met, withheld 
from her the right to freedom; curiously afraid, she 
appeared cool where her feeling was warmer than her 
manner. 
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It was as if her feeling was not in order, as if, sepa- 
rated from that which had created it, it was there as 
chaos, and must be held in check; could it find place 
through which to break, a point where control lapsed, 
it would have its way, breaking where it was not meant 
to break. 

Though thinking it in no such terms at the time, she 
did know it as strange that when she thought of her 
mother and father so little there could press this strong 
feeling if something surprised her with vivid thought 
of them. It would after a little go to an intenser feel- 
ing about something else—to that hill of pines she saw 
from her bedroom window, to the beat of the outside 
sea, the smell carried by the mist; or to the white and 
purple iris, erect before the swaying green of the lilac 
hedge. So curiously intense would become her feeling, 
that when some one came and cried: “Oh, your lovely 
iris!’ she could not respond with an easy enthusiasm, 
but must say, “It is rather nice, isn’t it?” 

“Irma,” Dan asked, after she had herself known 
it for some time, “‘aren’t you going to have a baby?” 

And when she had said yes—‘‘Why didn’t you tell 
me?” he cried, hurt, angry. ‘‘Good God, isn’t that one 
thing we could share?” 

“I have been meaning to tell you. It was only that 
I—put it off.” 

“You put too much off! Are you going to put off our 
ever—ever—really knowing each other? Forgive me, 
dearest!” he cried, realizing he was talking to the 
woman who carried his child, stroking the hair he 
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loved. ‘But you see, I begrudge each day of happiness 
Ive lost.” 

“Each day I’ve been meaning to tell you. Of course 
I wanted you to be happy. It was only—only—” 
How could she say that this seemed to carry every- 
thing else with it, and that she was afraid to speak, 
scarcely having admitted it to herself? 

“Of course, dear. Of course,” he soothed, thinking 
it a nervousness, a timidity to be expected now. 

It was more than that. It was as if everything had 
focused—sorrow, fear, expectation, pain, chance, 
courage. Too much was there, demanding, demanding 
to be known for what it was. It was reality would come 
in, and have all known. And so she was more heavy, 
more somber, than before, for it was not alone a child 
she bore; more than a child wanted to be born. 

Dan made the best of preparations, and would keep 
assuring her: “Why, Dr. Lange will hardly let you 
know you have a pain. It’s his job, and he doesn’t 
want you in on it.”’ 

“Don’t worry, Dan. I’m not afraid—not of the 
pain. I don’t think of it—not much.” 

He was troubled, feeling he did not reach her, feel- 
ing they did not share. She could not talk of this, for 
if she began to give voice to it, if she acknowledged— 
then it would be there. 

As if to relieve her tenseness, Dan would be casual, 
jolly. ‘‘What’ll we name the kid? Where’ll he go to 
college?” 

“You are assuming a boy.” 
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“Yes, I think I would be more likely to have a boy.” 

She too hoped for a boy. Life seemed too complex 
for a girl; it seemed her own difficulties would be more 
likely to reappear in the life of a daughter, and that 
a son might free himself of them. 

She was glad when the pains began, as if, in freeing 
her of this burden of her body, they could free her of a 
greater burden she carried unseen, could free her of the 
effort to maintain a balance, keeping an impervious sur- 
face and not letting herself know with excitement what 
she knew all the time—that experiences undealt with 
struggled as a child manifests himself in the womb. 

From far she heard something that sounded like 
‘“daughter.”” Somebody else’s daughter. A boy—she 
and Dan were going to have a boy. It would not be 
right to have a daughter—couldn’t think why—some 
reason, off somewhere else. 

Dan’s voice. “Good baby, Irma. You know, I'm 
really glad she’s a girl.” 

Good Dan. Kind. Wanting to help her, wanting 
to be nearer her. 

Could she not come nearer him, now? She would 
try; she wanted to. He was good to her. Why had 
he been so good to her? He loved her. Why? What 
was it in her he loved, when another could have loved 
him more easily, more gaily? Did he feel something 
he would like to reach—something of life in abundance, 
waiting there, held back? 

In those days of regaining strength certain things 
had a thin clear meaning, as a design expressing but one 
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thing at a time, taken from the whole body of forms 
and colors, drawn with a hard pencil and no light either 
to reveal or confuse. She knew that within her was 
that which waited, warred, might destroy, could enrich. 

She wanted something to give Dan, for she loved 
him. More and more she loved him. Could she not 
give him something from herself—something that was 
indeed herself? Could she not at least try, making the 
gift of effort? 

But becoming stronger, she became more usual. 
Dan, no longer afraid, was less tender—he too more 
usual. Things became more as they had been; but 
still wanting to give him something, she insisted they 
call their little girl for Dan’s mother, call her Bertha, 
and it seemed giving him the more, as she herself did 
not like the name. 
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AN called the baby Berta, and Irma, when 
D alone, called her Birdie, for she made such 
lovely little sounds. Soon she was calling her 
Birdie all the time—taking back her gift of the name. 

That year, the baby in her arms, she did not have 
fears, for she could protect, arranging a life in which 
her baby was safe. Fears for herself—that sense of 
too much there, of not having a right, were in abey- 
ance; this was her reason for being, this she was meet- 
ing, fulfilling. It was only that at times she loved 
Birdie with a passion too large, loving her both for her- 
self and for the release, salvation, that came through 
her. She sought to control this passion, for she would 
not have it bear too heavily upon a being so little, help- 
less to defend herself against a love excessive. There 
must be only love in which Birdie could rest, as she 
rested in her cradle, there must not be visited upon her 
feeling which was the fruit of unfulfilled years, and 
could press in as the sea. So here too there was a bal- 
ance to maintain. 

Dan, happy in his parenthood, was gayer that next 
summer than before. There were lively people around 
them, late dances in studios, drinking at beach suppers, 
swimming and driving late at night. 
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Irma would beg off a good deal. She must get home 
to the baby; she would have to be up early in the morn- 
ing. Janet and Fred visited them, and there were par- 
ties for them, every one welcoming a new reason for a 
party. 

One morning, after Irma had insisted on being taken 
home early, and the others had come in late, Irma 
brought Janet’s breakfast to the garden. Fred and 
Dan were not yet down, though it was eleven. 

“They'd better sleep it off,” laughed Janet. 

“There is too much drinking here,”’ said Irma. 

“Oh, there’s too much drinking everywhere,” replied 
Janet, easily. ‘It was a good party. You shouldn’t 
have gone home so early.” 

Irma said something about the baby. 

“But you’re not nursing her now. And your Mrs. 
Howe seems so reliable.” 

Irma could not say more, for it was strange Janet 
could not understand that nothing the noisy party 
offered compared with the happiness of getting home 
to her baby after a few hours away, seeing her sweet 
in sleep, feeling near her to guard. 

“J don’t care for the late parties,” she said. “I’m 
not a success at them.” 

“Try a little harder to be a success at them, Irma. 
For Dan’s sake.” 

“Oh, Dan has a good time.” 

“Yes.” said Janet, ‘he does,” and crunched toast 
grimly. 

“You mean—?” 
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“I only mean the woods are full of grabbing females. 
A woman has to be up and doing, a heart for any fate, 
to keep her husband nowadays.” 

Suddenly Irma felt so much of fear, and resentment 
for this fear, that she said, coldly: ‘Dan and I under- 
stand each other.” 

‘Don’t you believe it!” 

Irma put down the coffee pot she had raised for 
Janet’s second cup. Coolly she asked: ‘‘What are you 
trying to do, Janet? Make me suspicious ?” 

‘“That’s it. Suspect everybody, all the time.” 

Irma laughed. “TI couldn’t live that way.” 

“You'll have to. They’re out for Dan. There isn’t 
a woman around you wouldn’t get your husband if she 
could.” 

“But you see,” said Irma, very carefully pouring the 
coffee, as if grounds might come, “he is my husband.” 

‘‘Now you know, Irma, you really are old-fashioned. 
You get a husband. That’s the beginning. Do you 
think then you’ve got him for keeps? You have to get 
him anew every week or so.” 

‘We differ,” said Irma. ‘That isn’t my way.” 

Janet was silent, and this troubled Irma more than 
anything she had said. 

“Why?” she brought herself to ask. “Did Dan go 
off his head about somebody ?” 

“Oh, no—not somebody. Just—” 

‘““Everybody— ?” 

Janet laughed. 

“Tknow. He’s like that. He hasa good time.” 
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“But you see—that state—excitement—it’s likely at 
any time to concentrate.” 

“You’re a little absurd,” said Irma. ‘And almost 
unkind.” 

Sirina.e’ 

“Oh—yes ?” 

‘Look at me.” 

Irma looked at her, smiling rather disdainfully. 

““Who’s your cousin?” 

“Is this the catechism? Answer: You are my 
cousin.” 

““Who’s your best friend?” 

Irma was a long time in brushing an ant from the 
table. 

“Answer,” said Janet. 

“You make me feel foolish with your little game, but 
the answer is, you are my best friend.” 

“And ever will be. Repeat: And ever will be.” 

Irma laughed, but said: ‘‘And ever will be.’’ And 
as she said it there came the feeling for it, looking 
across at Janet, in her sleeveless white silk tennis dress, 
very slight and young—Janet, who had fought for her 
from the first. 

“Don’t worry, Janet. I know what you’re thinking. 
Dan’s frivolous, but he loves me.” 

“T know he loves you, but you don’t seem to think 
you have to do anything about it. You have to keep 
him loving you. See what I mean?” 

“T see,’ said Irma, but in a manner indicating she 
thought she saw more than Janet. 
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“Those wenches proposed swimming. Now when 
you go swimming, after a lot of drinking and dancing, 
and nobody has a bathing suit—” 

“The men and women go in separate places.” 

“Making it fearfully self-conscious. It’s a good time 
for a wife to be doing a little paddling of her own.” 

“Did you?” laughed Irma. 

“Of course. Fred wasn’t thinking about the others 
then. He was thinking—‘I wonder if any of those 
bums are looking at Janet.’ Well,” said Janet, com- 
placently smoothing slender hips, “if they did look—” 

Dan appeared, yawning. ‘‘A woman must love, 
honor, obey and sometimes get tight with her husband,” 
murmured Janet, in conclusion. ‘Hello, old soak!” 
she called blithely to Dan. 
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“Your things aren’t good enough,” she said. 
“At the moment I’m wearing silk and you a 
checked gingham.” 

“That silk’s too flimsy. You should wear heavy 
things—heavy, but soft, things that take good lines. 
Good crépes, and the right wools—supple. Velvets 
too, you could have, and furs.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Irma. 

“And you shouldn’t get them ready made. Never. 
You have a particular kind of figure. Beautiful, if sym- 
pathetically treated. But it mustn’t be confined in the 
wrong places. Your things should be ample, have 
grace.” 

Irma had just bathed the baby, and was taking 
stockings, the little shirt, from the drawer. She put 
away the first dress she selected, took out a sheer mus- 
Jin which she handled tenderly, with delight. 

“I know,” said Janet, having watched her. ‘But 
why not a little of that feeling about your own things ?” 

“T go in a store to buy something for myself,” con- 
fided Irma, ‘‘then I think I'll just have the fun of look- 
ing at the baby things. Then I’m lost.” 

“Next time you’d better buy yourself a seductive 
negligee. Berta can wait. She hasn’t any husband to 
vamp. It’s now for you. And if I were you I'd give 
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this nightie to the cook.” Janet pulled at it until it 
tore. “It never had more than a thread of silk, and 
now that’s washed out. Italian silk—that’s the kind. 
Heavy. Nice to feel. Why not help one’s self along?” 

“You speak as if I were a courtesan.” 

“Why not? The wife who isn’t something of a 
courtesan is something of a flop. What pearls of wis- 
dom I do let fall! And before how stubborn a swine.” 

“To me marriage is something else,” said Irma, re- 
garding and kissing Birdie. 

“But don’t you have to think about it,” asked Janet, 
soberly, “as what it is to you, and also, as what it is to 
Dan? One has to be—a good deal. One has to try.” 

“To me,” said Irma, “it would be humiliating to 
‘try.’ ” 

“Tt is loving to try,” said Janet. 

They looked at one another, and something about 
Irma’s whole life, something about life, was right there 
between them. Berta danced and cooed with all her 
arms and legs, and, with relief, they were dancing and 
cooing in reply. 

Janet was worried about her, Irma saw. But Janet’s 
husband was different. She and Dan understood each 
other. This she had to believe. In this she had her 
being. He had loved her as herself, and he took her 
for herself. It would indeed be humiliating to try to 
be something else. Nor could she have succeeded; only 
as herself could she succeed. 

There came a box from New York—nightgowns of 
heavy, soft silk, a pearl gray negligee of pliable, shad- 
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owed velvet. The card—‘‘From a meddlesome but 
adoring cousin.” 

“Thank you, Janet,’ murmured Dan, Irma going to 
sleep in his arms, after an hour of love. 

She was startled back from sleep, suddenly rigid. 
He soothed her laughingly. 

In September Dan had to return to Boston; she 
stayed on the Cape through October, saying it was good 
for Berta, he coming for certain week-ends. She loved 
the fall from her house; the hills went a deep rich red, 
as wine distilled from the summer. She made beach- 
plum jelly, and felt she too distilled from the summer, 
that she conserved. She loved her fall garden; as if 
knowing frost was not far, it bloomed with meaning. 
She was glad to be there among the asters and chrys- 
anthemums, as if she owed it to their gay courage. 
The days alone with her baby, her flowers, her house, 
gave a new poise, an authority, and Dan seemed happy, 
at rest, when he came. 

When she went to Boston she did have an instinct to 
clothe this fuller, more authoritative self, and she wrote 
Janet of the shop she had found and her reckless in- 
dulgence. She even had her picture taken, for Aunt 
Lucy and Janet, in the dark green velvet. It surprised 
herself as she looked at it. She had beauty now, some- 
thing richer. 

Before a great while she must begin teaching Birdie, 
and so she thought about what she had learned, mis- 
takes in it; thought about what did not matter, and 
what was important; read, considered. 
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Dan had worked hard and the following summer: 
“Let’s cut loose,” he said. She would stay at the par- 
ties much later than she wanted to, trying, in a measure, 
to adapt herself to this life, when it was something 
more sober, something to build for the future, she 
wanted. 

In August her Aunt Lucy died, and there came the 
surprise of the will. Janet’s father, Irma’s Uncle Will, 
had died two years before; Aunt Lucy had the Paxton 
money to leave. To Irma’s astonishment, her aunt 
divided equally between her beloved daughter Janet 
and her beloved niece Irma. 

“You are my other daughter,” she wrote, in a sup- 
plement to her will. “Janet has money from her hus- 
band—a great deal of it; so I am free to treat my sis- 
ter Rose’s daughter as my own. Janet feels you are 
her sister. She not only agrees, but desires that you 
share with her. You suffered much for money when 
you were a child, little Irma. Rose suffered for it. 
Now it is later in the day, and perhaps you do not need 
it, but it is a happiness to arrange this, for you and for 
your little girl, whom I shall not see, except through 
Janet, except with eyes of love.” 

Irma cried as she had not cried even when her father 
died. It seemed this was the whole past leaving some- 
thing to her, caring for her; as if it reconciled, throw- 
ing back over hard places a light from the future. It 
was as if time were a solvent, and one should know 
that which makes all right is but deferred. Any feel- 
ing of bitterness that her mother and father had not 
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had this was made tender in the thought they would be 
happy it had come to her. Dear, good Aunt Lucy, 
who had taken her into her home as a daughter, and 
now bequeathed, as to a daughter. And Janet. Ah, 
yes, Janet. Janet not only agreed, desired, Janet had 
furthered it, that she knew, arranged. She felt con- 
fidence, a richness, in the sense of their loving her like 
this. 

“Great Scott!” was all Dan could say when he found 
it was about two hundred thousand dollars would come 
to her. 

“I can help my brother,” she said, and a thought 
came which sent happiness through all that was herself; 
an experience richer than she had ever known, as if 
everything that was herself came into this thought. 
Ed had not been able to rebuild the old house on the 
hill. She would do this for them! Then that past 
would not have gone. Again Lees would live on that 
hillside, his children playing where he and she had 
played. The endeavors and cheer of her father, the 
loving courage that was her mother, it was as if all that 
could find place here, wrested from the nothingness, 
going on. Perhaps Ed and Lena would be willing to 
have it much as it had been before. They could not 
do better, for the old house had been right for its 
place, a house in which to live. Just by desiring this 
she seemed to make up for not having loved it enough, 
as if a past which she had estranged were reconciled 
now, glad to be hers. 

She could not at once speak of it to Dan, wanting 
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first to live longer with it herself. But she was aware 
of his silence, sitting there, as if by himself. 

“Just think, dear,” she said, “we can pay off the 
mortgage! Then the house will be really ours.” 

“Fine!” he laughed, but not as if happy in the idea. 

A little puzzled, “That will be a relief, won't it?” 
she said gently. 

“Relief? Well, maybe. Of course the house never 
was mine, anyway.” 

“Why, Dan!” 

“T didn’t build it, and now I am not even going to 
pay for it. It’s your house.” 

He had gone over to the window; at her long silence, 
he turned, and seeing her look—hurt, bewildered, 
“Don’t worry, Irma,” he laughed, more himself, “I'll 
help you spend your money.” 

But something from this was left there in him. Their 
good fortune, instead of bringing them together, 
seemed to put them a little apart. That would not re- 
main true, she told herself. Dan had more money 
worries than he had let her know. She could help him 
now. 
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greater freedom, a wider place in which to move. 

If it appeared to bring something of arrogance, 
she did not know this, for what it meant to her was a 
measure of release from other fears; in freeing her of 
those money worries (a tightening thing through her 
life) more subtle things, aware there had been relief, 
did not press upon her as they had. Now that she 
need not consider so closely when it came to money she 
had a feeling, in other ways, of the more ample, the 
more generous. 

She proposed they take a better apartment in Boston 
that winter, and they were in one of the old Beacon 
street houses whose beautiful rooms brought satisfying 
sense of background. She felt it as her place, she felt 
at home. 

She could have a good nurse for Berta, and she went 
to concerts, to lectures, joined a club where she was 
with women of more serious interests than the friends 
they were with inthe summer. To be sure, the greater 
number of their summer friends were workers, but 
they were there for play, and it was the fashion not to be 
serious. She studied German, for many of Dan’s books 
were in German, and she would like to feel she read 
it too. He would help her in conversation. French 
she was rather afraid of, it had so alien a sound, but 
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German had been spoken around her all those years she 
was growing up. That had been badly spoken German, 
and it rather amused her she should be caring for the 

language now, when Germans had then seemed to her 
inferior. Sometimes she thought of how the German 
girls used to combine against her at school; now, much 
later in the day, she was learning their language, and 
here again was a sense of making something right; and 
also, it must be confessed, a rather healing satisfaction, 
in that she was learning a better German than they had 
known. 

‘You know, you are rather German,’ Dan said to 
her. ‘More German than I am. Serious and diffi- 
cult.” 

“T am not difficult.” 

He laughed. 

Another nice thing was thinking of what she would 
do in the garden in the spring, studying that too, and 
ordering expensive plants she had not been able to have 
before. She would have more of the land put under 
cultivation, now that she could have a man to do the 
work; she would put in trees and fertilize ground that 
had never been anything but sand, thus doing her own 
part in wresting the Cape from the sea. There was 
excitement in all this; it stirred her. 

That next summer she was less timid, and so less 
withdrawn, among people who did things which had 
been as a closed book to her. She had assumed she 
knew nothing about pictures, and so had been silent 
among artists, for they had their jokes about people 
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who said stupid things. Now she was not always si- 
lent, and they would talk to her. Thus confidence 
grew. She discovered, too, that there was a good deal 
they did not know. “It seems so,” or “I feel that way 
about it,” might be the answer. Then it was not, as 
it had naively seemed to her, a thing of which some 
people knew all, and from which others were excluded. 
If to them too it “seemed so” what it seemed to her 
was entitled to its place. She found courage to say 
what she thought. ‘Oh, you are quite wrong,”’ might 
be the reply, and it was not a disconcerting reply, for at 
least it was a serious one and sometimes brought dis- 
cussion of why she was wrong. At times she would see 
she had been wrong, and the light that broke was a 
pleasure to her. Other times she would remain un- 
convinced, and here too was reenforcement. 

When their parties were in studios it had always sur- 
prised her how little attention was paid the pictures. A 
gay crowd would come in, a few of them look around, 
some one perhaps say, ‘‘How nice,”’ or ‘‘Not bad,” and 
then possess the place which really belonged to the pic- 
tures. Now that she was thinking about pictures, she 
would look at them all, pay them her respects, as it 
were, and if a thing pleased her she would try to say 
why; if it puzzled, she might ask about it. To her sur- 
prise she found this meant something to an artist, that 
he would often tell her what he had tried to do. They 
lent her books and the excitement was that knowing a 
little about art made her see more that was around her. 
Now when a tree had a pleasing relation to another 
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tree, she more clearly knew that this was true, and the 
pleasure was increased. She knew her own house 
better, why it had at once been her house. The forms 
of her flowers were more intricate, giving both a clearer 
and a subtler pleasure. Even feeling could take form 
—one thing proportioned by another. She was more 
aware of the lighting at different times of day; there 
was something of miracle in the way her garden was 
one thing in the morning, another thing at evening. 
It made all of life less hard and fast; it made a thing, 
not only something in itself, but the creation of every- 
thing that is around it. Now people talked to her, 
people who before had been but perfunctory. She 
found serious people under frivolous exteriors. 

It was not that she had thought less about Dan 
through this year, but it was true she had thought about 
him less directly. If she wanted to be more, it was 
not only for Birdie and herself, it was for him, for 
their relation to one another. It was as if she were 
giving herself a period of preparation, and later it 
seemed true that in the preparation she was somewhat 
blind to how things were with him. 

‘‘Now that you are becoming cultured, darling,’’ he 
once laughed, and she had not minded for it was Dan’s 
way to laugh about things, to laugh at her. 

“T have so much to make up for,” she said, and she 
could say it simply for she had a feeling of humility 
in the sense of all she did not know, when there was so 
much to know. 

“Well, take it easy. It’s living that counts.” 
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“Of course. That is what I want to get ready for.” 

“But what about now?” 

“Now? Isn’t now very nice?” 

He had not replied, and later she knew she should 
have thought more about this, but Birdie came running 
out in her bathing suit—brown, strong. How much 
more surely she moved than in the spring, and all the 
time she would be gaining now, she would be learning. 
Birdie would know in her youth things she herself was 
learning belatedly. In seeing pleasures, opportunities, 
come to her little girl it would be as if she herself had 
had them when she had not had them. It was like 
doing a curious thing with light—throwing it back. 

She begged off from some of the parties, wanting 
time for her child, her garden, her books, loving the 
mornings when she had had a good sleep and felt at 
her best. Dan was a good deal with the Aldens; or 
rather, with May Alden, whose husband was there 
only week-ends. May was always consoling herself, as 
she said, for the absence of her husband. She wanted 
her house full of people—it was the place to go for a 
drink after a swim, for something to eat late in the 
evening. ‘She’s a silly woman,” Dan said at first, and 
Irma—how stupidly engrossed in her own affairs, she 
thought, later—had not considered he might have 
revised his opinion, or might have found a silly woman 
attractive. 

Sometimes he would not come home for dinner, and 
only say, ‘Knew you wouldn’t mind.” And really, she 
hadn’t minded, getting something from the long quiet 
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time, happy in the beauty of the place. “I won't ask 
you to go, for I know you'd rather not,” he said, about 
a dance at Chatham. 

She had thought she was glad not to go, but that 
evening was long. It grew dark as beautifully as ever, 
but the dark left her lonely. She went in and lighted 
the candles, lighting rooms she was not going to use, 
wanting their company. She moved about the house 
and knew it was her house, but knew too she was alone. 
She thought of Dan at the dance—gayer than any one, 
and she wished she too might be gay at a dance. It 
was hard for her, for there she did not succeed; others 
were better dancers, and more lively, more graceful, 
in the quick exchanges. One had to be sought, and 
when not sought it gave the feeling of being passed by, 
of not being desired. It would have been well enough 
if those evenings were not so long; she would begin 
them determined to be in the spirit of the thing, try to 
do little things to make herself felt, as the others did, 
make an effort to be interesting to a man who did not 
interest her, rather at his mercy, wanting him to dance 
with her, not because she wanted to dance, but because 
she did not want Dan to feel she was outside the party. 
But later in the evening, after more drinks, it was the 
gayer ones were in demand, and she would think how 
glad she would be to be back in the quiet of her home, 
herself in command, not dependent on these others. 
Dan had a feeling of responsibility about her at the 
parties, and she wondered if to-night it seemed good 
to be free of that. 
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She woke late in the night and found he had not 
come home. It was very still, and she wanted this still- 
ness broken by the sound of his car. She lay listening 
for it, always thinking she heard it, and as time went 
on wanting, beyond reason, to hear it. There was re- 
lief, happiness, when the powerful sound and the strong 
lights broke the night. She would go down and get 
something for him to eat and he would tell her about 
the party. It seemed she had been alone a long time, 
and besides, she wanted to do something for him. 

“Oh, don’t bother. I’ve had something to eat,’’ he 
said. 

Doubtless he had stopped at the Aldens’. Suddenly 
it seemed strange he hadn’t said, “I had something at 
May’s.” 

“Nice party?” 

“Great.” He yawned. He wanted to go to bed 
now. 

In bed she would have liked to talk. She did talk 
a little, things she had been thinking, lying there alone. 
He answered drowsily. She moved nearer him, want- 
ing to be in his arms, but there was only a sleepy 
caress, and he was asleep. 

She thought of how he used to desire her when they 
came home from a party, how the excitement there 
had been would go into passion. That often hap- 
pened when she herself would rather have gone to 
sleep. Now she did not want to sleep, and he was 
unaware of what she felt, not knowing she would 
have been glad for her lover. 
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The following week, when he spoke of a party, and 
again said, “I suppose you wouldn’t care for it,” she 
replied, “Why, I think I might. I’ve been rather quiet 
lately.” She thought he looked surprised. She put 
on a pale green dress he liked, but he did not com- 
ment on it. 

Here she did her best to be in the spirit of the party. 
But it was like summoning a smile and holding it a 
little too long. She was nicer to people than she felt 
like being. She tried, and felt a little less than herself. 
Dan danced a great deal with May Alden. 

Again that night she wanted the reassurance of 
being desired, wanted to feel it was as it had been; 
but again Dan was tired after the party, and seemed 
unaware of her feeling, even though she had a little 
tried to manifest it. She lay beside her husband, who 
was asleep, and there came a bleak thought that she 
might desire him more than he desired her. Now that 
she could go to sleep, memories of other nights, when 
she would rather have done so, were there to disturb 
her, rouse. It seemed to her that she only wanted 
love between them at the moment as testimonial of 
love being still there; but this very thought made de- 
sire a thing in itself, and it was morning before she 
too fell asleep. 
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The breeze would gently turn them from green 

to silver, as if giving them a last slow moment 
of beauty before their long rest on the earth. The 
cranberry bog lay like a carpet of rich red along the 
tidal river and in the thin subtle autumn sunshine the 
birches were soft gold. Birds flying south rested in 
the great willow at the turn of the road. 

She stood seeing it all, and her garden below, which 
smiled a last gay smile. Another summer was passing. 
They went by—went by. But autumn came in all its 
glory, as if to lift from the sadness of a summer gone. 
And autumn was the busy time—now one must garner. 
It was for this she would again remain here through 
October, though Dan must leave in half an hour. He 
was below, playing with Birdie. Their voices came 
up to her, and she listened to the music of the thin 
silvery laughter, running over the voice that was deep. 

She turned from the window, for Dan had not 
finished packing his bag. She examined socks he had 
taken from the drawer; some of them needed mending. 
He must get new ones, and these would be ready when 
he came down for the week-end. 

Now she heard the thin silvery voice, but she did 
not hear the deeper one. Something about this seemed 
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wrong, for he always talked a good deal in playing 
with Birdie. 

She looked down and saw that he was holding her, 
saw him push back her hair and kiss her as if she were 
very dear to him. He pressed her to him, with almost 
too much strength. When she wriggled away, to get 
her woolly lamb, and dangled it before him, he only 
sat and watched her, then got up and walked away. 

This troubled her. Dan hated leaving Birdie. Per- 
haps she should not stay down so long this year. 

“Tm taking out some of the socks,” she began, as 
he came up. ‘“They’re—” 

‘Trma—” abruptly, “we haven’t made much of a 
go of it, have we?” 

A go of what? Living here and in Boston? She 
waited for him to explain; uncertainty widened, be- 
came a gulf, deepening into fear. She waited to hear 
his voice, hear him say—‘‘About that apartment,” 
waiting to be released from she knew not what. 

Then his voice came. “I’m sorry. I have tried. 
And you have too—at times. But we’re too different, 
I guess. We're both too young to let it go at this. 
Let’s—call it quits.” 

And still it seemed it must be she did not know what 
he was talking about. Only his face told he was talk- 
ing of something too much to be easily comprehended. 
It was pale, and so serious, so tightened with feeling 
that she loved him as never before. 

He said other things, flung them at her, as if want- 
ing to grow angry, thus escape feeling, and she had to 
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know he was talking about their marriage, that he 
thought she had failed. 

“You don’t need a husband,” he said, standing by 
her dressing table, hitting the brush against the table 
top. “It means nothing to you. You are quite sufh- 
cient unto yourself—with Berta, and of course you 
will have Berta.’ He almost sobbed, and she almost 
went to him, but she was still too bewildered, still 
waiting for him to explain. 

“You never know what it is I am feeling,” he said— 
hurrying on, having to get away from Berta. 

Never? At times, had she not, as best she could, 
adjusted herself to what he was feeling, even when it 
was not what she felt? And did he try—for his part 
—to know what she was feeling? Something like re- 
sentment came now, to help her, remembering recent 
nights, he asleep beside her. 

“You want a quiet, well-ordered life,” he laughed, 
laughing as if he had been drinking, though he had 
not. ‘Well, you should have a much older man. I’m 
too young. No! There’s too much left out!” 

Having to do something, she began examining the 
stocking in her hand. “Oh, for God’s sake!” he cried, 
snatching it from her and throwing it across the room. 
“I’m talking to you.” 

“J know you are, Dan,”’ she said, quietly, his break 
in control giving her more command. “And talking 
rather incoherently. I don’t know just what you are 
saying.” 

“Ts that so?” he cried, infuriated by her seeming 
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quiet. “All right, Pll tell you. I’m saying that our 
marriage is a failure. I’m saying I want to be free!” 

Their marriage a failure? It was as if he had 
denied God, and more than that. Their marriage was 
their life—it was their lives and their life. What had 
happened to him? 

‘What is wrong with our marriage?” she asked. 

“Everything!” 

“Oh, that can scarcely be true,’ 
ably. ‘It has made us—a life.” 

“A lifel Ha! I laugh. Yes—a life—and a 
damned stuffy one!” 

Surprise was so much greater than everything else 
that she could say nothing. “You think I want an- 
other winter like last winter in Boston?” 

She had thought it a good winter—that beautiful 
apartment—the interesting things to do. 

‘But the summers are gayer,” she said, feeling weak 
now. 

“Gay! You think you are gay?” 

“Not very. But—I have tried.” 

He turned away, not to see her, for it was as if she 
might cry, and she never cried. She too turned away, 
and thus, turned from one another, they remained 
until she was afraid, as if the room itself would ex- 
plode—with what had been loosened, this outrage 
between them. 

“I’m sorry,” he muttered. “Yes, I suppose you 
have tried. But—there’s too much left out.” 

“What is left out—May Alden?” She said it less 
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for itself than to say some definite thing, getting away 
from vague things that could destroy without one 
knowing what they were—said it, perhaps, less be- 
cause she thought it important than because it was 
not important. 

“Of course—jealous!”’ he cried, glad for a griey- 
ance. ‘You don’t want any fun—you have no need to 
cut loose—and jealous if I do!” 

“No, Dan, I am not jealous. I have not been 
jealous. I did not even know there was need to be. 
I—I must be stupid.” 

‘“You’re not stupid, Irma, but you are goddam ar- 
rogant. Things you don’t need—you don’t think any 
one needs. You move around in your little place, and 
you don’t know anything else. You're perfectly in 
command because for you—that’s all there is.” 

“Oh, Dan—my darling—don’t say that!’’ she 
wanted to cry out, for it made too big a loneliness to 
think he had known her no better than this. 

“May Alden,” he went on—laughed. ‘No, be at 
peace. I’m not leaving you for May Alden—though 
she does let one know there can be some fun in life. 
I want something—somewhere—from some one! 
You can’t throttle and suffocate me. I want to live 
before I die!” 

“So do I,” she whispered, but was not sure it was 
heard, for she herself did not hear it, as if terror had 
either struck at her voice, or closed her ears. 

“Well, let’s not prolong this. Ive said it, after 
putting it off a long time. I want to be free; and it 
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will be better for you, too. You don’t need a husband. 
Anyway, you don’t need me. Probably you don’t need 
any one—except Berta. And—you'll have her.” 

In that moment he looked so stricken that she 
started to him, to say—‘‘Come, Dan dear; don’t go 
on like this. Something has happened. It’s just that 
you're angry with me—about something, I don’t know 
what. But Berta is your child. You can’t go away 
and leave your little girl!” 

But, “No!” he reafirmed, in a spirit more ugly than 
had been, as if having to get far from his love for 
Berta. ‘There’s too much left out!” 

“What is left out?” she brought herself to ask. 

“Excitement!” he flung back at her, as if he had to 
say it and wanted it to hurt. 

It bewildered less than it hurt, for excitement there 
had always been—the excitement of all that was there, 
of all that which Dan but touched. But he left her 
helpless. If he did not feel it, if he did not know it 
was there, how then could she communicate? 

And even yet this seemed as an ugly thing that 
would pass—resentment, because of something about 
her. She too felt resentment, for it never would have 
occurred to her to burst out at him, trampling things, 
because of all he left unfulfilled. 

“I’m going to California,” she heard him saying. 

She could only stare at him. 

“You understand, do you? I’m leaving.” 

“Certainly,” she heard herself saying. “It is not 
hard to understand. You are leaving.” But when 
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she heard herself saying it she believed it even less. 

“Of course I couldn’t do it if you didn’t have your 
own money.” 

The money Aunt Lucy had left her? From Janet? 
Money they had given her, to help her? Because of 
this—did her marriage end? It was as if the whole 
past turned against her, laughing at her—defeating. 

“Though of course I will always help—with Berta. 
She is mine, you know—though you haven’t seemed 
to think so.” 

She started to him, hands out, as if to give him 
Berta, but he stepped back, smoothing down his hair, 
arranging it for departure. She sat down, head bowed 
before this failure, for she had thought Birdie was 
theirs together. 

He came to her, his hand resting a moment on her 
hair. She thought he would take her in his arms, 
where she could sob, and be consoled, and tell him she 
would try. But the next moment he was gone. 
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those stricken times when it was true, it was 

as a disastrous, monstrous thing that cannot go 
on being true. Each day she thought she would hear 
from him—that he would say he didn’t know why he 
had gone off his head like that. She thought he would 
come that next week-end, saying he felt like a fool, and 
more loving with her than for a long time. Life now 
was her life with Dan. She could not conceive of 
life, if it could be this were ending. 

She was helped by times of anger, by a feeling of his 
injustice to her. ‘‘And do you think you have never 
failed?” her mind would say to him. But this relief 
was slight, for beneath it was that dismay, helplessness, 
in the sense of how little they had understood one an- 
other. She had not known Dan felt like this, nor had 
he known what she was—that it was not herself to be 
the thing he would exact of her—that more blithe and 
freer thing. And he had thought, it was this locked 
her in—that in her were no reaches of feeling, no 
sense of all that was there. ‘You move in your little 
place and know nothing else,” he had said, unsuspect- 
ing that she moved with care in her little place, know- 
ing too much was there. 

But in the ache of waiting to hear from him, or to 
hear his step, his voice, she knew that she loved him 
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far more than she had at first. Though they had 
progressed so little in understanding, though they had 
progressed not at all, she loved this stranger to whom 
she was stranger. Now that something had happened 
between them, now that words about themselves had 
been spoken, could she not a little reveal herself to 
Dan—that he might know how it was with her—and 
help her, as she would now try to help him? Things 
to be said were forming themselves in her. Instead of 
an end, was this not a beginning? 

When he did not come that first week-end, the fol- 
lowing week she went each day for the mail, as soon 
as she heard the train come in. And late that week 
she saw his handwriting in their box at the postoffice. 
She stood looking in at it, and in her agitation forgot 
the combination that would open the box and had to 
ask for the letter. 

She did not open it until she turned into their own 
road. Walking under the poplars she had loved and 
claimed as her own when they first saw them, she read: 


“Dear Irma: 

“I leave for California next week. Will you have 
these things sent to me—list enclosed. Sorry to 
trouble you. I thought of coming down for them, but 
I am sure you agree with me it is better not. We are 
civilized people, and what is ended is ended. I said 
it roughly and badly—forgive me—because it was 
hard I should be the one to say it. I had thought for 
some time you would say it, and waited for that. 
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“I know, once the readjustment is made, this will 
be a relief for you, for you like to be alone, and you 
never really loved me—no, not really. That isn’t 
love. There’s more to love than that. 

“Give my love to Berta. Sometimes let me hear 
about her, please. Tell her I have gone on a long trip. 

“Dan-2 

‘You can do something about the divorce when the 
proper time comes. You can get it in Massachusetts 
—desertion and non-support. 


1) ” 
. 


She had come to a stand in reading the letter. When 
she began to move, it was very carefully, as if she had 
forgotten how to walk, as if it must have all her at- 
tention. ‘‘Desertion and non-support.” The two 
words were before her in grotesque, blinking letters, 
escaped from a monstrous depth. 

Birdie was picking up bits of the garden manure 
and throwing them at the cat. ‘Don’t do that,” her 
mother cried in a voice against which pushed frenzy, 
panic, and left herself more frightened than the child. 

She went upstairs, and seeing shoes Dan wanted, she 
immediately began gathering together his things— 
consulting the list, getting the articles, as if only this 
were important. 

She kept on finding things she must do; and so, for 
weeks, months, years, she went on finding things she 
must do, for only so was there any bulwark against 
what was there. 
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In the nights she could not so well do this, and the 
nights were a misery and something of shame. That 
so much of feeling should be there undesired. Her 
fight was not to think of it, not to have it out with 
herself. All that was distilled from it was bitterness 
-—and humiliation. That she should not have known, 
thinking Dan loved her, assuming he knew she loved 
him, that she should have gone on as one succeeding, 
when he was only waiting—for how long—how long 
—for her to speak of their failure! 

Yet even in this, though life was blasted at the root 
and what oozed up was a slow, thick tide, foul ooze 
underneath everything that seemed beauty—despite 
it all her loneliness for him, her affection, need, could 
surprise her like a remembered fragrance, like the 
cool sound of a well-loved stream. 

If they could have had their way—those moments 
which surprised her, they might have cleared some- 
thing for her; sadness, humility, might have begotten 
understanding. But she dared not let them dwell with 
her, for they were part cf too much, and she was alone. 
She dared not try to know, for she was as one whom 
life has not accepted; her giving had not reached, and 
she had not received. 

What it had seemed would take her into the com- 
pany of others, a measure of release from all that 
dwelt in her unrealized, the past through which she 
had gone and not adequately lived, and which was 
there in her, unfulfilled, instead of release, this too 
was sucked down into what she knew was there, but 
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must try not to know. Then what was life? Must 
one pass through it without knowing, always closing 
gates, because too much is there, because one has not 
succeeded? 

The beauty of her garden had little meaning now. 
It was only to itself; it was not saying something of 
beauty, or of meaning. Nor were the woods, the eve- 
ning sky behind the hill, the sea, any longer part of 
some large design. Each thing was cut off from an- 
other thing, as the feeling in her must be cut off from 
what she did. When one compares, remembers—that 
is as a place prepared for feeling. Denial. Only so 
is it possible to go on. 

She must go on, because of Birdie. And because of 
Birdie, she must seem not always to deny. When 
Birdie was pleased with color, movement, she must 
agree that this was pretty—must watch, or laugh. 
She must even point out to her, that she might see. 
Herself denying, she must affirm. Was this the hypoc- 
risy there has to be in life? Do we go on saying it 
is beautiful, or amusing, or wonderful, in a hope the 
other one will never know what one’s self has learned ? 

That winter she did not leave her house on the Cape. 
Why should she? Where could she go? Birdie was 
as well off here as in the city—better, and for herself, 
to move, seeking to establish a new life for them, would 
be a new way of saying they were alone. 

The man who came to put up stoves asked: “You're 
going to stay on through the winter?” 

‘Yes,’ she answered, not inviting more, but he 
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added: “’Fraid you'll find it more lonesome than you 
think.” She did not care to say she expected to find 
all the rest of her life more lonely than she dared 
think. 

Janet came to see her, arriving one bitterly cold 
January day. ‘You can’t stay here, Irma.” 

“This is my home.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t, darling. Not now. This is just 
where you lived for a while—and things didn’t go. 
Leave it now. You and Birdie come back with me. 
Back to your own old home. Back to your friends.” 

Friends? What friends—except Janet, who now 
had her own life. It would be nightmare to go back 
into the old struggle of trying to be a part of that 
life, from which it had seemed she escaped. Because 
she had failed here, was there any use returning to an 
earlier failure? It was only that Janet was sorry for 
her, felt she must help. 

Not wanting to say these things, “I must keep my 
Massachusetts residence,” she said, ‘“‘so I can get my 
divorce—desertion and non-support.” She repeated 
those words as an ugly lesson learned. They seemed 
to include it all—all that had deserted her, all that 
did not support. 

“But that is absurd, dear. You can get a divorce 
anywhere for infidelity.” 

Something rose in her with a pain that almost made 
her cry out. “Infidelity-—’’ she repeated the word, to 
show herself she was not afraid of it—“‘that is not it.” 

“Face the facts, Irma—and have done with this, 
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once and for all. It is infidelity. I knew it when I 
was here. I talked to Dan, and I tried, you will re- 
member, to talk with you. Oh, don’t look like that! 
Don’t be off somewhere all alone. Why can’t we 
know it together—and face it together? You make 
it so hard for yourself, Irma darling. You aren’t 
the first woman whose husband has been untrue to her, 
and left her. Men are like that—especially Dan’s 
type. Perhaps it couldn’t have been any other way, 
you being—so decent.” 

“So cold, is what she means,” thought Irma, but 
she could only sit there very still, rigid before this 
final humiliation. How slow—how stupid—she had 
been! Just because Dan had not told her this, she 
had not thought it. Yes, thought of it had tried to 
come, but it had been held back, with that power she 
had to hold things away. And Janet had known— 
as far back as the summer she and Fred were there 
for the gay visit! That was why Janet had talked to 
her about better clothes—sent her the beautiful night- 
dress and the soft negligee in which she and Dan— 

She had a new fear. She was afraid she was going 
to laugh—laugh—until she could never stop. 

But what it brought was passion—a thirst, lust, to 
quarrel with him—fight with her hands—beating her 
fists against him! Now she could have talked—cry- 
ing out against him with all the power and heat that 
were there. Now she could have surprised him with 
her passion—passion against him. She would have 
said it—where he failed—how he had left her unsatis- 
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fied because he did not know—feel—because he was 
not enough! How dared he think he had begun to 
realize—what there could be in love! Ignorant— 
stupid—selfish—egotistic! She wanted to be near 
him to hurt—tear—destroy! 

But the trick had been played. Gates had been bat- 
tered down and passion flooded. What she had half 
known could be there, was there. Flooded with this 
passion to be near him to hurt, to rend—she did indeed 
want to be near him. The heat and the power that had 
risen against him went to him—wanting him—want- 
ing—until the nights consumed her, and she was afraid. 
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not relived it)—the last might be first, or the 
first give the beat of life to the last. In one 
hour, sitting often in the old theater, the temple, the 
olive groves—for she must get away from curious 
eyes—she was the wife of Dan Shraeder and the little 
girl who wanted to play with the uptown girls rather 
than the poor folks’ children around her. Now, as 
never before, this was all one. When she had been 
living it, so to speak, when it took years, she had been 
able to close gates behind her, and so, insofar as she 
knew, it was but rarely what was behind her came into 
the moment. It was so she had been able to hold 
away from all she knew was there, maintaining her 
impervious surface. Now, cast back into her life, after 
the long release, it was a current that took her where 
it would. Not alone old events, but all that had been 
left unrealized was there, not with the paleness of 
memories, but as life at the moment. Sometimes she 
had said to herself—‘How well I was able to go 
through that, how much myself, how unchanged, I 
remained.” But it was now she went through it. One 
does not escape. Now it was her father died, and her 
mother, weakening, went on. The reality of one brave 

smile could make her whole life real. 
Forced to know passion again (her passion for her 
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husband, which had mounted after he left her, was 
now no mere remembered thing), she knew why she 
had held away from Vascelo, the woman who served 
her here in Delphi. Hot, resentful, sometimes beau- 
tiful eyes of Vascelo, who had known love, and needed 
it, and was alone. She could herself have become like 
Vascelo—those rages—had pride not kept control so 
resolute. There was something shameful here, and 
tragic. It was life bared, the hot breath from secret 
flames. What curious design had surrounded her with 
both Vascelo and Theodora? Theodora the refugee, 
of whom she thought as the dancing-girl, for the mo- 
ment removed from life, but not tragic, because young, 
gay, expectant. It was as if life were buried alive in 
Vascelo, as if it impatiently waited in Theodora. How 
insistently was life here in the household formed for 
her after her escape from life! 

She was hearing Theodora’s voice now, as she sat 
before a breakfast she did not want, following a night 
of more wakefulness than sleep. Theodora, gay with 
derision, for it was her sport merrily to inflict pain. 
Teasing some one—about any trivial thing—noth- 
ing more, perhaps, than a petticoat having slipped 
down. Theodora had to be engaged with life—in little 
things, since there were not big ones. 

But she heard her calling—‘‘Constantina! Con- 
stantina!’’ mockingly beseeching the other to come 
nearer, to be further tormented. Now she listened, 
for harm must not come to Constantina, though she 
could not have said why. Theodora was calling some- 
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thing about Andreas. Andreas—she would repeat, 
laughing. 

Andreas? Constantina? Andreas? Was that not 
the name in the story Stamula had tried to tell her— 
Andreas the shepherd boy—the lowered place in the 
temple, something that had happened to Constantina, 
there where once the Oracle spoke? Rape: that was 
the word Stamula had spoken. Prison. He had gone 
to prison. Stamula had made as to put herself in 
prison—using a niche between the walls, indicating 
bars. He had wronged, but would not marry. Marry, 
she kept repeating, and shook her head. 

Now Theodora was calling—“He is back! Andreas 
is back! Are you going to be married, Constantina ?” 

She rose to put a stop to this. Shameful of Theo- 
dora! And why? Why was it her pleasure to hurt, 
when she too had known affliction? 

She had only to go outside, stand there, and they 
would feel displeasure from—she herself did not know 
from whence came that authority which at times passed 
through her. 

But she did not step to her balcony, for suddenly she 
knew it was not there, this power which had come 
through her. Each time that happened it had been as 
a miracle wrought. She had been stilled, as if emptied, 
opened, and then through her, as a wave, came that 
which caused a will to be done—not hers, or not hers 
alone. 

Now she felt only her own anger, her own pity; 
she was not as one prepared for something that will 
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be wrought. Had that power been hers only when she 
was outside her life, when much had gone from her, 
and she was there to be used? So she wondered, 
standing on the threshold of her balcony, feeling now 
that she would have to call, ‘Stop that!’ or “How 
dare you!” 

Theodora continued: “I saw him last night. Did 
you see him last night? He kissed me! Did he kiss 
you, Constantina?” 

She stepped to the balcony, just in time to see Con- 
stantina hurl a stone at Theodora. ‘Next time I will 
kill you!” the shepherd girl cried. Then, aware of the 
Kyria, she let herself down the wall of rock, ran, 
climbing over stones, as only she and the goats knew 
how. 

“You heard her?” cried Theodora, pushing up her 
sleeve and holding out an arm from which blood 
dripped. ‘You heard her? She has said it! She 
will kill me!” 

In attending to the arm, this blood drawn by Theo- 
dora’s wantonness, Constantina’s desperation, was 
upon her own hands, and sickened her before she could 
wash it away. 

It was only after Stamula came that she seemed to 
have washed it away. Calm came into a room with 
Stamula. Stamula asked, Would the Kyria like to 
weave again? 

She shook her head. Afterwards, she said. After- 
wards—perhaps. But she motioned Stamula to a seat. 
Stamula, as always, had her distaff and was spinning. 
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She sat a little apart, not facing the Kyria, going on 
with her work. 

But she had seen Stamula’s look of grave compas- 
sion. 

She raised her eyes to the mirror. Startled by what 
she saw, for the return to her life had ravaged her 
face, she looked to Stamula, for she would know what 
her friend thought had wrought this change from the 
undisturbed face of a week before. Stamula could 
not believe all this had happened, that a woman could 
be another woman, because villagers had been cruel. 

But Stamula was only spinning the thread with 
which she would weave for her family, face grave, 
sad, as if she knew herself in the presence of sorrow 
and unrest. Yet calm. Stamula remained herself, and 
insofar as she could give, gave from what was herself. 

Just to sit there with her was healing, and brought 
understanding of what she had herself wanted. She 
too had wanted an ordered life. Watching Stamula 
she seemed to be watching generations of women be- 
hind her who had spun as the woman now in life was 
spinning. It gave to Stamula something authoritative, 
a beauty. 

She too had wanted to follow in a way of life estab- 
lished for her, for this seemed to invest life with form 
and meaning. In her house on the Cape she had a 
feeling of satisfaction when she found herself doing 
things she was sure those before her had done. Thus 
would she feel secured, and as if fulfilling something. 
In the years she remained there, after Dan had left 
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her, she saw little of the gay people they had known | 


in their life together. They had come to see her— 
some curious, others sorry for her, and had asked her 
to visit them, but she had not done so. It was because 
of Dan she had been friends with them, and to her they 
had seemed disruptive, not belonging there. ‘They 
had broken down old ways, and were somehow too 
facile in their new ways, as if they knew not what they 
did. 

When she was a little girl at home she had wanted 
to be of the “right” people, for at home it was as if 
they had lapsed. But when she herself came into the 
lives of more worldly people, order had gone, and she 
was as one homesick for a form in which to move. 
That was why she turned to a life farther back, more 
and more feeling one with ancestors who had been 
there and with people around her who held old ways 
of life. It was her neighbors—summer people called 
them “the natives,’ she came to know after she and 
Birdie were alone. There had been changes, and many 
‘natives’ now were Portuguese, but a few of the old 
Cape families were there, and when she would meet 
them at the store, the post office, when they would stop 
to see her garden or she theirs, she could talk to them, 
hearing their stories of earlier days, discussing jelly, 
quilts, children. She was less a summer person after 
she remained through the winters. She told them her 
own people had come from the Cape. Yet she was 
separated from them. There were too many differ- 
ences. It was a way of life they had in common, 
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but they were different individuals within that form. 

So she had remained alone. Except for Birdie. 
And finally it was they had destroyed her. She had 
never thought it that way. It opened with horror now, 
as if her own instinct, so deep in her, had been wrong, 
as if her feeling for order, for the past, had wrought 
destruction. If she had not let Birdie go to play at 
the Atkins’... If she had not sent her there... 

She could not remain quiet. When she rose, and 
Stamula saw her face, she even put down her distaff 
and stood with hands out, as to say, Let me help! But 
she turned away, leaving Stamula, leaving calm. 
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she had walked, but she knew that her feet were 

bruised. Finding herself where she could sit 
down she sank to a seat, covering her face with her 
hands, trying to shut out what was there, as for hours 
she had been trying to walk away from it. 

Feet wounded by stones had found that place of 
many seats, where people long released from life once 
sat and waited for the play to begin. But she did not 
think of it as the theater; it was only that she could 
not stand longer. 

Until now she had remained quiet. That long quiet 
broke, and she was sobbing, crying out in her anguish, 
the mother mourning for her child. 

Her child had become all there was. After she 
knew it was indeed true her husband had left her— 
for a long time the whole of her mind did not know 
it, and her body itself waited, believed, when this had 
worn itself out, and in the bleakness of reason she 
knew the days ahead would not bring his step on the 
stair, his gay, hearty voice from the other room—then 
she saw her own life as over, and the life in her asked 
release from the days ahead. You have failed too 
often, let it end, something in her said. For in those 
days raw with grief and humiliation, her child was 
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not a comfort, was not a compensation. I am not 
equal! I cannot!—that within her would cry. To 
think of another life, to have part in shaping the life 
of another—I cannot! I can not! 

But because she must, she went on with the me- 
chanics of that life—the food, hours of play and hours 
of rest, and it was as if the flesh of her child won her 
own flesh, against her desire, her will. She was 
claimed by the softness of little feet, the rose of finger 
tips, the moisture beneath curls on the young brow, 
sweetness of baby breath. She had nothing to say 
about it. She was captured, imprisoned in this last 
and greatest adoration. Then she was literally as 
one who girded up her loins. Strength! A little 
longer. Give me strength! She must live with her- 
self, because only in living with herself could she live 
with her child, and for her. 

Nor dare she indulge this adoration. It was too 
much. It could not be liberated. When she ached to 
snatch the little girl lying naked in the sun—kiss her 
—kiss every lovely little curve—she would only roll 
her over, playfully spank what they called the cushions, 
until Birdie would laugh and kick, or show how she 
could go on all fours and bark, like her dog Billy. 

She wanted her child to be free. Free of her. 
“She is not just something for me. She is her self.” 
And so they said Mrs. Shraeder was not a “foolish 
mother.” She gave every care, but she was calm, 
cool. 

“T must not let her love me too much,” she would 
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say. ‘She may lose me. Or I would not be good for 
her.” She did not want her to know the kind of love 
that can hurt—not until she was older, not until she 
could choose. Just enough love in which to feel safe 
—to be happy, free. 

“Why, do it yourself,” she might say, when it would 
have been her pleasure to do it. ‘How do I know 
what you want to do now? Decide for yourself.” “I 
will not cling to her. I will not let her cling to me.” 

She taught Birdie herself, and had thought she 
would go on doing so for a year or two longer. 
Birdie was healthy in the life there. She had a ter- 
ror of the city for her. Later would be time enough 
for schools. So Irma Lee was again the teacher, and 
scrupulously she considered how things should be put, 
what was true, what of value. 

She sought to avoid for Berta what had not been 
good in herself, for she early saw those little -snob- 
beries so familiar. ‘Why, Mother, what do you 
think? At the Powells’ they eat without their napkins.” 

“Well, what if they do? We like napkins. They’re 
convenient. But it’s work to wash napkins, and Mrs. 
Powell has work enough. Isn’t it better for them to 
go without napkins than for Mrs. Powell to be so 
tired she can never enjoy herself ?” 

“O-h,” said Birdie, thoughtful, but uncertain. 
“Yes!” she cried, finding a solution, ‘but why can’t 
they have somebody like Celia to wash the napkins?” 

“We have to pay Celia, and perhaps the Powells 
haven’t money enough.” 
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“Then they’re poor folks,” said Birdie, disapprov- 
ingly. 

“T was poor folks, too, when I was a little girl. 
Then it just happened my aunt gave me some money. 
That’s why we can have Celia. And the Powells have 
a bigger barn than we have.” 

“Yes! And they have horses in the barn, and we 
have only Bob.” Bob was the pony. 

‘So you see? Some people have horses, and other 
people have napkins. That’s fair enough, don’t you 
think?” 

“Why don’t we get horses?” Birdie asked. 

She wanted her to have an easier relation with peo- 
ple than she had had. She wanted her to grow in 
flexibility. Oh, she wanted so much for her! She 
wanted her to be a little careless, and sunny, and un- 
derstanding. She wanted her to take her own, where- 
soever it might be, that the world should not be shut 
out from her, that life could not hurt, as she herself 
knew it could hurt. 

She wanted her to see this world in which she lived, 
and to know she was seeing it. This moment—it was 
important to her, for it would never be again. She 
wanted the flowers that were sweet to-day to be a re- 
membered fragrance some distant day. She wanted 
her to see the bee enclose himself in the snapdragon. 
She wanted the humming-bird poised over the del- 
phinium to give a lovely moment—and not pass with 
his own passing. Already she was telling stories of 
honesty, courage and kindness—though a not too emo- 
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tional kindness. It was only of cruelty she spoke with 
contempt. People who were cruel—who hurt where 
there was no need to hurt—they were not nice people, 
though they might be the richest people in the world. 

In the passionate and austere desire to give life to 
her child there were always denials of self, for she 
yearned to hold Birdie in a world where love between 
them was all there was; yet there was also a feeling 
of living her life over again, of atoning, of doing 
better. 

This she felt most clearly the afternoon she took 
Birdie to the Atkins’. 

It had been arranged that Berta go there to play 
with Sally Atkins. The Atkins were Cape people, who 
had an old farmhouse between the Shraeders and the 
sea—the only other house along their road—road 
Irma had seen, and loved, the day she and Dan mo- 
tored down the Cape. Sally and Berta were of an 
age, and often played together—at the one house— 
at the other. 

But on the beach the day before Berta met some 
new girls—summer people who had just come down. 
‘““Why, Mother,” she cried in excitement, “they have 
two automobiles and a governess!” 

That morning the children again had their hour on 
the beach together, and as they were leaving Mrs. 
Murray asked if Berta couldn’t that afternoon come 
over and play with her children. 

“Yes!” cried all the children. 

Irma, about to say she would bring her, remembered 
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the Atkins. She explained. ‘Then another day,” said 
Mrs. Murray, but Berta cried: “Oh, but, Mother, I’d 
lots rather play with Dorothy and Frances!” 

“But you have an engagement, dear.”’ 

Berta was rebellious, then sullen. She didn’t see 
why she had to go and play with Sally if she didn’t 
want to! She could play with Sally any time. Sally 
was just a town girl, and Dorothy and Frances were 
from New York! 

“But think of the good times you have had with 
Sally, when there was no one else here.” 

‘But now there is some one else here!” 

As they were driving to the Atkins’: “You are not 
going to let Sally feel you didn’t want to come, are 
you, dear? To-morrow we will go see Dorothy and 
Frances. But Sally is your friend. When you have 
a friend, you try not to hurt the friend’s feelings. You 
know yourself it is hard to have your feelings hurt, 
don’t you? You see, it isn’t just you has to be thought 
about. Sally is expecting you to come. She would 
have been disappointed.” 

“Yes,” admitted Berta, ‘she would.” 

‘To-morrow we will go see Dorothy and Frances,” 
Irma made haste to repeat, wanting happiness and 
good feeling to be there between them. 

She herself remained a few moments to talk with 
Mrs. Atkins, who was making currant jelly. This 
house made her think of their own old house at home. 
She looked from the kitchen window and saw Berta 
and Sally scampering for the apple trees. Once it had 
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been she and Janet. ... Mrs. Atkins opened the 
cookie jar to show what she had for the girls. ‘Have 
one yourself!” she laughed. 

“J don’t care if I do,” laughed Irma, feeling more 
light-hearted than for a long time. 

Driving slowly home in the pony cart she enjoyed 
the day, the wooded road, for herself, and in these 
years things had, for the most part, existed only as 
something to give to Berta. She had a good feeling 
of something won. Could one live one’s life over in 
the life of one’s child—making up for at least some 
of the mistakes? Was it possible to pass on a little 
from what one has learned? There seemed no mean- 
ing if this were not true, and that afternoon it did 
seem true, and one felt a meaning. 

But the following day she did not take Berta to 
play with Dorothy and Frances. She learned that 
Sally Atkins was suddenly and terribly ill. Later the 
doctor said it was infantile paralysis, which they had 
known was farther up the Cape, but had not known 
was here. 

In terror she called their doctor in Boston, though 
Berta seemed as usual. ‘‘Oh, please come down here! 
Do this for me! I am afraid!” 

He came, but Berta was stricken before he arrived. 

They did not save her. 

Until now those days had not been there for her to 
see, as if God had mercifully given death to cells which 
held the picture of a little girl twisted with pain. But 
OW nays 
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And now the mother was twisted with pain—dou- 
bled, rocking back and forth, clenching her fingers 
down into the stone until the nails broke, burrowing 
her face into the stone behind her, until blood ran 
down over her dress, and even this she did not know. 
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HEN Dan came, as that first time, in what 

is called the reality of it, he had come. It 

was ten days after that day the ground 

opened and took the only precious thing on earth. 

She would move around, because she could not stay 

still, but stiffly, as if she did not know how to move, 

and with stealth, as if too much would wake. She 

was out in the garden, not looking at things that grew, 
looking down at the earth—down—down. 

The gate closed. She did not look around. She did 
not know he was there until arms were holding her 
close, closer than ever before, his face pressed to hers, 
her face wet with his tears as he whispered: “Irma! 
Oh, my darling! You cannot bear it. You cannot 
bear it—alone. I have come. I have come, dear— 
to share—to help you!” 

Help her? She did not know what that meant. 
And yet arms stiffened by anguish went around his 
neck, her face pressed against his, and that happened 
which had not been before. ‘Tears. 

She did not think it strange he was there, all the 
way from California. She did not even consider what 
she had learned six months before—that he was mar- 
ried to some one else. Dan. He was Dan. He was 
here. 

Swept together by this they shared—clinging, cling- 
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ing because they must—pressed, because from this life 
between them had come Berta, and Berta was gone— 
they were together as never before. They were to- 
gether through the day and through the night, and she 
was his and he was hers—together, at last, because 
they shared that uttermost anguish. A man and a 
woman enduring the grave, they must be as one—they 
were one. There was no word or thought of whether 
this was right or whether it was wrong. Each fiber 
and pore of their two beings knew only that it must 
be one with this other. It was life’s sacrament in 
the presence of death. Whether it was anguish, or 
whether it was ecstasy, they did not know. The two 
were as one. 

“Irma! Irma!” he cried, deep in the night. ‘Why 
did you never let me know you before? Why did it 
take—this?”’ And he held her close as his strength 
could hold her, for between them he had brought 
Berta. “But why, dear? Why? Oh, it was my fault 
too. I did not reach you. But why? Why?” And 
together they wept, and when again it was love be- 
tween them, for that emotion was too vast, too des- 
perate, not to seek its solvent, that loving was the 
passionate sobbing of their very souls. 

They had come together—at last. And having 
found each other, they must part. 

After the second day and second night she knew 
Dan was thinking of how he must now go away. And 
he was tired, spent. He could not have continued in 
this uttermost of grief—passion—understanding. And 
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it was not to be theirs to go from this to a life to- 
gether. Only at this final outpost had they met. 

Yet he did not see how he could leave her. So she 
must say it. 

They were in the garden. “You will have to go 
now, Dan.” 

He nodded, looking at her with so much grief in 
his eyes at thought of leaving her there alone, that 
she must help him. 

“Thank you, dear—for coming.” 

He took her hand and pressed it to his mouth, kiss- 
ing it again and again. “Oh, Irma! Why did I never 
know you—before?” 

She longed to ask him to do one last thing for her. 
“Do not leave me here alone! Stay but one night 
more—and in that night—love me until you kill me! 
Or, if that cannot be—with your dear kind hands— 
choke out what life is left—that I may rest, dear Dan 
—that I may cease to know!” 

But Dan was speaking to her. ‘‘And yet, Irma, it’s 
but fair to say it—I do love Helen.” 

She nodded. 

*‘She—she somehow—is right for me.” 

Again she nodded. 

“This that I have had here with you—it’s the 
deepest I’ve ever known of love. It’s the most I'll 
ever have. And yet—I want to go to Helen.” 

He looked so distressed, baffled, that she said: 
“Why, yes, Dan. I know. You must go now—to 
Helen.” 
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“Janet will be here soon,” he said. Janet was in 
Europe. ‘She will come for you. She will stay here 
with you, or take you home with her. Until then—?”’ 

So great was his need to be assured she had to do 
it. ‘I will be—all right,” she said. 

She walked with him to the gate, opened it for him. 
He kissed her hands, her hair. He took her face in 
his hands; they looked into one another’s eyes. He 
kissed her mouth—slowly, with meaning, as if he 
would put upon her the seal of life. Then he turned 
and went. 

Then there was not Berta, there was not Dan. 
Life, raised high in grief and love, sank low, lower. 
Exhausted by this marriage of death and life—and 
alone—all alone—the days went on until she was only 
that which is dead making certain motions of life, and 
her sense of seemliness saw that death should not thus 
walk through life. 

But what was it had happened? She did not know. 
Something, there at the last, was blotted out. Janet 
had come, interrupting. And then... It was like 
trying to remember a dream. You get hold of a frag- 
ment, but if you try too hard—it is all gone; it has 
slipped from you, and trying does not help. Some- 
times it comes back, when you are not trying. Some- 
thing about a passport. A voice. A passport. And 
why had her hair been cut? She did not know. It 
had gone again. 

Had she perhaps died—indeed died—and had it only 
seemed a door opened—slowly—with horror—and 
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Janet’s voice came up the stairs—into the room where 
she lay dead? Are those the things can happen— 
when we are newly dead? And then later, are there 
moments of remembering our lives, as before that 
there have been moments of remembering our dreams? 

Was this a dream? Such dreams as follow death? 
This place in which she sat—how could she be sit- 
ting here, alone in a theater centuries old? That 
could not be—not really be. What is life? What is 
death? What is dream? What is real? Was it per- 
haps all one? Do there only seem to be differences ? 

She would like a sign. She had need to know. 
What was there now for her to do—in a dream—in 
a life? There was something she wanted to know. 
She wanted to know who and where she was. And 
why? Why? 

And then she was not alone. Yes, it must be a 
dream—this, for that happened which could not hap- 
pen. A head had appeared there before her-—right 
there on the old stage before which she sat—as if it 
had come up through the stones. Yes, a dream—all 
a dream—for only in dreams can such things be. 

But the next moment she knew it was not a dream, 
for the head had disappeared, and as it disappeared 
she knew that this was Constantina, and remembered 
that there was a passage underneath this old stage. 
She had wondered what it was for. Had actors ap- 
peared from there? 

Slowly she went to it. It was hard to move, stiff- 
ened by an excess of living. She stooped and called 
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into that hiding-place: “‘Constantina! Come out now. 
I will not let them hurt you!” 

She waited, but Constantina did not come. But now 
she knew who and where she was. Constantina had 


told her it was not a dream. Constantina had told 
her it was life. 
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dora. 
“You will have to stop tormenting Constan- 
tina. If you cannot do this, you must go.” 

Theodora, always histrionic, held out her arm, as 
if in intolerable pain. 

‘Never mind. It ought to hurt. You deserve it.” 

Then she opened her traveling bag, and took out 
a passport. It was not a picture of herself she saw. 
And the name was Myra Freeman. 

She had known she had a fraudulent passport, but 
had known from that other state, not in a way of 
knowing things and dealing with them. 

The picture on her passport was a face she had 
seen before. Now she knew. Now she knew it all. 
In her library it had been, with Janet. 

That was why Janet had cut her hair. To look a 
little less herself, a little more Myra Freeman. And 
Janet had always loved her hair. 

Janet had understood. Anything—anything that 
can save her!—that she knew had been in Janet’s 
heart. She heard now the metallic voice of Myra 
Freeman—that it was absurd—preposterous—unnec- 
essary, that she couldn’t “get by.” 

“Leave it to me,’”’ Janet had said. 
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It had been left to Janet, and somehow she had 
“gotten by.” 

Janet had known it was this or, in very truth, noth- 
ing. Janet had taken this chance—knowing it was a 
last chance for her. That was courage. That was 
faith. 

She wanted to write to Janet and say those words. 
She said them to herself: Courage. Faith. Again 
and again she said them, till they rose as columns 
against the sky. 

There came the image of Anna Mead—gray-haired, 
rosy-cheeked archeologist, who had taken her without 
question, who had asked only to help. Anna had been 
forced back to America. “She is not young enough,” 
Miss Clark, an assistant, had written. “Long days 
in The Dig are hard physical work. She would not 
give up, but at last she became ill and had to leave 
her work to those who are younger.” 

She wanted to write to Anna too. She wanted to 
say, ‘““Trust without understanding—or understanding 
through trust—that, dear Anna, does not leave one’s 
work unfinished.” 

But she was as one who learns to write, to read, 
speak, all over again. It seemed it was only to 
Horace Morton she could write. 

“T turned away from you’’—something like this she 
would like to say. ‘That was because I was afraid. 
That was because too much was there. But myself 
did not obey me, Horace. I never really turned from 
you. Whenever life came with clear beauty, you came. 
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You were there when I did not know you were there 
—in sickness, health—better—worse—and until death 
do part. But—will it us part?” 

Was it true you can never really go away from one 
who has reached you? 

“You had parenthood in my child,”—she could have 
saild—“for you were father of feeling that went from 
me to her. My motherhood was different because of 
you. For I wanted her to see, Horace. I would have 
her aware, because only so is there any richness in 
life. I tried to fortify her for the price one must pay 
for knowing, though this was hard for me—oh, hard. 
I yearned to shield her from all pain. But to shield 
would have been to rob, for if you know beauty, you 
must know pain. 

“T believe there are indeed what people who lived in 
this place long ago—Greece, I am in Greece (strange 
you should not know where I am or I where you are 
—only I think you are on your farm, for all of life is 
there for you) —I believe there are indeed the initiates. 
You were an initiate, Horace, and J a reluctant initiate. 
No, not an initiate. I timid on the threshold. You 
were so much farther along that I was afraid. 

“With my child—oh, that dear little girl—she is 
dead, Horace—dead—and I am alone. I was dead, 
but now I live, and what shall I do, now that I live? 

“To come back (so much I could say to you that 
one stream flows into another—all is now alive, 
though J am still feeble before this life, newly born 
from death), I wanted my child to be an initiate, for 
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it would be treachery to bring her into life only to 
withhold her. But I wanted her to be more ready 
than I, and therefore more strong. I would have her 
proportioned, balanced, that she might both see and 
know, that she might have the courage to endure. All 
the treasures of the world I would put before her; 
only, you see, it was not I who could give them to her. 
I could but try to make her ready, then say—‘Take 
them, Beloved, and pay for them.’ ‘How will I pay?’ 
she might ask. ‘You will pay in further knowing,’ I 
would have to say. To be aware is to be aware of all. 
All else is fraudulent, and you are excluded. 

‘‘Fach must pay for her own treasure, and this, dear 
Horace, is the mortal pang of motherhood. 

‘““‘We were young together, and saw. We grow old. 
I who have been long silent, here try to speak. Only 
with my mind have I spoken—my voice, my hands, 
they are still inept. Did I reach you? Were you per- 
haps pruning an apple-tree, and of a sudden did it seem 
some one had spoken? Did you look up, and was 
everything for the moment different? 

“It is in devious ways we find one another. What 
I have said, that did not reach. If a feeling out of 
which it came changed something for you—if you had 
one still clear moment, and knew not why—that too 
1g COMmunication. 

‘This is Irma Lee, in the thirty-seventh year of her 
life, looking upon a fallen temple, wondering.” 
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OUR months had gone by; the summer was now 
H between her and the gash that had torn open 

the sealed place that was her life. She had 
seen from a place that was higher. This summer she 
had not remained in Delphi, but with the villagers 
had ascended Parnassos to that mountain park they 
call Kalania; here giant spruce trees open for a high 
meadow, where peasants grow lentils and grain, and 
harvest wood for their winter. Like them she had a 
hut of spruce boughs and fragrant spruce bed. Elias 
and Vascelo were near, but her hut was higher than 
the others, deeper in the trees. Above her moved the 
great flocks and the music of their bells would come 
through the deep music of the trees. Here was the 
world nobly proportioned; here was majesty, and 
after a time she could rest, as if taken by a great 
mother. Sorrows of her life were not healed, but 
strength came—slowly, but growingly. There were 
times when life seemed great music, one’s own life— 
pride, ambition, love, pain, loss, as motifs to be re- 
solved in some consummating harmony. Peace—no, 
not that, not now, but strength for further knowing, 
an urge toward understanding. 

Alone she would wander higher, deep in ancient, 
majestic trees. She would lie upon the earth for 
hours, eyes closed, listening, as for what might come. 

She had more beauty now than had ever been hers. 
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Her face was more lean, her eyes deep, holding knowl- 
edge of what woman can endure. Here was a purity, 
like the purity and beauty of convalescence. Her hair 
she would push back from her brow—austerely, though 
because it was simplest. Hers was a gracious brow 
and it had been too little seen because of the luxuriant 
hair. She moved as slowly as before, but more freely, 
as in the rhythm of the trees. One seeing her, moy- 
ing there above the peasants, might have felt her a 
woman spirit of Parnassos, wounded almost unto 
death in her life as mortal—brooding now, receiving, 
waiting. 

She had brought with her books found in her house 
in Delphi, books that had been waiting for her there, 
penciled by one who had loved them. The bells of 
the sheep were living music in the pages of Theocritus; 
women flaying lentils in the meadow below were as 
drawings for Hesiod, and sweet smelling grain sent the 
fragrance of this much later day into the story of 
Daphnis and Chloe. Plato she read, and the harmo- 
nies of his thought were one with the harmonies of 
the trees. From then until now the trees had kept 
this beauty, an open way. As if she were in that har- 
mony of the years, the things she read were not things 
dead, nor were they living things withheld from her. 

It was now she read the tragedies of ancient Greece. 
Her books were an edition both Greek and English; 
where she could not achieve the old language she 
turned to her own. At times she was not reading of 
something outside herself; at times it was almost— 
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(not quite, not yet) as if her own years, formed in 
tragedy, could also be resolved in beauty. As if 
existed a deep necessity for tragedy, to which her 
much asking, together with her faltering, had ordained 
her. The humiliations and sorrows of her life were 
less unhappinesses to resent, or seek to forget, than 
that upon which one may gaze gravely, enduring as 
the spectator is willing to endure if life is forming so 
truly that in the end must come meaning, the ordeal 
of witnessing creating an energy that may be trans- 
ported into beauty. 

Strange how often she had made her life into a play. 
But for some end of her own, or not to know what 
was there. Not so does nobly proportioned drama 
grow. Now, in not asking for herself, the outlines of 
her life sometimes took shape, the pity and terror 
against the background of necessity—stark, sublime. 

Though there were hours, days, when she knew 
nothing save the longing for her child. After this, 
when she began to read again, it would be slowly, as 
one who scarce knows how, but slowly would rise those 
structures of noble thinking into which she could carry 
her own fresh grief, as one carries an offering; hum- 
bly, and asking help, but saying, with authority: “You 
have seen. ‘This is true.” And so it was as if to- 
gether they found truth—she and Plato; herself with 
Zéschylus. 

This day too there was drama on Parnassos. She 
felt it around her—growing; she did not know what 
the shape it would take, but it did not seem something 
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outside herself. Constantina was here with her flock. 
She was the only one who dwelt farther up the moun- 
tain than the Kyria. These were the bells to which 
she went to sleep, this the music to which she woke in 
the night, for Constantina would let her sheep rest 
through the heat of day, to graze under the stars. She 
would know that the little shepherd girl was near— 
alone. Sometimes Constantina would come nearer in 
the evening, and this other woman who dwelt alone— 
the Kyria—Irma—Kyria Irma, would see Constan- 
tina, very small in the great trees, looking down to the 
open place below, where villagers made merry, drink- 
ing, dancing and singing around the fire. Theodora 
danced there. And Andreas—the ‘‘New Apollo,” who 
had wronged this child. 

Constantina seemed less disfigured on the mountain, 
even though it made her smaller. In the village she 
was a stunted young girl, here she was child of the 
mountain, belonging here more surely than any other. 
Constantina was as one who had been here long be- 
fore, or one who had been often reborn, shriveled 
now in her life as human—old from many rebirths, 
but alive in her to-day the old shepherd life of Par- 
nassos. Once when Irma saw her, Constantina not 
knowing she saw—the child sitting on a rock, her 
sheep grazing not far off, one hand on her long staff, 
which was erect, the other hand upon the earth, her 
face taut—she was as if listening. Irma wanted to 
approach her and ask, gently—one must ask gently of 
Constantina, for she had been much ridiculed, and was 
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suspicious: ‘“‘But tell me, Constantina, in those days, 
did you ever see Apollo? And were the Muses indeed 
beautiful ?” 

She would ask Constantina to come down to her 
hut, and sometimes she would approach it, but always 
to sit a little way off, never to enter. She would offer 
her fruit or meat, but Constantina would shake her 
head—as if to say it was not for this she had come. 
One evening Irma climbed up to Constantina’s hut, for 
the night before she had seen the little figure looking 
down upon the merrymaking. Constantina sat on the 
stone before her door, eating her supper. She would 
pull bread from the loaf, eat a few olives, cheese. 
Irma made bold to go near and sit upon another stone, 
for Constantina looked too lonely there before her 
house. For a long time nothing happened. Then 
Constantina held out the olives, the cheese, and they 
broke bread together. 

One day her dog was wounded by one of Constan- 
tina’s shepherd dogs, and Constantina came bearing 
him to her. This was the dog she had saved; the dog 
for whom she broke her silence, breaking a silence that 
was like breaking a dam, for her own life flooded. 
Elias had been right—he was not a good dog, and 
even the dignity of guarding her hut could not bring 
him into a proper sense of importance. If she tried 
to play with him, he would cringe. Yet he wanted to 
be near her, as if feeling that only so had he any 
security. Often she looked long at him, thinking of the 
strangeness of its being for this ill-favored mongrel 
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she had returned to what she had escaped. And some- 
times this strangeness had another aspect. Was it 
through him her life was wrested from defeat—if that 
were to be, as there were moments now when it seemed 
it might be, though how she did not know. 

So this day Constantina entered the hut, and to- 
gether they washed the wound at the dog’s throat. 
Then she took figs and grapes from the tree where her 
provisions were kept, and these she and Constantina 
ate together. The bunch of grapes looked large in 
Constantina’s tiny red hand. When she left that day, 
she at first walked in her manner of being old, but 
after she had gone a little way, and perhaps did not 
think of being observed, she broke into a run; she 
would skip—as if she were a little girl, as if some- 
thing had happened and she were different, happier. 

Those days went by majestically as time itself. But 
they must end; it grew cold. And now, back in her 
house in Delphi, she began to wonder what there was 
for her to do. Now that life had not ended, but was 
here—here for a little longer, what was there for her 
to do with it? 

She wrote to Dan, who had several times written to 
her, asking to be assured she was all right, “Be good 
and do this for me, Irma. I cannot bear it—it hurts 
everything for me—this fear there was more than 
you could bear.” 

“T can bear it,” she wrote—“now. For now I know 
that life is very old, and will go on when I am not. 
Now I know I am in a great stream, though I do not 
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understand this stream, nor know where it may be 
tending. But I know that what I have endured is but 
a part of all that has been endured, and I would know 
why it has been so—not for me alone, but why so for 
us all, and whether there is some secret we can learn 
that gives meaning to all the days—to joy as well as 
pain. 

“In those days we had together, there was a good 
deal I almost knew, but was afraid to know. It is only 
just to myself, it is the truth, and nothing now seems 
worth speaking save the truth, to say you could have 
helped me. You could have helped me by a greater 
belief in me, by knowing that only in being myself— 
but much more purely than I knew how—only so could 
I mean anything to you, or grow in grace, as we must 
grow in grace if life is not to wither. It is sad that 
we should have loved each other so much and under- 
stood each other so little. Let us at least see it now, 
and thus redeem something from the days. 

“IT am glad you are happy. I am glad you were 
given a son. And now—your daughter... . 

“T wrote that wanting it to be true. When I wrote 
it, I do not believe it was true. I do not believe I was 
glad—about the last. But now a beautiful thing has 
happened to me, Dan. I want you to know, for it 
gives me courage. Having written it, I find that it is 
indeed true. I am glad you are happy. I am glad 
you have your little boy. And yes, dear Dan, I am 
even glad you have your little girl, Make her strong 
and generous, and let her be all it is in her to become.” 
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ER desire to learn Greek became a passion. 
H All day long she would study. Almost with 
reverence she loved the letters themselves, 

for they were as keys that can unlock treasure. 

Because she had not spoken for so long she had a 
new feeling about language—a feeling of wonder 
there should be language at all, and a wondering why 
it so often makes us more commonplace, when it could 
make us more as gods. It was as if language were 
divinely vouchsafed us, and we had not risen to it— 
perhaps because we more often used it to conceal, de- 
fraud, than to disclose. This sense of the beauty of 
Greek gave a feeling we should use language more 
reverently. It should be more as music—we at pains 
to give accurate and beautiful form to the thing we 
deem worth saying. Perhaps we should say much less. 
Outside now she heard a confusion of talk—Elias, 
Vascelo, others. 

She was trying to read Pindar, for she who lived 
within the sacred precinct at Delphi should know the 
Pythian Odes. 

But this Greek was too hard for her now, she must 
earn her way to it. She turned back to Herodotus, 
and was so pleased in finding she could follow the 
spirited, colorful stories that she did not hear the 
knock at her door until it was repeated. 
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It was Elias who stood there, and with him a 
stranger. Or, was this a stranger? Had she not 
seen this man before? It did not seem she had seen 
this face, for here was feeling she had known within 
herself, but had never seen in the eyes of another; but 
she had seen a face strangely like it. 

His look changed to wonder. ‘‘So it is you!” 

Now she knew. The boat. He who was with the 
woman and the other man—he, more sensitive than 
any other, who had not used his words when she could 
not use hers. 

“It is your books I have been reading,” she said, 
and felt now she should have known this all along. 
And then she knew that something had happened: her 
own voice speaking her own tongue. 

She had wondered if she had forgotten how to speak 
English words, if it were only to the people of Par- 
nassos, in their tongue, she could speak. So great was 
the feeling of something having happened that it was 
as if she had told this stranger everything there was 
to tell about her life. 

He stepped into the room. “You speak now,” he 
said, gently, and his eyes changed. ‘He is thinking 
of me,”’ she said to herself. ‘‘He can still go out and 
feel another. He is not sealed into this new sorrow.” 
She was glad for him, and felt there was hope, and 
wanted to bring him hope. 

Elias was explaining. Indeed, Elias had much to 
explain about this house. She had never understood 
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why she had it, whose it was. It had been here for 
her, and she had paid rent—to Elias. 

He had been sure, Elias said, that the Kyrios would 
understand. Kyrios was so good and understanding 
—he would want the Kyria—in her great need—at 
that time she must be taken care of. Both Americans 
—gentlefolk. 

She and the Kyrios were smiling at one another. 
Together they were understanding Elias. Together 
they were deciding to let him worry a little about it, 
have the fun of watching him get out of it—crafty 
old Elias. 

The fact of it was, she could see, it was this man’s 
house. He owned it, or had it on a long lease, and 
Elias, caretaker, had rented it to her. 

He had no idea where to reach the Kyrios, Elias 
was saying. Kyrios had one day walked away. He 
did not know where he had gone. 

“But I will go now,” she smiled at this stranger 
who did not seem a stranger to her. 

He held up his hand, a gesture of gentle command, 
and of giving something to her. “Please—no. I 
should not want to stay here. When I was here be- 
fore’’—he said it so simply, directly, and not strug- 
gling, not ashamed, because the sadness was there— 
“things were different with me. I am going to remain 
in Delphi for a time, to see if I can go back to my 
work. But at the hotel. Not in this house. Pray let 
it continue to be your house. I am glad to feel it is 
you who have been here.” 
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It did not occur to her to protest, to say it was too 
much. 

He came up to the table. “You read Greek?” 

“T am just beginning.” 

‘Perhaps you will let me help you.” 

“IT should be grateful for your help.” 

How simple they were—those first things they said 
to one another. Indeed, how simply they continued to 
speak to one another, through it all, as if there were 
little to impede. 

Elias, as if feeling now were a time to let well 
enough alone, murmured something about seeing them 
a little later, and went away. 

The man looked all around the room, a long, un- 
embarrassed silence. He was thinking, she knew, of 
what he had left here, of the strangeness there is in 
a return. She had never seen a face into which 
thought came as purely. And where, she wondered, © 
was that dark woman—swift-moving, vital, with whom 
he spent his days on the boat? Something had hap- 
pened between them, that she knew. And that was 
why the man who left this house was not the man 
who returned to it. But not less—he had not become 
less. 

He stepped to the balcony, looked long. “Yes,” he 
said, and he was saying—lIt is the same. It has been 
here a long time, and will remain. 

When he returned he put his hand on a chair. 
aNviayiLe 

“Please,” she said, and they sat down, on the table 
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between them his books which had been here for her, 
which had become her books. 

She was about to say, “Perhaps I should not have 
used them,” but did not say it, for it did not seem 
true, and it was as if the perfunctory had no place be- 
tween them. Of course she should have used them. 
They were here to be used. 

“You will want your books now,” she said. 

“A few of them—yes, from time to time. That is 
—TI hope so.” 

“When I read the marginal notes,” she smiled, “I 
did not know that I would ever know you.” 

There was again that gesture of all being well. “I 
only wish they had been wiser. To have brought— 
help.” 

“They did help,” she said, and so earnestly that she 
was a little amazed at herself. 

“I was writing a book about Delphi. It would 
seem that enough has been written of Delphi, but as 
it did not satisfy me I thought I would do it myself. 
I do not feel we have ever found the secret.” 

“Secret of Delphi?” 

“Of why Delphi was. Why there were voices here. 
For there were, you know.” He looked at her, to 
make sure she believed. “It has seemed to me the 
place itself holds the secret, and if one tried patiently, 
trustingly, it would give up its secret. And if we 
could know—why Delphi—” he pushed back the hair 
from his brow, running his hand back over his head, 
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holding it there a moment—“then we might know— 
why life.” 

Abruptly he said: “You had better tell me your 
name, or I shall be thinking of you as the Pythian 
Priestess, and I am not sure I would dare talk to the 
Pythia.” 

“My name is Irma Lee. That is,” she added, “it 
is Irma Lee Shraeder.”’ 

Looking at her, “Irma Lee,” he murmured, not 
accepting the Shraeder. 

“But perhaps you are the Pythian Priestess,” he 
said, in a way of speaking so directly, so freshly, from 
a thought, it seemed abrupt. 

She shook her head, smiling. “Ne; if the Pythian 
Priestess is here, she is Constantina.”’ 

‘Who is Constantina ?” 

She went to the balcony, for a moment before she 
had seen Constantina with her lambs, on the path from 
the theater to the stadium. She pointed to the young 
girl dressed as an old woman. 

“You think so? eet would seem a sorry com- 
mentary on our Age.) 

“Was it not a shepherd girl in the beginning?” 

“Yes. I suppose I had idealized her. I had 
thought her—more as you.” 

A little confused by his regard, ‘“‘Constantina is 
indeed a sorry commentary on us,” she said. 

“You will have to tell me about her.’ Then, as if 
he had just discovered something: “There is a great 
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deal we will have to tell each other,” he said, with 
more vigor than had been in his voice. 

Quietly she agreed: “Yes.” 

They had remained on the balcony, and were look- 
ing upon Delphi—that ample, perfect bowl, a great 
cup God created for the essence of the spirit. The 
ruin of what had been—temple, theater, stadium, had 
now merged with the structure of the earth, so that 
all was one, as if man’s endeavor had been taken back 
to the earth, adding unto it; as if the place itself said: 
‘It has not passed. I hold it.” 

“If it had never happened at all,” the-man beside 
her was saying, “if it had not happened then—or yet, 
it would have to happen some time, because it is here. 
It was made for the voice of the spirit.” 

“Sheltered, but not shut in,” she ventured, timidly, 
for these were things with which she had dwelt alone. 
“Like the form of greater music than we have heard. 
Or setting for the ultimate drama.” 

“Ves Be 

He was looking steadily at her—then turned, point- 
ing below, to the old stone road through the olives. 
“Don’t you see them coming—those first men from 
the outside—from Athens and Corinth and Sicily and 
Egypt—drawn by stories of voices in Delphi—stories 
older than any written word? Around that farthest 
curye—there, through the foothills—bearing stones 
that will be temple. Coming with their proud burden, 
and asking—‘How can we make life better? How 
can we be more as gods?’ That is why I came back 
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here—to see them again. I feared I wouldn’t— 
—feared I could not see them—now.” He turned to 
her. “And I don’t believe I would have—but for 
you.” 

She felt almost faint with a great happiness. Could 
it be she had done something for another? Dared 
she think she had done something—for him? 

“And what I want,” he went on, in more business- 
like voice, “is their story—the first to come from out- 
side. What had they heard? For the voices came 
first in Delphi—then the temples, then the world. But — 
from those first travelers, from the first pilgrims, the 
way might open back to the first Delphic voice. It is 
a mystery story—there to be unraveled! A detective 
story—greatest the world has known!” 

He turned to her and said with simple conviction, 
and not without wonder: “I will go on with my book.” 
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CHAPTER XLI 


OW the Kyria did not walk alone. The Del- 
N phians became accustomed to passing the 
' Kyrios and the Kyria. Sometimes they 
would find them at the Castalian Spring. Again they 
might see them in the temple, and he would appear to 
be pointing out things to the Kyria; sometimes they 
stood a long time before one of the stones upon which 
was writing. 

Delphi was pleased, for their Kyria had been too 
alone. Now that she could speak, she should be with 
one of her station and kind. They had liked the 
Kyrios when he was there before. Both were Ameri- 
cans. Both loved Greece. Already they were making 
it into a story: How God took away her voice and 
sent her to Delphi, sent her to the very house of the 
Kyrios—(though some laughed and said it was Elias 
who was God, and he had acted more like the devil). 
How after she had dwelt with the archai God spoke 
through her, commanding against evil. How the 
Kyrios then returned from far places, but would not 
let her leave his house; and soon, surmised the vyil- 
lage, they would be living together in the house. They 
would marry and have fine children; they would con- 
tinue to dwell in Delphi, and this would be good for 
the village, as Americans need much milk and meat; 
melons and figs and grapes they must have, and the 
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best wine. Their families would come to visit; many 
Americans would be here, and much money for the 
service required. Americans were always having their 
clothes washed, and the linen for tables and beds. So 
they smiled warmly upon the Kyrios and the Kyria, 
passing them at close of day, remarking how fine a 
couple, and how much happier the Kyria looked than 
when she had been alone. Younger, too; ah, it was 
not good for a woman to be alone. This God had 
not meant. 

It was true the Kyria was happier. She had not be- 
lieved that for her there would again be such pleasure 
in the days. It had seemed everything of life was be- 
hind her, and then so easily, naturally, had come the 
change. It made life as a miracle, and kinder than it 
had ever seemed before. 

It was a companionship such as she had never 
known. The village would have been disappointed, 
for it was less of themselves they talked—that, at first, 
almost not at all, than of what had been here long 
before. More and more treasure she found, with 
further knowledge. Things she had loved in the tem- 
ple, but had not understood, now gave their story to 
her. It was a story often told humorously, sometimes 
cynically, though always with indulgence, for he loved 
the Greeks, though he did not idolize them. It was a 
love so grounded that it could be critical rather than 
idealistic; he could laugh about them as over the idio- 
syncrasies of a contemporary, a friend he greatly liked 
and admired, but saw through. Much that she had 
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read about Greece had been written as with bated 
breath. This ease, amusement, though with it deep 
feeling, made them, their lives, real as they had not 
been real before. 

“Of course the Oracle was always a gold mine for 
the Delphians,” he said one day, sitting where the 
Oracle had been, and after having told her the dif- 
ferent stories and conjectures. ‘“There were a lot of 
people here like Elias—born hotel keepers, in the 
business of making the pilgrims comfortable, and 
doing them out of all they could. Elias would have 
been a prosperous man in ancient Delphi. Pious too, 
worshiping Apollo, and cashing in.” 

“But it was not a fraud?” she asked, rather anx- 
iously. 

“Tt went on for centuries. A fraud at times; sery- 
ing political interest, mercenary, that was bound to be. 
The priests were often full of tricks, and the Pythia’s 
convulsions would seem pretty vulgar to us. We'd 
laugh. But there was something here.’ His eyes 
narrowed, peering. ‘Something as pure and strong 
as the Castalia itself, so nearly quenchless it could go 
on for centuries—often meanly used, but itself there 
——in very truth the heart of Greece.’’ He looked at 
her. “I believe it is here yet.” 

She felt suddenly happier; as if there were magic, 
as well as beauty, in this last hour of day. 

One day, in the museum, they were looking at the 
column of dancing women, those devotees who in the 
snows of high Parnassos would dance themselves into 
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a frenzy for their god Dionysos. ‘Theodora would 
have been one of them,” he said. 

It seemed to explain Theodora, giving her a place, 
though that place she could not have now. But that 
she was needing. Perhaps that had produced her. 

“Vascelo too would have been one of the dancing 
women of Dionysos,” she said. 

‘‘“And then she would not need to shriek and storm 
like that.” 

“Nor would her eyes be so unhappy,” thought 
Irma. 

“But Stamula would have been of the temple,” she 
said. ‘‘Handmaiden of Apollo.” 

It made Greece, both old and new, more real. 

One night, herself coming in very late, going up the 
steps to her door, she heard some one underneath 
them, entering the basement. 

She leaned over. ‘‘Who is it?” 

“Oh, Kyria,” whispered Theodora, confused, but 
laughing. ‘Like you, I thought it too beautiful to 
stay in.” 

“Tike you,” her thought repeated, startled. Theo- 
dora had been somewhere with Andreas. And she 
had been in the stadium with John Knight. 

She had that evening asked him to have dinner with 
her. Often he had been there for tea, at the close of 
his working hours, and then they might walk until 
dusk. Until now she had been diffident in suggesting 
more. In spite of the ease, acceptance, between them, 
as of an open way, in those more social things the 
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woman of thirty-seven was not without the shyness she 
would have felt at seventeen. The fact they were 
here alone, and she in his house, she would not have it 
seem this exacted anything of him. Yet this was not 
hospitable. More than that, when they parted after 
their walks, neither wanted to part; it was like arbi- 
trarily breaking off something that wanted to go on. 

Dinner had been on the balcony. They sat a long 
time over the wine, over the coffee and their cigarettes. 
(She used to smoke with Dan, but had not smoked for 
a long time.) They talked of that upon which they 
looked, of the temple and the ancient city, of what 
the Greeks used to eat, and their manners. Just be- 
fore it grew dark they imagined many people walking 
down there, meeting their friends, conversing, as the 
Greeks loved to converse. Perhaps Plato was here to- 
night; perhaps Sophocles, or critical Euripides. 

Black now were The Shining Rocks above the Cas- 
talian Spring. And then, as a light may appear in a 
theater, on the very tip of one of those peaks, there 
was light. ‘They watched it grow, descend, slipping 
down one of the Phedriadz, leaving the other black. 
Then the moon itself appeared, and old Delphi lay 
there, silent in the moonlight. 

For a time they did not speak; what they looked 
upon was too eloquent. Then he suggested: “Why 
not as of old? Why should we too not walk in the 
moonlight ?” 

They took the path to the theater, paused in cross- 
ing the stage. 
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“Tt is said,’ he remarked, “that the heart of 
Dionysos is buried under this stage.” 

“Would you,” she asked, “have been follower of 
Apollo, or follower of Dionysos?” 

He considered it, but only said, “I wonder,” as if 
he did not know. ‘You would have been a follower 
of Apollo,” he afirmed. 

“T fear so,’’ she said. 

“Fear ?.’ 

“So much of life seems with Dionysos. He wanted 
life—for them all. Fullness of life, and joy.” 

“Apollo was a noble god,” he defended, “despite a 
good deal of treachery and dirty work.” 

‘Treachery and dirty work are not godlike.” 

“Tt has always been so.” 

“Not with Jesus.” Again she had spoken it: name 
she used to hear her voice say when she was silent. 

He looked at her. ‘‘Are you Christian?” 

“T fear so,” she laughed. 

They heard lambs’ bells, stood there on the pagan 
stage, listening. 

Climbing to the stadium, the bells were nearer, and 
above them, in a path of light before a tree, she saw 
Constantina. As always, alone. 

Seats awaited them in the stadium; one whole side 
was the noble curve of seats; the other side a ruin, 
across which they could look to the olive groves far 
below, silver in the moonlight; music of the Castalian 
Spring came up to them, from above the bells of the 
lambs. 
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‘The games should begin,” he said. 

Instead he spoke for her odes of Pindar, in the 
Greek, in his own translation. And as she listened, 
aware of all around her—the far past upon which this 
moon had looked—aware of this distant night which 
was this present night, herself feeling the night through 
its fragrance and its sounds, aware most of all of the 
man beside her, who half reclined upon the seat behind 
him, his face lighted by the moon which, in this same 
place, had lighted the face of the man who wrote these 
words, listening to his voice in which was so much of 
regard for continuing truth, for beauty which did not 
perish, she felt, warmly, reverently: ‘And this I have! 
It has been vouchsafed me—this hour!’ And she 
was proud, and humble, feeling that never again could 
it seem to her life had not taken her in. 

“Things of a day! What are we and what not? 
A dream about a shadow is man; yet when some god- 
given splendor falls, a glory of light comes over him 
and his life is sweet.” 

The music of his voice ceased. She felt him look- 
ing at her. 

“Call yourself Christian if it pleases you,” he said, 
“but it is here you belong.” 

It made her aware of herself, in this dress she had 
woven, not unlike robes that had been here before, her 
arms bared to the moonlight, her hair waving back 
from her face. She felt strong, harmonious, so filled 
with beauty she must indeed be beautiful. 
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He kept regarding her. He said, slowly: “And you 
were here for me—waiting.”’ 

Waiting? For him? Did he feel that? It was 
the first intimate word had been spoken between them. 
It excited and made her happy, filled her with wonder, 
as the girl to whom the first word of love is whispered. 

But if she were waiting for him, he did not take her; 
he did not move, but at this time only dwelt with 
thought of it, as if this in itself were too much to be 
passed by. She knew this in him, greatly respecting 
it: that there was leisure for what went on within, 
hospitable to the thought, emotion, that came—enter- 
taining it, as a valued guest. Always his feeling had 
the dignity of form, which he did not violate. She 
felt—He is exquisite! And strong to endure! She 
would not change him, and so she was not embarrassed 
that she should continue to sit there, perhaps as one 
waiting—half turned toward him, hands clasped on 
her knee, head a little bowed, for with her too there 
was much with which to dwell. 

It went on between them in silence, grew. Then a 
sudden strong breeze accosted them, and at its abrupt- 
ness they looked at one another and smiled. And as 
they looked at one another, smiling, it was as if be- 
tween them had been experience. 

“Good night, Kyria Irma,” he said, at her door. 
With his two hands he reached for hers. “I had not 
known there would ever again be for me so beautiful 
a night.” | 
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“I—” But with her this was so true there seemed 
no need to say it. It had gone into the night—her 
feeling—her wonder, gratefulness. It was all through 
the night, and the night was giving it to him. 

“My name is John,” he said. ‘You can’t call me 
Kyrios John for that sounds foolish. And you can’t 
say Kyrios, that sounds as if I were God—and I’m not. 
So you will just have to say John, and then I will know 
I may say Irma.” 

“I like the name John.” 

“Then use it.” It was somehow as intimate, as 
fraught with secret beauty, as if he asked her to kiss 
him. 

“Good night—John.” 

“Good night—Irma.” 
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EXT morning, when Theodora brought the 
N breakfast tray, she asked if some time that 

day, or the next, she might speak alone with 
the Kyria. 

Irma thought Theodora felt it necessary to explain 
why she had been out so late the night before, when 
she was supposed to be asleep. This the circumstances 
made a bit awkward. She was about to say, ‘That ts 
all right, only you must get enough sleep to do your | 
work for Vascelo, and I hope you will act as your 
mother and father would have wished”—about to say 
something like this, though uncomfortable, for it 
sounded lofty, in view of last night, when a look at 
Theodora showed her it was not explanation or 
apology, but something of grave and exciting impor- 
tance of which the girl would speak. 

After Theodora had finished with her morning du- 
ties, she came upstairs and carefully closed the door 
behind her. The Kyria asked her to be seated. 

Theodora had made herself her most attractive— 
a fresh dress, her hair done carefully and bound with 
a dark red band. Her small hands, attractively 
browned by the sun, were loosely clasped in her lap, 
and though her flushed face showed anxiety, she sat 
there with a grace that was hers. 

“Kyria,” she began, “I love Andreas.” 
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It was so simple, dignified, she could but wait for 
her to go on. 

“And, Kyria, Andreas loves me.”’ 

““Oh—Theodora!’’ she murmured, for she was 
thinking of Constantina. 

“Had the great disaster not come upon the Greeks,” 
Theodora went on, speaking carefully, as if this must 
be made clear, “had my home not been destroyed, my 
father and my brothers killed by Turks, my mother 
killed by want and grief, I should not be in this far 
place, speaking of my life to a foreigner, asking help 
of the good and gracious Kyria who took me in. It 
was not meant,” said Theodora, ‘‘that I be a servant.” 

“T know that, Theodora,” said the Kyria. 

“My life would have been arranged.” 

Theodora paused. 

“But when disaster comes, we meet it as best we 
can.” 

“Yes,” said the Kyria, thinking that Theodora had 
met it better than she herself. 

“And it is important,’ said Theodora, “that we 
remain as happy as we can, for only so have we the 
courage to continue.” 

She looked at the girl with respect, with a kind of 
liking she had not had for her before, because there 
was in it a greater understanding. 

“It is even important we appear happy when we are 
not happy, for otherwise would the world feel sorry 
for us, and we would too well know our own unhap- 
piness.”’ 
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‘“‘Oh—yes, Theodora!” she murmured. ‘Yes, dear 
child, I understand.” And even Theodora’s cruelty 
she could now better understand, as if playing with 
cruelty could keep her from being destroyed by it— 
though this was strange, and would not have been the 
way for herself. 

“I have not always felt as merry as I have acted.” 

Pr anisare ofeit.” 

“And also,” said Theodora, with spirit and a little 
scorn, “I would not become dismal, like these others.” 

The Kyria smiled. No, Theodora had not been 
dismal. 

“But what would my life be, Kyria, if I could not 
marry?” 

“Marry? Andreas wishes to marry you, Theo- 
dora?” And now there was dismay in her voice, for 
the cruelty of life pushed in close, thinking of little 
Constantina. Rather than marry Constantina An- 
dreas had gone to prison, fatally humiliating the girl. 

‘‘Andreas wishes it,” said Theodora, ‘‘but his fa- 
ther—” 

No, the father would not permit it. He would 
demand a more profitable marriage for his handsome 
son. 

“Kyria, you took me into your house. I have been 
of your household, and you have been good to me. 
What I ask now, I ask not because I am greedy, but 
only because there is no other way, and because with- 
out this my whole life will be as nothing, and I can 
no longer pretend that I am happy. Now I shall say 
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it, and as you hear me say it, you will bear in mind 
that not lack of pride, but the greatness of disaster, 
puts it upon me to say.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes, and in the 
woman’s. 

“Kyria, Andreas’ father says he will permit Andreas 
to marry me if I have a dowry of seven thousand 
drachmas.” 

Now she understood. Seven thousand drachmas. 
Her mind was putting it into dollars. A hundred 
drachmas, now about three dollars. A thousand, 
thirty. Seven thousand—it was only two hundred 
and ten dollars stood between Theodora and happi- 
ness—between Theodora and despair. 

She could do it. She had profited by this Greek 
exchange. She had not used her income. Theodora 
was indeed of her household. It would seem cruel to 
deny her. But in doing this for Theodora, what did 
she do to Constantina? Constantina would see them 
together, flushed with their love. And Constantina 
would know it was she had done this. She and Stam- 
ula were Constantina’s only friends. On the mountain 
the lonely little girl had come to her hut, though re- 
maining apart from the others. She had a little won 
her, and now—could she betray her, giving Theo- 
dora—the Theodora who had tormented her—to An- 
dreas? 

“But my father and my brothers are dead. My 
dowry burned with Smyrna. Where in all the world 
would I get seven thousand drachmas—unless—” 
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“T understand,” said the Kyria, to spare her. “I— 
I am thinking.” 

In the silence Vascelo’s voice came up to them. In 
a temper because Theodora was with the Kyria, she 
was shrieking at her donkey. ‘Those tempers were 
ugly release to the passionate woman who lived alone. 
The girl before her was young and charming; but pas- 
sionate too. Would one have her become as Vascelo? 

The dog, remembering what angry voices had done 
to him, crawled under the couch. He too had been a 
refugee, and she had taken back her life for him. Then 
could she not also save Theodora? 

She went to the balcony, as if to something that 
might give her counsel. But the glare of noonday 
made it hard to look. The sun seemed cruel, confus- 
ing. She shaded her eyes, looking up the path where 
she often saw Constantina. She wished she did not 
have this decision to make—not now—not just now. 

“Theodora,” she said, “I am not thinking only of 
you. I am thinking of Constantina.” 

“Tt is sad about Constantina,”’ agreed Theodora, 
the first note of falseness in her voice. 

“And you did not make it easier.” 

“Tam sorry. I understand better now. But, Kyria, 
Andreas would never marry Constantina.”’ 

“Then he should not have—”’ 

“T know. It was wrong of him. He was very young 
then, and he was angry. But he has paid.” 

“Not to Constantina. He has only made life among 
others impossible for her.” 
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“But, Kyria,” asked Theodora, careful to speak 
gently, ‘do you not think life among others would in 
any case have been impossible for Constantina? One 
has only to look at her. And she was cursed at her 
birth. Have you known that? Her father put a curse 
upon her—the family living next door heard what he 
said, the day she was born. He said she was not to be 
awoman. He said she was to be—only a voice; mean- 
ing, a shepherd.” 

A voice? In Delphi? Constantina a voice—in 
Delphi? She who did not speak, except to her flock? 

“The Oracle is silent.” 

They were said within her, those words, often 
spoken in Delphi. But not as words spoken, as if 
sounding in the clear tones of the sheep bells of Par- 
nassos. Meaning? Meaning that Constantina was 
silent? Or meaning that her thoughts, which went out 
for guidance, were met by silence, and that it was from 
within, from herself, she must decide. 

“Perhaps now that the Kyria is herself happier—” 

Timidly Theodora said it, and drew back a little, 
fearing she had said too much. 

The older woman, the mistress, was startled, but she 
did not resent it. Surely one woman may speak to 
another about what they have in common, even though 
much younger, and a servant. 

It brought thought of what it is all women have in 
common—loving, and the need to be loved; their own 
home and children, that place among others which she 
herself had sore wanted in her youth. She, on the 
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other side of the great experience, well knew it would 
not be all happiness for Theodora; hard work was 
ahead, and this boy would not love her always as he 
loved her to-day. But she must venture, as all the 
others had ventured, as Irma Lee had ventured; and 
always, as an everlasting thing in the world, there was 
this young faith in what lay ahead. 

That great hour in the stadium last night. The 
beauty that was Greece. Gone now that noble life, but 
love remained—strong as the Pythian games, sublime 
as the odes that celebrated them. If even she could 
love again, then was love not imperishable, and should 
she not here ally herself—doing this little thing for 
Theodora, and for Greece? 

About to say yes, she saw, clearly as if her eyes now 
beheld it, the figure of a lonely little girl, beside a 
spruce tree, looking down upon life of which she did 
not partake. 

She rose. ‘You must give me one day to think 
about this, Theodora. I will gladly do it—if I can 
believe it is right.” 
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stantina’s friend; she would have counsel from 

her. But Stamula was in her vineyard, for 
these were again the days of harvesting the grapes for 
the wine. Could she and John (she had not yet accus- 
tomed to thinking his name without that within which 
was like the fluttering of wings) one day go to the 
vineyard with Stamula, as she had gone the year be- 
fore? 

If there were a vintage of the spirit, how hers would 
differ from hers of a year ago! Hers of a year ago— 
a thin wine, not mellow, not of rich bouquet, but un- 
clouded, and of a certain savor, faint, but definite. 
And this year’s vintage? Less clear now, or not yet 
cleared—but deeper, rich. 

What would this year’s vintage be—when cleared, 
aged? Would it be strong? Would it retain its bou- 
quet ? 

And his? The wine of his spirit? She knew she 
did not yet understand it. She knew she had sayored 
none like it. 

His spirit was courteous. What came to him was 
properly received; it was not hurried away, not 
crowded, but entertained in a place cool, ample. It 
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was given its chance—the idea that was as a visitor; 
if it were scorned, it was humorously scorned, and 
acceptance was gracious. 

Was she wrong—it was too soon yet to know—but 
she felt at the center of the house a door which did not 
open; certainly not easily, perhaps not at all. It was 
as if all he received was there to do homage to some- 
thing it did not meet. As if all were an offering—to 
what? And there came an idea which she did not ac- 
cept—yet it had come—that at the center was death, 
and that beautiful and living visitors of the spirit were 
entertained to do homage to what was beautiful, but 
unalive. 

She in whom sadness had lived so long, felt in him, 
at the center of all things, a sadness. And it was as if 
this sadness were deified. It did not flow through 
everything; it was kept apart, a shrine inviolate, but all 
things were different because of this holy of holies, for 
all things were an offering thereto. Now she saw more 
clearly what she felt and did not want to believe: It 
was as an arrangement; his whole life within was an 
arrangement, as a piece of music, a work of art, a 
drama, is an arrangement. He found an esthetic 
pleasure in this arrangement; with gentleness, and with 
austerity, he guarded it, but she who had lived long 
with hopelessness was unable not to know that his holy 
of holies was a death chamber, dedicated to hopeless- 
ness. 

It was as if the wind had suddenly changed, and it 
were bleak. But she, newly returned to life, met hope- 
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lessness with an afirmation. ‘Not death, but life,” she 
said, and was sure that within, though there might not 
be a greater beauty, there was a greater truth. 

And she saw herself knocking at this holy of holies, 
saying, “Open! Open! It is life commands!” 

Where was she—that dark, alive woman of the 
boat? And why, when he returned to Delphi, entering 
her house, which was his house, had it been written in 
his face—It is over! And why, in his eyes the light 
that said—It will never end! 

What did she want—that woman of the boat? 
What more, what more beautiful, than the homage 
which was hers? And how could it be that she, vibrant 
with life, had created the beauty that was death? 

Death! Why did her mind keep saying it? To 
shake it off she rose, quite literally and impatiently 
shaking something off, and the life within her, thus 
combating, was stronger than ever before. 

The evening before they had not broken the spell 
of their parting with any appointment for this next 
day. He so often came in at tea time, that she ex- 
pected him. But even after dinner he had not come. 
And then, being a woman newly in love—she did not 
seek to deny she was in love—she grew a little petulant 
at being kept waiting. Had she been a high school 
girl she would have said—He needn’t think I am go- 
ing to sit here waiting for him! 

She would go for a walk, and perhaps meet Stamula 
returning from the vineyard. 

She sat beneath the great plane-tree by the Castalian 
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Spring, watching groups of villagers returning from 
the vineyards, driving the beasts bearing goat-skins of 
juice. Elias came, and paused to show her the basket 
of finest grapes he had reserved for her. She took a 
large perfect cluster, tasting the luscious fruit. 

Stamula, he said, had passed earlier. 

It was near dark, the last of the peasants had gone 
on to the village. She continued to sit there, eating 
her grapes, listening to the waters and the tree, seeing 
the Phedriade, The Shining Rocks, which towered 
above even the mightiest tree, go into blackness, as 
the night before, as through the centuries. 

She thought of how these grapes had matured 
through her unhappiness; how, as her spirit wrestled 
and could see no way ahead, they grew and ripened. 
It made her aware of continuing life, of how the good, 
the true and the beautiful were going on though one 
knew it not. And now she held in her hands, she ate, 
this fruit the earth had grown for her when she was 
estranged from the earth. 

Forgiveness for sins she felt there was—abundance, 
goodness. 

Then it was he stepped to her, out of the dusk. 

“T have found you!” 

Smiling, she held out the grapes. 

“You look,” he said, leaning closer to see better, 
“cas if they had blessed you.” 

“They have,” she said. 

“But what a hunt I have had for you! Through 
all the periods of Greek and Roman architecture I 
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have walked. And then, after searching the centuries, 
I came upon the little shepherd girl.” 

“Constantina? But how did you ever get near 
Constantina ?” 

‘‘She was so busy that she did not know I was there 
until I stumbled upon her, in the stadium, leaning over 
a ledge, watching two lovers.” 

“Who were the lovers ?”’ she asked, though knowing. 

“Your intriguing Theodora, I believe, and a young 
shepherd to whom she seemed greatly attached.” 

So Constantina was watching them. 

“Partly because she was embarrassed, for I didn’t 
think she knew, I asked: ‘Where is the Kyria?’ and 
she pointed down here. Her eyes are not large, but 
it would seem little escapes them.” 

It troubled her, but she was too happy in being with 
him to let it greatly trouble. 

“You have the look of one who had been working,” 
she said. 

“Until just a little while ago,” he told her, with the 
satisfaction that follows a good day’s work. ‘Though 
I started late, for all morning last night was still 
living with me.” 

Again it was living with him, and these were the 
moments when his face was most beautiful, as he 
paused with what was there, not hurrying it away, not 
dismissing it, as if knowing the thing that was there 
this moment would never be there again. 

But he came from it with a buoyancy like a boy’s. 

Taking her hand and holding it up for inspection, 
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“Just see! Your fingers all stained with grapes! 
Come! We will wash them at the Castalian Spring.” 

Laughingly, they went over to the spring. 

“Not here! Not after the donkeys and sheep. I 
know the place. The source is none too good for Irma 
Lee!” Leading the way, he turned to her. “You 
would not know how to get to the source by yourself!” 

No, she had never been there, she said. 

Beyond an ancient pool in which pilgrims had 
bathed, they climbed into the rock itself, to that place 
where a stream, small, but strong, opened from the 
rock—cold, clear. 

“Now,” he said, severely, ‘“‘wash your hands. Or 
no,’’—relenting, “I will do it for you.” 

When her hands were clean they knelt at the source 
—he on the one side, she on the other—and without 
even the aid of their hands drank of the water that 
opened from the rock. 

They sat there, indeed kneeling, watching it come— 
without cease, as through the centuries. 

“A more uncomfortable place,” he said at last, 
“could not be imagined.” 

But a little farther down, and still not far from 
the source, The Shining Rocks had made a seat for 
them. This seat of stone was just right fortwo. They 
could even lean back. 

She said: “I wonder if old Greeks used to—” 

“Trma!” he interrupted, “‘we have talked about old 
Greeks until they must be worn out. I do not want 
to hear about any Greek, or any one who is old to- 
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night.” He paused, regarding her. “I want to hear 
about you.” 

He wanted to hear about her. She had never told 
any one. 

She had a sense of the surprises of life, of the amaz- 
ing unforeseeable—that she should be sitting by the 
Castalian Spring thinking of a little girl in Iowa. 
Many things she had dreamed in her youth, but all 
that seemed to have less of dream than this which had 
happened. In this so different place, from this quite 
other feeling—across the gulf of experience—could 
she say how she had felt about her mother, her father 
—could she tell why she wanted to play with the girls 
uptown rather than the girls around her? 

She looked up. So enclosed were they in the 
Phedriade she could see only those stars directly 
above. It was like looking on the heavens from a new 
place. The man beside her. reached for her hand, as 
if to help her. 

“Once upon a time,” she began, “‘a long time ago, 
and in a place far from here, there lived a child named 
Irma Lee.” 

Thus could she tell it, as a story. 

It seemed as far back as if a story of old Greece. 
Distance liberated her, and something in this place 
itself cleansed her of shame. She had neither shame in 
telling how they had lived, nor in telling how it 
humiliated her. “I think she was a rather vain and 
selfish child,’ she said, calmly, ‘“‘though what she 
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wanted was not entirely without reason, nor was it 
devoid of beauty. 

“She lost much that was around her, in wanting 
what was not there.” 

He pressed her hand; she thought he murmured 
something. Or was it the spring, murmuring at her 
feet? 

Here in The Shining Rocks of Delphi the old house 
on the hill rose again. She could tell of each room, of 
her mother carrying the dinner from the kitchen to the 
dining-room, of her father, in shirt-sleeves, figuring in 
his little book. 

She could tell of Horace Morton, whom she should 
have married, and of why she had been afraid. “For 
I am not telling you the story of a person of great 
courage. Courage is not always there from the be- 
ginning. But it may grow. As if—as if it is itself 
brave enough to grow.” 

His hand moved up her arm, rested there upon her 
bare arm. 

She threw back her head and from this which was 
as a well she could look up at one group of stars, in a 
sky made deep blue by the depth and blackness of The 
Shining Rocks. And always the water from the rock 
—perpetual as the stars. 

From the beauty of this night she could evoke the 
beauty of nights with Horace, as if this companion- 
ship were a way to that—separated as the stars are 
separated, but of a common heaven. 
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“Te made me know it was there,”’ she said, “and I 
was afraid, for too much was there. And so I denied. 
I denied. J am guilty.” 

His arm went around her shoulder, his other hand 
holding her hand, as if to say if this were true he 
would share her guilt. 

“And so I married Dan instead. 

“T do not think I loved him much at first. But I 
came to love him. I came to love him—terribly. I 
wanted him—after he had ceased to want me. My 
punishment, perhaps.” 

For the first time he spoke, gently asking: ‘But 
punishment for what, Irma?” 

“Why, for having denied life,’’ she said, surprised 
that he should ask. “For denying life, when I denied’ 
Horace.” 

“I believe you think too much of punishment. Life 
does not punish us. It is too busy with other things.” 

“Oh, I think it does punish us,” she said, facing 
him, openly as a child, ‘‘and I think it should.” 

He stroked back her hair. “Christian Irma! 
Strange Irma!” 

His hand upon her hair made Dan real—Dan who 
had loved her hair—who had for a time loved her, and 
tried to take her with him into what to him seemed 
happiness. She could see it now as one from outside 
might look down upon the children of earth in their 
endeavors to make a life together. With tenderness, 
pity, not without amusement, she could tell of their 
attempts at things in common—children trying to do 
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an impossible thing, and themselves not knowing it 
must fail. Gallantly they would go on for a time— 
those children trying to do a thing together; not ad- 
mitting—at first not knowing, they could not do this 
thing. But finally, irritation because they shared a 
failure, and at last hating even those things they could 
do together, because this, which they wanted most of 
all, they could not do. 

“T never talked to Dan—not really. There seemed 
no place for it in our lives. I would not have known 
how. In fact, I have never known how to talk— 
unless perhaps I am learning now.” 

He patted her shoulder. 

“Perhaps that is why my voice was taken from 
me.” 

She laughed, suspecting this sounded foolish, but— 
“T think not,” was all he said, gravely. 

Saying she had not talked to Dan made her want 
now to do something for him, remembering his little 
tendernesses to her, his laugh. Remembering that he 
had come back to her. She had not tried enough. 
Either she should have become the person he wanted 
her to be, or endeavored to show him the person she 
was. 

“Every one liked Dan,” she said, out of this in- 
stinct to do something for him. “He was liked and 
loved by many people who neither loved nor liked me.” 

“T surmise it was less easy to see you.” 

“T must have seemed priggish—about their parties. 
They seemed to me—formless. I wanted form. I be- 
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lieve—now that I know this,’”’—she indicated with her 
hand the structure around them, the ruined temple they 
did not see—‘I believe I have always wanted form.” 

Now she was silent longer than at any time before. 

“Then I had a child.” She said it swiftly, and it 
was almost curtly she told the rest of her story— 
Berta, Dan leaving her. Only Berta now. Berta all. 

She stopped, as if it were over. Then added one 
thing. ‘She died.” 

His arms went around her, but she rose. 

‘“‘What a long time we have been sitting here. I am 
Stites: 

She started away, but suddenly she turned, turning 
upon him, clutching his arms. ‘‘Where now are her 
little curls—her blue eyes—her hands—her feet? 
Where now is her little brown slim straight body that 
grew—grew—”’ 

“Irma!” he commanded, freeing his arms and trying 
to draw her to him—“‘‘Irma! No!” 

“I say—yes!” she cried, with all the fury of a 
mother battling. ‘‘Don’t hold me! You needn’t do 
that! I don’t care—I don’t care—about that! But 
tell me.” She had wrenched herself free, and gripped 
his shoulders. “If you know all these things—if you 
have wisdom—tell me—where is my child?” 

“T do not know, Irma,” he said, so quietly that she 
attacked him no further, nor did he seek to touch her. 
Her face thrown back to the stars, quiet there above 
the towering rock—‘‘God!” came the deep wail from 
her soul—and again—‘‘God !” 
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Then, sobbing, she had slipped down before he 
could support her. 

“Trma!” he cried. “No! You are lying in the 
water, dear. Come! Please, Irma! Let me help 
you!” 

But at first he could not help her. She did not seem 
to know he was there. Her sobs were one with the 
waters of the spring. The water washed over one of 
her arms. He could only murmur her name, helpless 
before anguish he could not reach. 

She sat up, still sobbing, though quietly, as a child 
who has been long sobbing and cannot stop. 

‘“T am sorry,” she said, so shaken the words barely 
carried. “I thought I was doing it—so well. I 
thought I could—just say the words. No more. And 
then—it came! Oh, it came!” 

He put his arms around her, drew her to him and 
kissed her. And as there were still sobs in her body— 
“No! he would gently command, as again and again 
he kissed her. 

He held her a little from him, looking at her. 

“Brave, beautiful Irma!” 

“Not brave,’ she whispered. ‘‘Not brave.” 

‘“T say brave. I say, brave beautiful Irma!” 

About to again deny this, she looked at him, and 
she was as one startled, for it was as if now, and only 
now, she knew that he was there, knew that he had 
talked lovingly to her, had held her to him, had 
kissed her. She herself had not been there. Only 
the mother had been there. 
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Slowly her hands went to his shoulders; she looked 
into his eyes. Slowly her arms went round his neck. 
And out of a great need for comfort, and for love, but 
most of all, with wonder, she kissed him. 
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P : 4 HOUGH they had parted soon after this, and 
saying scarcely another word, the following 
day she did not rise until noon. It was as if 

she had tasted of all experience. She could but wait. 

There was not confusion within, but much—much. 

Languid? Replenished? She could not have said 

which. She lay there as the swimmer lies upon the 

waves—not feebly, but without effort. 

Then came Theodora, asking if she could do any- 
thing for the Kyria. And then she remembered—yes, 
she had forgotten—and knew there was something she 
could do for Theodora. 

She said: “I will give your dowry, Theodora.” She 
could do nothing else—now. 

Theodora was at once upon her knees, kissing the 
Kyria’s hand. 

The look of joy in the girl’s face brought that face 
that knew not joy—Constantina’s. 

“But do not speak of it now to any one but Andreas, 
who will tell no one but his father.” 

“No, Kyria.” 

“This is because of Constantina.” 

“Yes, Kyria.” 

Ah, Theodora was so happy it was hard for the girl 
to summon the look she felt should be there. 

“And, Theodora?” 

“Yes, Kyria?” 
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“T ask you to be careful, and very kind, as to Con- 
stantina. Upon this I insist. Do not be where she 
will see you. Make all possible effort she may not see 
you together. And do not speak of your marriage 
until—until I have been able to do something about 
Constantina.” 

What she would do she did not know. She could 
not see Constantina anywhere but on Parnassos. And 
Andreas too was of Parnassos. But it was only in 
feeling she could do something about Constantina that 
she felt she could do this for Theodora. 

In a day or two she would see Stamula. Not to- 
day. No, not to-day. 

Theodora’s joyous singing came up to her, and she 
smiled, forgetting Constantina; in this wild hymn to 
life she was one with Theodora. Vascelo met the 
mood with anger. She tried to stop the singing by 
loud railing at Theodora. 

Irma went to the balcony. ‘‘No, Vascelo, let Theo- 
dora sing.” 

Vascelo lifted angry face. So much passion was 
here that it was hard to hold it back, as she saw now 
she must. “As the Kyria wishes,” she said, and all 
her effort could not keep it from being sullen. “Me 
too, she resents,” Irma thought. ‘Poor Vascelo! I 
know.” 

“But she had not done her work,” Vascelo could not 
resist calling up. 

Never mind. There would be time enough in which 
Theodora must work. 
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Late in the afternoon she had a note from John. 

“Let us not meet to-day, Irma. But to-morrow. 
By all means, to-morrow. Perhaps then we can go 
to the vineyard.” 

They had talked of taking supper to Stamula’s vine- 
yard. 

This pleased rather than disappointed her. How 
unlike others he was. This would be the moment an- 
other would hasten rather than delay. She well knew 
it was not because it meant less, but because he would 
not hasten through what was there—because he would 
meet it, dwelling with it, that which was this day and 
would never be again. 

With her the brimming day did not lose its savor, 
its beautiful bloom. Toward evening she read a little. 
She soon put aside the Greek Bucolic poets. She did 
not need that now. To-day the songs were within her 
—her own songs. But Plato she read, and it was as 
if in a noble chamber she heard ancient and everlasting 
music. 


It was far to the vineyards. They descended the 
old stone road through the olives. Theodora accom- 
panied them, and the donkey, bearing water and food 
and wine. No, she did not wish to ride, the Kyria 
said, so Theodora rode, a little in advance of them, 
leaning back on the wide saddle, swinging her legs, 
singing a song more Oriental than Greek. The whole 
way it came back to them—the song plaintive, the 
voice happy. 
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It was only his eyes, as he would look at her, which 
took cognizance of anything having happened between 
them. They would stop to enjoy things they passed— 
a curious tree, lambs among the olives, flowers through 
the stones; the farther Parnassos they could now see, 
and old Delphi lying back there, all the time higher, 
the great curve purer now than when one was close; 
the mighty Phedriade which had enclosed them the 
night before. 

“Can I do anything for you in Athens?” he asked. 

‘Athens?’ ‘There was dismay in her voice. 

“T must go to the library before I can go on with 
my work. But they are good to me there. They will 
let me bring back the books. So it will be for oniy 
three or four days.” 

Often they must step from the road for the donkeys, 
wide with skins of juice—along the ancient way the 
ancient custom, the ritual of the wine. 

In Stamula’s vineyard they were still treading the 
grapes. Theodora at once began scrubbing her feet 
to join in this. 

Leaping into the vat, she chased out the two boys 
who were there, dancing alone, throwing wide her 
arms, all the while singing her strange song. 

“Theodora! Theodora!” called Stamula, for 
Theodora’s dance sprayed juice from the container. 
“You are wasting it!” 

“No matter! No matter! shouted Theodora— 
prodigal, sacrificing to the dance that celebrated her 
joy. 
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Irma saw in Stamula’s face concern that was not 
alone for the juice that was lost. 

She came up to her. “Yes,” she said. ‘In a day or 
two I want to talk to you, Stamula. About Constan- 
tina.” 

Stamula nodded, watching the abandon of Theo- 
dora; in her too there was conflict—happy for the girl 
who was happy, sad for the girl who was alone. 

Light played upon grapes heaped near the vat, 
waiting to fulfil their destiny. She and John walked in 
the vineyard, where hung ungathered grapes, heavy 
with life—waiting. 

Theodora, serving them as they ate, said: “My 
father’s vineyard was large. This would be but a 
corner of my grandfather’s vineyard.” 

‘““My grandfather too had a vineyard,” Irma told 
John. She saw that far hillside, neglected now. She 
saw it as if it too waited. It seemed to give her place 
in this vineyard—in life, as if all those things man does 
in common make man one. 

At last the peasants began making ready to return 
to the village. 

“The Kyria will ride home?” Theodora asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Do not wait for us. We will follow,” he told 
Stamula. 

They walked about for a time, in this last light of 
day watching the procession to the village ascend the 
old stone road. They looked the other way, and 
through the dip in the foothills saw appear men from 
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the sea—those men who would erect a temple in 
Delphi. They felt the great men of Greece passing 
through this vineyard, looking ahead to the Phedriade 
which marked their destination. Thucydides came, 
and /Eschylus; Socrates, wrestling for truth, ambitious 
Pericles and the mocking Aristophanes. At times long 
separated they came, but it was all one now, and war- 
ring spirits were one great harmony. The pungent 
fragrance of old aspiration was one with the fragrance 
of this evening in the vineyard. Hand in hand they 
wandered—alone here in the beauty that was gone and 
the beauty that was now. They sat down—silent, 
wooed by the evening. He lay back against the gentle 
slope. He pointed. “The first star of this night that 
is now.” She too lay back to see as he saw. He 
turned to her. “The first star of this night that is 
nutss ese: 


After a long time when thought was not there, for 
all that was thought had been taken into this that was 
he and she—that was all that life has ever been—after 
passion and tenderness had wed, and there was the 
new-born ecstasy, which she nursed in happy languor, 
she thought—‘‘Is that then Apollo, appearing there in 
the sky?” For this would not greatly have surprised 
her. But if Apollo, it was with the rising moon he 
appeared. There was a rustling off in the vineyard. 
A field animal—free, happy, here in the night? Or 
Dionysos, watching over his vineyard, watching over 
the love on earth? “Are you satisfied, or Dionysos?” 
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she put to him. She felt what was as the breath of his 
satisfaction. ‘Man has not been in vain,” he seemed 
to say, stealing now to higher Parnassos. 

That was true, for it was true her life had not been 
in vain. To this it had come—for this it had been. 
The long ordeal of her years—resolved here. The 
long blind struggle, the baffled seeking—failures, dis- 
appointments, humiliation, loss—as offerings—an 
offering! If there had been less—she would have less 
to ae And when she had here—this night, in this 
vineyard of Delphi, known love, all that had died in 
shame or grief was resuscitated in beauty. There was 
not one old moment but was charged with life. Every 
bird she had ever loved, each flower, each tree, was 
living fragrant music now. 

She put a grateful, understanding hand upon the 
breast of the man beside her. It must be that gods 
had been men, for it could be that men were gods. 

And then she was quietly weeping. 

He had been looking up at the stars. He turned 
to her. “Yes, dear. Yes.”’ 

“Do you love me?” she asked. 

“Oh, Irma!” he whispered, as if hurt beyond en- 
durance. “Irma! My dear one!” 

“May I tell you?” he said at last, after he had held 
her to him, as if he would shield her. “I had thought 
never to tell any one. It would be sacrilege, I thought. 
But now—with you—it is not sacrilege. But per- 
haps I should have told you—before; or this should 
not have been.” 
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“No!” For this could not be taken from her, could 
not even be brushed by the thought it should not 
have been. 

‘Already you have borne so much! But, good Irma 
—I need you so! If you are strong enough to be— 
my great understanding mother, as well as—as well 
as—’ He kissed her, thus saying, ‘“My lover.” 

She considered. ‘I am strong,” she said. 

“Irma,” he told her, and this moment was more 
than the moments just before, the moments that are 
called union, “it is not that I do not love you. I do 
love you. I would not have dreamed there could be 
so much feeling for any other. Believe me, dear one, 
it is not that I do not love you.”’ He came right to it, 
and could not say it. At last: ‘““But there is some one 
I love more.” 

He buried his face at her breast, as if she must 
console him for having to say it to her. 

She lay there for a time motionless, silent. Then, 
“I knew it,” she said. 

He raised his head. ‘You knew it? But you could 
not have known it. For that I hold apart, never to be 
known.” 

“I knew it,” she repeated. ‘Oh, it is not just magic. 
I saw you together on the ship.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Though it is not so much that. I feel within you 
a closed place where no one can come.” 

He clutched her convulsively, as if she had touched 
him to the quick. 
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“It is true. I love her,’ he said. ‘‘It will never 
change. It is unchangeable.” 

“That is not true,” she said, quietly. 

“You are wrong! It is true!” he said, almost 
angrily 

“It is not right, nor is it true. There is not the un- 
changeable, not in life. If this love is unchangeable, it 
is death.” 

He drew away, as if she had hurt him. 

“Do you think I would presume to say to you now 
—J will never love you less? For if I could never 
love you less, it could not be that I could love you 
more.” 

“Why, darling,” he said, with a little laugh, “you 
are as Socrates.”’ Despite all else, he was drawn to 
this. ‘You are more Socrates than any other Greek 
—despite your beauty, you’re—all the other things. 
You wrestle for virtue and truth.” 

“T am wrestling for them now. I am speaking for 
love, and you are denying it.” 

“Tow can you say that?” he cried. 

“Tt is true. Have you no humility before life?” 

“T think I have much,” he said, sadly. 

“Tt is not only that you are in love with her. You 
are in love with hopelessness.” 

He lay back, but turned to her, looking at her, and 
the moonlight was now upon her candid, brave face. 

“You bring all things as offering to this hopeless 
love. Me too.” 

“Irma! No!” 
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“Yes. But never mind. I would rather be an offer- 
ing to another, than not to have known this love you 
have for me.” 

He lay for a time looking at her. “It was truth 
I spoke at Castalia the other night. You are brave. 
You are beautiful.” 

“It would not have been so once. But when you 
have known hopelessness, and then know love, you are 
humble; you are reverent.” 

She turned to him, smiling. “Though I am not as 
one without hope. Life is stronger than death. I 
who have lost my child repeat it—Life is stronger 
than death. 

“I will fight for you,” she warned. “I will love you 
so much, with so much of tenderness and understand- 
ing, with a passion so selfish and so unselfish, that the 
death chamber at the center must one day open—and 
do you know what will blow through it?” 

He waited for her to say. 

“My gifts for you.” 

They were lying there face to face, hands clasped. 

“And shall I tell you what they are?” 

He nodded, tears upon his face. 

“They are from all I passed through unseen, unfelt. 
All that was there, and that I pushed down—down— 
afraid. It is there, and I am not afraid now. What 
Horace Morton saw—that I will bring to you. Oh, 
it is not all joy. Nor all what we easily call beauty. 
But, beloved, I do not bring you an empty life.” 
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‘Irma! Dear one—great one—help me to take it! 
Though not—never asking me to—” 

“Yes. I understand. Never mind. It can wait.” 

She soothed him, and then she asked: ‘“‘Would you 
like to tell me about her? Would it help? For I am 
not only your selfish lover. I can be—God help me 
to be—your understanding mother. I am a mother!” 
She repeated, slowly: “I am a mother.” 

“You are a mother. And I need you.” 

She held him with gentleness, though strong. 

“In the beginning,” he said at last, “I loved once 
or twice. Then I met her. Allie. I loved her and 
she did not love me. I loved her no less for that. 
Her not loving me was a thing apart from my loving 
her.” 

“Perhaps it lasted because she did not love you,” 
she thought. For it was not endangered by life, so 
early set apart. And there came the secret malicious 
idea that she wished this Allie would love him—once. 

“Some day I want to tell you about me. I want 
you to know that boy in Oklahoma, who worked his 
way in college; who then went to Chicago, to study 
further. Who taught a little, studied, wrote. Who 
met her, and then wanted all the treasures of the world 
—knowledge, culture, to lay at her feet. With no 
less a necessity to do so, because her feet would walk 
another way.” 

‘““FIow can you expect me to esteem her,” she asked, 
“when she had your love and did not want it ?” 
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“Oh, she is more than I. Much more.” 

“T do not believe it.” 

“Do not say that!” 

“Very well, I will not repeat it. Though I think 
ite 

“And do not think it. Why need she have loved me, 
if she did not choose to?” 

‘But what did she choose? What did she have— 
that was more than you? That man on the boat?” 

“Never mind. I will not have Allie asked to love, 
if she did not love. No, she did not love Sam. Only 
—affectionately. Good-humoredly. I think what she 
wanted was not to love at all—to be free.” 

Irma was silent, fearing her scorn would only 
estrange. 

“But now she loves!” It was a cry from raw pain. 

This, then, was what had happened in that interval 
between the boat and his return to Delphi. She put a 
protecting arm around him, but though she would be 
—and was—the understanding mother, there was also 
a secret gloating, as to say—“This will change it! I 
will win him. I will have all of him!” 

“I saw it happen.” It was as if he shrank from his 
own voice, so much did the words hurt. ‘With love 
such as I in the beginning had for her—it is sublimated 
now, more, but different— (‘It changed!” she thought, 
triumphantly)—that first love I had for her—I saw 
her have for another! 

“She was happy, and I tried to rejoice. I am still 
trying. But—it is hard. 
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“But I do not want it,’—he raised on his elbow, 
looking down at her, earnestly, “I do not want this— 
new torment—to violate—cloud—that perfected love 
I have for her. So long J have had it—so long noth- 
ing could violate. It is perfect now.” 

“The perfection of death,” she thought. 

“She has left Sam. She has even left me. She does 
not want to see me again—ever.” His hands held 
tightly to hers. 

“But none of that can change my love for her!” 
And though he said it fiercely, there was just a faint 
note of pleading in it, almost as if he were asking her 
to make this true. 

He caught her to him with greater passion than 
before—emotion unashamed—bringing to her all his 
sorrow—letting pain flow into love—and needing her 
——needing her! 
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ing morning he left for Athens, and that they 
would not meet again for three or four days. 
For it did not seem anything could immediately follow 
what had been. Those hours in the vineyard had the 
right to surround themselves with a circle of time, as 
a great work of art should not be crowded by a lesser. 

And too, she would know what it was she felt; her 
thought, feeling, had need to clarify. It was not as 
if he had said—‘I love you more than anything in the 
world.” He had said—“I love you, but I love another 
more, and will forever.” 

She remained at home through the day, nor did she 
go for a walk in the evening, but drew her long chair 
to the balcony, reclining there. She was footsore from 
the long walk to the vineyard, the climb back late at 
night. But she was not sorry her feet did not want 
to carry her anywhere to-night; too many places for 
her thought to go to need any other moving about. 
Though for a time there was not thought. There was 
that curious inner suspension; though her body was a 
little stiff and weary (she smiled, thinking perhaps it is 
only the very young can lie for hours on the earth) 
love, remembered passion, moved within her—large, 
light, free as the great white clouds she had watched 
before sunset. 

Why was there not more unhappiness—for had her 
lover not told her he did not love her best? What he 
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had said sounded in her happiness with deep, rich, 
unhappy tone, but of it—of the happiness, rather than 
taking from it. A solemn note, into which could come 
the yearning and the sadness of the world; bringing, 
rather than taking away. 

“Have I too a hopeless love?” she asked herself 
quizzically. “No!” came the answer. Hopeless ?— 
when passion had leaped with his need of her, when 
pain with which he had long dwelt alone was not held 
away, but given, richly as love is given? 

It was perhaps acuter edge to what was between 
them. Indeed, is it not always there—the hopeless- 
ness, and is it not only that those less aware do not 
know it is there? Do not man and woman love with 
intensity because they would be as one, and yet cannot 
be one; because they would be together, but cannot be 
utterly together? ‘They would change—each change 
himself and change the other, that between them 
might be not the shadow of a difference. And in the 
end they have not greatly changed. The urge in love 
is not only to bring the lovers together; it is to throw 
themselves against the impossible—to break down 
that last barrier—breaking down loneliness. This can- 
not be; it is man hurling himself against fate, and in 
the end—feeling they have failed, without knowing 
what it was they tried to do, it seems the love they 
hoped for cannot be. 

But she and John, who could love with tears as well 
as joy—with them it had taken shape, and they would 
cling the closer knowing they could not do all they 
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sought to do. They would cling the closer—sharing 
this sorrow—and they would leave one another the 
more free. 

This which he felt had shaped him, making him 
what he was. She loved what he was. Could she not 
be brave enough—ah, he had said she was brave, and 
it made her so—to leave him what he was, loving him 
for it, even though it withheld from her, and dwelling 
with him where it was hers to dwell? 

Dan had once said to her—“I want to batter you 
down!’ Yes, love did want to do that—batter into 
that final place where one is alone. She knew the in- 
stinct—now she knew it, though she had not known 
before. “All of him!” desire said. “I want all of 
him for mine!” 

There was a nobler love. Could not she, whom life 
had long tried, tempered, achieve this love, and say— 
“T am I and you are you. If there is a citadel where 
I do not come, it is yours to hold. I will not invade.” 

Not always could it be upon those heights, for very 
old in man and woman is that urge for completeness, 
that long, long urge against loneliness. ‘But try, try,” 
something within her said. ‘‘Let that be my temple. 
In this moment of insight let me light a sacred flame 
that will not go out, nay, even though I myself at 
times seek to put it out.” 

As if the flame were lighted, she felt calmer within, 
and as if the very spirit of goodness were not far off. 

And so would she hold him best. (Clever little 
expediency already forming itself as devotee before the 
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temple.) If he could feel, she does not ask, he would 
want to give. 

It did not mean she could not be what was herself, 
and now that life had taken her back, herself was 
apostle to life. It moved in her, and she would have 
eloquence for it. She would not let the beauty of the 
mornings and the evenings pass unseen. Where had 
her words been the night before, when she knew their 
hour in the vineyard had been created in beauty— 
from the whole past of life it had come, and into the 
whole future it would flow. But there had not been 
need of words then. There was another eloquence. 
But in quieter moments—“‘I love this grass, for here 
are the suns, the showers, of other days. It has been 
long upon the earth. That is why—” 

The night was pricked, opened, by a thin, long wail. 
She sprang to her feet—rigid with horror, for it was 
as if out of the temple had come this wail, from a soul 
escaped. 

But it came again—nearer, and now she knew it for 
a human cry—but frenzied almost out of the human 

-—prolonged—the very spirits of frenzy, agony, sound- 
ing in it again and again. 

She peered toward it. The moon had not risen, 
but she thought she saw a running figure on the path 
from the stadium to the theater. Yes—more in the 
open now, rushing across the old stage, toward this 
house. Words now—‘Help! Bring help!”—and 
then again cries too agonized for words. 

She rushed outside. Vascelo too had run out, and 
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her frightened children. ‘What is it?” cried Vascelo. 
‘What is it?’ The little girl began to cry, and the 
hunchbacked Jannes took up the wail—like a tortured 
bird. 

“Shut up !’’ cried Vascelo, slapping them both. ‘“Re- 
turn to the house!” 

Theodora rushed upon them and fell at their feet. 
“She has done it! She has done it!’ She raised to 
her knees and rocked back and forth. ‘Andreas! My 
Andreas!” 

Irma knelt beside her, pinioning her arms. ‘Quiet 
now, Theodora.” As Theodora began again that wail 
unearthly she put her hand over the girl’s mouth. She 
shook her. ‘“Quiet—I say!” Then, gently,—‘‘Tell 
us, Theodora. So we can help you.” 

“She has killed him! His head! His head!” 

Vascelo too began a moaning. 

“Silence!” commanded Irma. 

‘Who, Theodora ?”’—though she knew. 

“Who but that fiend? Who but Constantina?” 
She knocked her head to the earth and her cries Irma 
could not still. 

“Fetch a lantern!’ she commanded Vascelo. 

She raised Theodora to her knees, holding her. 
“Quiet now, Theodora. So you can tell me. So I 
can help him.” 

“He is dead!”’ sobbed the girl. “His head.’ And 
she clutched Irma, twisting herself, writhing. 

‘We must see. We must go to him.” She lifted 
her up. 
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Theodora led them, though stumbling, sobbing. 

They had to go single file on the path, but when they 
reached the open place that was the stage, Theodora 
turned upon the Kyria. “TI tell you one thing! With 
my own hands—with these—these—I will kill her.” 

“Yes,”’ hissed Vascelo. 

“No!” commanded the Kyria, but felt it a small 
command in a large place. 

Just below the stadium they came upon a figure. 

Irma reached for the lantern. Went nearer, knelt. 

She rose, stepped back. 

phiesis. dead.¥ 

Now came the crowd from the village, for Theo- 
dora’s cries had reached even there. ‘What’s hap- 
pened? Where are they? What is it?” 

“Constantina has killed Andreas,’’ Vascelo told 
them, and something that seemed triumph was not 
withheld from her voice, though, sitting down, she at 
once took up her moaning, rocking back and forth. 

“Did you see her, Theodora?” the Kyria demanded. 

“T saw her! With my own eyes, I saw her! We 
were sitting here—talking of our wedding—we were 
sitting here—quiet—happy—talking of—’ She 
stopped, as one gagged—short, low sounds as a hic- 
cough. 

“Tell us!’ a man cried. “So we can get her!” 

“We were just talking!” she cried again. “TI 
thought I heard a sound above—but thought it was a 
lamb, or an animal prowling. And then it came 
down. It fell—oh—upon his head—it fell!” 
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‘What, Theodora? What?” 

“The stone! The great stone! Oh! You are 
sitting on it!” she cried to Vascelo. 

Vascelo rose with a cry of horror, though not un- 
mindful of the drama of her situation. 

They examined the stone. ‘‘Archai,’’ she heard 
some one say. 

Yes, it was wrought stone. It was from the ruined 
seats of the stadium, just above. 

“And then—you say you saw her?” 

“I looked up—and she was peering over. She saw 
what she had done. She saw. And then—she ran 
away! I saw her as she ran!” 

“Where? Where did she run?” cried the crowd. 

“Through there!’”” Theodora pointed to the sta- 
dium and around behind it. 

“Come on!” they cried. “Now! Quick! Before 
she can escape to the mountain!” 
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P “HAT night there was again life in the secret 
precinct of Delphi. Though a few had taken 
mules and ascended Parnassos, to search 

hiding places Constantina would know, most of them 

remained here. “The archai first,” they said. This 
kept them nearer the excitement, though it was true 
the ruins of Delphi offered hiding places. 

To escape lamentations within, Irma would step to 
her balcony; al] through the ruined temple, which so 
many nights had rested there in silence, were lights 
raised and lowered, excited voices, even laughter. 
“The Phedriade!” she heard called, and a number of 
them scrambled there—cursing, laughing as they would 
fall into pits, making for those caverns of The Shining 
Rocks where she had told John Knight her story and 
where now a terrified, desperate girl might crouch. 

“It is a chase. A new game for them,” she thought 
bitterly, for though there were many who were out- 
raged for the handsome shepherd boy who would not 
climb the mountain again, others who were hot with 
sympathy for Andreas’ parents and Theodora, it was 
too the excitement of a hunt. ‘‘And when they find 
her?” she thought with terror, watching the moving 
lights. “If they find her?” 

Men were talking below her balcony. There was 
no punishment too great for a woman who killed a man 
in Greece. There were not men enough now—and too 
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many women. And this one—this Constantina—she 
was no good as a woman anyway. What if Andreas 
had done as he liked with her? She ought to be thank- 
ful. How else would she— 

“Shame!” she called down, in anger. 

Andreas had been carried into her house, for it was 
nearest. Could they leave him here until daylight, 
Elias asked. It would be hard bearing him to his 
home in the night, for there was no road, save through 
the rocks. And his mother—who had been in her bed 
for two months now—they must prepare her. There 
must be time for the priest to go to her first, and the 
priest was in the lower village, he must be fetched 
from Chryso. By all means, she could but say, though 
it meant a night of lamentation and blood lust. She 
looked toward the hotel. If John were here! If she 
could be with him a little while, to know that out be- 
yond this was something else, to grow calm and strong 
at his touch. But from within herself she must sum- 
mon it. Had he not told her she was brave? 

Her greatest horror was in seeing lights in the old 
theater. Then she peered, straining to hear the voices. 
For she herself did not believe Constantina had tried 
to escape to the mountain, nor did she believe she had 
been received into The Shining Rocks. 

Vascelo’s lament joined with Theodora’s—like fear- 
ful music. And there were the deep cries—curses— 
sobs—of a man. 

Andreas’ father. He had lost his child. He had 


lost his only son. 
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She should go below and speak to him. She started, 
turned back. This she could not do—go into the 
presence of the parent who has lost his child. What 
words were there for it—and how could another 
reach? But his voice—as if it could shake the very 
mountain—so strong did grief make vengeance. 

They had placed Andreas on Theodora’s cot. His 
head was covered by a towel, but his body, still in 
shepherd’s clothes, looked strong and beautiful as 
when she had seen it swinging through the rocks. 
Theodora sat on a stool, rocking back and forth, and 
the open woe of her face made Irma speak first to her. 
“Theodora! Dear Theodora!” 

The old shepherd stood by his dead son. He was 
not old, but they called them so, when their children 
were grown. He had become silent as she entered, 
and when she approached him now, with hands held 
out, it was as if his own head had been severed, it 
moved uncontrolled, in agony. 

She took his hard hands, pressing them. 

“Ah, Kyria! Myson! My only son!” 

The tears ran down her face. 

“Kyria, I thank you—in his nome—I thank you, for 
what you would have done—for him—for—” His ill- 
controlled head moved toward Theodora. ‘“Now— 
this is her wedding bed! ‘This his—’ The sobs— 
terrible man sobs shook him so that she put her hands 
upon his breast, seeking to reach an agony not to be 
endured. 

Suddenly he changed. He raised his hand. “I 
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swear vengeance. My son, you shall be avenged! 
For this I will give all I have in the world! For this 
I will give my life! When she is found—this thing 
called woman—deliver her to me! With my own 
hands”—he spread his great hands before Irma—“I 
will kill her!” 

And looking at him, she believed him. Unable to 
say a word, frightened, sick, she went away. 

Late in the night it became more quiet. The 
searchers had returned, saying: “She is not in the 
archai.”” They went back to the village. Theodora 
had sobbed herself into a stupor; Elias had forbidden 
Vascelo to utter another sound. Andreas’ father had 
been given brandy and was moaning softly. In an 
hour there would be light, and others would be here to 
take Andreas away. This was the moment. This 
her only chance. 

She was trembling so that she herself took a drink 
of brandy. She got bread which earlier in the night 
she had taken from below; she filled a bottle with 
water. She put on her cape, concealing what she 
carried. 

She stepped to her balcony, looking all around. 
Then to her door, from which the steps went down 
outside. It was as if she had not strength to open it. 

But why was she so afraid, she asked herself. If 
some one did see her, would it be strange she should 
be stepping into the night, after all there had been? 
They did not suspect her, for though she had been 
kind to Constantina, it was known now what she would 
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have done for Andreas and Theodora. She had re- 
ceived them all into her house. They had seen her dis- 
tress. They thought of her as friend. 

Very softly she opened the door and went down 
the steps. She did not start toward the theater, but 
the other way, to the threshing floor. There, seeing 
no one, she scrambled through the bushes and the rocks 
to an upper path, and turned back to the theater. 
Thus she entered it from above, walking down the 
center steps. There was a pale moon, but clouds 
around it. This light would not disclose her from 
far. 

She reached the stage, and a moment stood there 
upon it, trembling now, less from fright, than with 
the excitement of what she might soon come to know. 
It came into her mind—The heart of Dionysos was 
buried under this stage. Was Constantina disturbing 
the heart of Dionysos? Would it be good to her— 
strange heart of Dionysos? 

She walked to that opening between the stones of 
the stage, from which, the day she sat here mourning 
her own child, she had seen the head of Constantina 
appear. She knelt, putting her face to the opening. 
“‘Constantina!” she said softly. 

There was no reply. Looking all around, “Con- 
stantina!”’ she said again. 

She waited. She fancied she could hear the beating 
of a heart. There was no other sound. 

“You must not force me to speak more loudly. It 
+s not safe. It is the Kyria who is here, and I am 
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alone. There is great danger, and I have come to help 
you.” 

She waited. There was no answer. 

“T will not have chance to come again. It will be 
morning. ‘They are seeking you everywhere. You 
cannot show yourself, and you cannot remain here. 
If you do not let me help you, there will be no help.” 

There was no sound but the wind in Constantina’s 
fig tree that hung over the seats. 

“T have brought bread and water. I will wait 
here for one moment more. Then I must go away, 
and I cannot return.” 

She strained for a sound. There was a sound. 

She moved a little back. Below she could see Con- 
stantina raising herself. 

Trembling so she could scarcely speak: “Can you 
remain there longer ?” 

‘Yes,’ was the whisper from below the stage. 

“You must not appear. You will have to stay here 
through the day. When it is night again, Stamula and 
I will come for you. Do you promise?” 

“Yes,’’ said Constantina. 

She handed her the things. She was turning away, 
but she could not leave it so. “I do not know what 
I can do, but I will not desert you. You have done 
a great wrong, but I am your friend. Try now to sleep 
a little, my child.” 
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house of Stamula, Stamula came to see how she 
was. 

The face of Stamula was older this morning. She 
had been sitting with Andreas’ mother, she said. 

“T would like to step out from the house,” said 
Irma. ‘Will you walk with me a little way?” 

As they were leaving a boy came with a package 
for her. Two days before she had sent to the bank in 
Amphissa. This was Theodora’s dowry. 

She stepped back; opening the envelope she counted 
the large, crisp thousand drachma notes. There were 
nine of them—seven for the dowry, two for Theodora 
herself. 

She went with Stamula to the temple. They walked 
up the Sacred Way and sat upon steps. Here were 
no concealed places immediately around. They were 
alone in the temple. 

“Stamula,” she asked, ‘‘what will they do to Con- 
stantina ?” 

Stamula’s face looked gray as the stones. “I hope 
she will kill herself,” she said. 

At the Kyria’s start: “What else? If she is found 
—alive—the best would be the law. But between are 
Andreas’ father and Theodora. If the one did not 
slay her—the other would.” 
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“And the law?” asked Irma, weakly. ‘‘What would 
the law do?” 

“The best would be long imprisonment. -And im- 
prisonment in Greece—to a child of the mountain—” 
They were silent. 

“Stamula,” she asked then, “would you help Con- 
stantina ?” 

“How could I?” replied Stamula, hopelessly. 

“But if you could, if there were a way to be her 
friend, and save her—would you be her friend, and 
save her?” 

There was so long a silence that Irma was afraid. 
Much was going on in Stamula. 

At last she spoke. ‘Yes. I would be her friend. 
I could not do otherwise. But no one will have a 
chance to be her friend. Police are coming up from 
Amphissa. Soldiers will be sent into the mountain. 
The whole town is hungry for vengeance.” 

“T know where she is.” 

Stamula could only stare at her. 

“IT want to hear you say again—'I am her friend.’ ” 

A pause. “I am her friend,” said Stamula. 

Then Irma told her where Constantina was hiding. 

“But she cannot remain there!” 

‘No. We will have to go for her to-night.” 

“We, Kyria?” 

“Who else? On all this mountain—who else? Her 
sisters are not here. Her father is afraid for himself. 
Already he is saying he cast her off at birth. If not 
you and me—what then?” 

They faced one another, facing it all. 
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“But what can we do?” whispered Stamula. ‘How 
can we get her away? Where would we take her?” 

“That is what you and I must decide.” 

After a staggered silence, for at first they could see 
no way, they began to talk of it. Escape to the sea 
was not possible, Stamula said, for that way were the 
police, and many who knew Constantina. There had 
been telephoning down to the plain, to watch for her. 
The only escape would be over the mountain, and 
north. But to go through Arachova was not possi- 
ble. Arachova had joined with Delphi in hunting Con- 
stantina. 

“Nor could we take this way directly up from Del- 
phi, our way to Kalania, and then down through 
Agorgiani to the far side of Parnassos. That is short- 
est and best, but that is Constantina’s part of the 
mountain. We could not pass through Kalania, for 
there her strunga is, and men are posted, waiting for 
Her. 

“Ts there no other way over the mountain?” 

“Yes,” said Stamula, at last. “Farther over.” She 
nodded her head backwards. ‘But longer, and hard 
to climb. It is scarcely a trail. I do not think we 
could find it in the night. Even if we did not lose our 
way it would be seven—eight hours of walking. We 
could not take animals. I would be suspected if I took 
them, and they would be heard in leaving the town 
at night. You would not be able to do it, Kyria.” 

“And when we have crossed the mountain—what is 
there?” 

“A town where a train stops,’ 
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“Ts there a train in the morning?” 
“T think so. I dare not ask.” 
‘A train leaving Greece?” 

“Yes. By the north.” ; 

Irma was silent. ‘It seems that is the only thing 
we can do,” she said at last. 

“But, Kyria—even if we reach that train—what 
then? Constantina knows nothing of the world. She 
knows only this mountain. What could we do with 
bere 

“T must go with her, of course.” 

“You? Leave here?” 

“What else?” 

“But, Kyria—so hot is the feeling, if you do this, 
I do not believe you can return.” 

“No. I have thought of that.” 

“Ah, Kyria—Kyria!’ murmured Stamula, putting 
her hand upon Irma’s. “I cannot let you do that!” 

She put her other hand upon Stamula’s, and so they 
sat for a moment. Then “What else?” she repeated, 
quietly. 

Stamula knit her brows in thinking. She could 
think of nothing else. 

“Tt is too much to let you do. Every one would 
blame me.” 

“T have thought of that. It will make it very hard 
for you.” 

“Oh—for myself, I do not mind. Though Elias—” 
She laughed. ‘But I would lose you, Kyria.” 

“And I will lose you, Stamula.” 
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‘And the Kyrios?” asked Stamula, timidly. 

“Yes, I have thought of that, too.” 

‘You love it here?” 

“Oh, I love it here.” 

“And you belong here.”’ 

“T am not so sure of that,” she said. 

“No!” said Stamula, firmly. “It is too much. I 
cannot let you do it. For, Kyria—TI had never thought 
to say this, always I have been Constantina’s friend, 
but—is she worth this? She is an ignorant, ill-favored 
little shepherd girl, who has done a cruel wrong, and 
may have to meet her death.’ Stamula’s face quiv- 
ered as she said it. 

“She is a child, and I promised to help her.” 

“You have had a child of your own, Kyria?’’ asked 
Stamula softly. 

She bowed her head. Oh—so different a child! 

Stamula could not say more against it. After a 
- silence, “Vascelo is watching,” she said. “Perhaps 
we should not sit here longer.” 

“T could not return just now. I will remain a little 
longer.” 

Stamula would come to see her at five o’clock. They 
would make their plans. “I will think. And you. 
Perhaps we can see another way.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Irma, for Stamula was too heavy 
laden with worry and sorrow. 

Alone—‘‘What else?”’ she would say to herself. 

Would she lose him? Perhaps. He was strange. 
He might go back into what had been. She had 
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thought each day with her would win him to life. Win 
him, for life, and for herself. She loved him. She 
had just found him. Oh, she wanted him so! 

Sternly, to look away from herself, she looked 
ahead. Far, against a crag of higher Parnassos, two 
clouds were as something bound there. She said: 
‘““Prometheos would not forsake mankind.” 

Valor entered her soul like steel. All the courage, 
and the faith. ‘‘Prometheos would not forsake man- 
kind. 

“Nor will I,” she whispered—proud, humble. 

“T will do right,” she said, as if she were a little girl. 
““Be good, Irma,” she importuned herself. ‘‘Now that 
you have gone farther—do not again fail! God wants 
you to be good,” she said, and was stronger. 

She must go back to the house, for there was much 
to do. 

But when she got there it seemed there was little to 
do. She could take nothing with her. Almost nothing 
could she carry, for the way was steep and long. She 
took out the nine large notes that would have made 
Theodora’s dowry. This would start them on their 
journey. She would send other money back for Theo- 
dora. Even though far away, she would try to ar- 
range a future for her. 

Far away? How far away? Where was she 
going? She did not know. 

She tried to write to John. She could not. She 
would send a message back with Stamula. Later, she 
could write. If he loved her—if he found he did in- 
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deed need her—want her. She did not know. She 
did not yet know him enough. Would feeling for her 
but replenish that hopelessness cherished at the center 
of his being—hopelessness he exalted into beauty? If 
she could have had a little longer—making his need 
of her greater— 

She must try not to think of that. Her strength— 
all her strength was needed now. 


In the afternoon she was alone in the house, for all 
had gone over to the village. She heard a faint 
scratching at the door. Her dog would come in. 

And as she let him in—‘‘Who now will let him in?” 

What would become of him? What could she do? 

Stamula would take him, but could she protect him 
from the village? Resentment against her might turn 
on him. How could she send him back into that 
misery—after she had saved him? 

But how could she take him with her? He had not 
endurance. He had never ceased to limp, lamed by 
stones thrown at him. Could he walk all night over 
the mountain? And in trains—cities, separated at 
times from her—he would be terrified. 

No, she could not take him with her. 

What then? 

There was a way. Was it not the only way? The 
way of mercy? 

Elias had lent her a revolver, saying it was better 
she have it. If her house were ever disturbed in the 
night—she must shoot into the air, and they would go 
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away. She was going to take it with her. There 
might be need of it. She would not surrender Con- 
stantina without a struggle. 

Watching the dog, she sat there a long time, after 
she knew what she must do. 

She went down and got food for him. She closed 
doors and windows. There seemed no one around to 
hear. 

And after he had begun to eat, she took the revolver 
and went and knelt beside him. She could not, and 
soon he would finish eating. She had not really loved 
him—except as pity is love, but he was a part of so 
much, and once she had saved him. ‘Then save him 
now,” she said. Her finger moved. 

He fell over, not knowing he had stopped eating. 

She wrapped him in cloth she had herself woven. 
She carried him out and entombed him in the rocks. 

Weak now, she lay down, and she had not risen 
when Stamula came at five. 

“Kyria! You are so white—tired—so sad!” 

“T am all right now,” she said, rising. 

Stamula looked at her, to see if she had thought 
of any other way. In Stamula’s face she saw no other 
way had opened. And so, for the moment, they were 
silent before one another. 

They would start as soon as darkness had fallen. 


Stamula would be waiting beneath the fig tree by the 
theater. 
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HE told Vascelo she wanted an early dinner; 

GS not having felt like food since the night before, 

she needed something now, she said, though it 

was very little she wanted. “And on the balcony, 
please.” 

It would be too cold, Vascelo feared. Now that it 
was late October the nights— 

“Tt will not be too cold.” 

There were dishes that had always pleased her—the 
meat wound with grape leaves, the clabbered milk they 
called yorti—grapes from the vineyard where she 
had been—only night before last she had been there! 
One time more she was served as “the Kyria’”’; again 
she looked upon the temple in the last light of day. In 
the last light of this last day she looked, and knew 
that it was so. 

Elias came in to see her. He hoped all this had 
not too greatly disturbed. 

“Elias,” she said, ‘might it not be that Constan- 
tina, unhappily watching from above, dislodged that 
stone without meaning to do so?” For if she could 
leave this suggestion it might take a little from the 
vengeful feeling against Constantina, and might help 
Stamula. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, Kyria, we have examined 
the place. This stone was evidently tilted upon an- 
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other,”—he showed her with his hands, “making it 
easier to dislodge, but part of it was buried in the 
earth. This is shown by the place from which it 
came, and on the stone itself. Only Constantina’s 
strength—for though small she is strong—made it 
possible to push it over. 

‘Andreas’ father has communicated with Kastretes,” 
he continued, as she did not speak. ‘He is chief of the 
bandits. We have not told you,” he smiled, “for we 
thought it might have disturbed when you were in 
camp, but there are outlaws on Parnassos. They do 
not harm us, though there is—an understanding. If 
once in a while your bills were larger than you under- 
stood, that money went to Kastretes, because you were 
a rich American, and must pay something to the out- 
laws. Andreas’ father does this too—sometimes he 
must give sheep—the price for being unmolested, but 
he is friends with Kastretes. It is better to be friends 
with them. Indeed it is the only way. Now he has 
sent word that if Constantina seeks to join the outlaws 
he will give a price for her return to him.” 

“Oh, he is vengeful!” 

“Why not?” asked Elias, quietly. ‘He has lost his 
son. It was ever so. And—why not?” 

Her eyes went to the old theater, but quickly turned 
from there. 

She would take a walk, she said, and he left her. 

She did not wait for dark to leave the house. She 
would one time more go to places she loved. Her cape 
could conceal the few things she took. All ready, she 
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stood for a moment in the center of her room. Then 
she walked out the door she would not enter again. 

But when she reached the temple she sat down 
one of the first places she reached. No, she could not 
make the farewell visits. There would be walking 
enough this night. She would rest a little. 

At first she did not think at all. But the feeling of 
the place came to her and filled her. 

She was grateful to it for all it had brought. But 
though she felt it now as never before, she knew that 
she did not belong here. 

This too—her whole life here, had been as a play, 
though on nobler scale, and with meaning. What she 
would be now was real—as never before. Hard 
though it was to leave this beauty, she knew now that 
to move through beauty does not constitute beauty. 
Through truth it must come, perhaps through the 
reality that is service. And not here, where all was 
arranged for her and she set apart. She had wanted 
form, and this seemed form. But form must come 
from within. She might be scrubbing a floor and have 
more dignity than in ascending noble old steps. ‘‘Fare- 
well,” she said, to the fallen temple she loved. 

But perhaps it was not farewell. Perhaps only in 
leaving it, could she hold it. ‘He who loseth his life 

. Shall find . . .” came the whisper from a later 
teaching. 

And in leaving her lover—he whom she had just 
found, and so passionately loved, here too—was this 
true? Oh, it was hard!—but in this moment she felt 
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nearer truth than she had ever felt before. Nearer 
that pure, austere thing that was the very reason for 
her being. She was seated on the stone above that 
hollowed place where once the Oracle spoke. Leaning 
back on one arm, she was looking down into that 
place, though not thinking what it was, scarce knowing. 
She had wanted to remain here with him and be as 
handmaiden to life; with her love, her words, drawing 
him to life. But what are eloquent words about 
reality—if one is not real? She could say, It is life 
must triumph, but would it triumph, if in her very 
self it did not triumph? 

Not what we say about life, but what we make our 
lives ... Thus can we make a place so pure, so 
open, that here will reality come—and thus will our 
kingdom come. 

Even though she never saw him again, she might 
have him—he her—as they would never have one an- 
other if she turned her back on life and remained here 
with her love. 

Now there was a light in the temple—the temple 
that was her own heart. 

And then she wanted to see him. But one time 
more! Look into his face, hearing his voice. If she 
could have remained, they would walk these ways of 
beauty in the evening. He needed her—and she was 
leaving him. 

No, she was not leaving him. She would be with 
him. Not as something not herself, but as something 
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so purely herself—she would try to make this true— 
that he might one day feel—This is real. Into this 
can I come, and know that here is life. 

And then she knew that it had grown dark. 

She rose and climbed to the theater. Stamula 
stepped out to meet her. 

“Very careful,” said Stamula, in a whisper. “I feel 
great danger all around. I have brought Georgias’ 
clothes for her. It will be safer if she appears a boy. 
I have a scissors. She must cut her hair. Now I will 
speak to her.” 

She started to cross the stage, but turned back. “I 
do not know the place.” 

And so together they stepped upon that stage where 
they had woven together. 

“We are here. Stamula and the Kyria.” 

There was a sound below. 

“T have clothes for you—boys’ clothes, it is safer. 
Are you able to change there?” 

“T think so,’’ came hollow words from below. 

“Then here—quickly as you can. And here is a 
scissors. You must cut your hair. Yes!” as there 
was a murmur of dissent. ‘Short as you can, and we 
will fix it later. Leave your clothes, and your hair, 
there below. Then appear. We will be waiting by 
the fig tree.” 

They did not speak as they waited, but once, when 
boys called to one another on the road below, Stamula 
clutched the Kyria’s hand. 
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A little boy came hobbling across the stage. 

“Oh, she is cramped,” whispered Irma. ‘Can you 
walk, Constantina ?”’ 

“S-sh! Do not say her name,” implored Stamula. 

At first it seemed she could not walk. They rubbed 
her legs and moved her arms. 

“You must try,’ said Stamula, the kind voice firm 
now. “It will be better as you proceed. There is no 
safety until we are far from here.” 

They waited long enough for Constantina to drink 
milk Stamula had brought, then started, Stamula lead- 
ing the way, Irma helping Constantina. 

Stamula had a lantern, but dared not light it until 
they would be unseen from the town. Here there was 
no path. They must make their way through bushes, 
clinging to them, climbing over stones. When they 
reached the trail it was little better. Somehow they 
climbed that wall of rock, two thousand feet high, 
that rises over Delphi. There they lost the trail, and 
Stamula must light her lantern. It was Constantina 
who found the way for them. 

Irma’s hands were torn by brambles, already her 
feet bruised by the stones. “‘It is a little safer here,” 
breathed Stamula. 

Again they lost their way, and were not sure they 
had regained it. They pulled themselves up steep 
places as best they could, helping one another. 

“You must rest, Kyria.” 

“No. But you, Constantina ?” 
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They came into the snow—but not too heavy—they 
could make their way. 

“T fear we are not on the trail,’’ said Stamula. 

“Yes,” said Constantina. “I know it. I can find 
the way.” 

And se they went on—on—for hours, stopping now 
and then after a climb. 

“From here we begin to descend,” said Stamula. 

“And there is the moon,” said Irma. “It will help 
us.” 

When they came to a more open place of easier 
walking, ‘‘Constantina,”’ said Stamula, “the Kyria is 
taking you away.” 

They were walking together, Irma just behind. 

“She is good,” murmured Constantina. 

“Yes. She is good. How good—you do not know. 
She is giving up all this for herself—that there may be 
safety for you. 

“Constantina, what she asks you to do you must 
do. You have done a great and cruel wrong. Only 
a good life can help atone for it.” 

And then they went another long way in silence. 

Now it seemed to Irma she could not go further. 
Her feet were so sore each step was pain. She leaned 
against a tree. 

“Ah, Kyria!’’ murmured Stamula. “It is too 
much |” 

“No. But—one moment.” She closed her eyes, 
hearing the great trees. 

“Flow far?” she asked. ‘How much farther?” 
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‘(We have gone more than half way. In a little we 
come to a spring, and will leave the snow. If there is 
no shepherd there, we can rest. Or shall we rest here, 
and have bread?” 

“No. I can go on.” 

Stamula took wine from her bag and they drank 
of it. 

They came at last to the spring, where they sat and 
had bread and refreshed themselves with the water. 

“Take off your cap, Constantina,” said Irma. 

They could laugh a little at her hair. Irma trimmed 
it as best she could. 

And then, after a long time, they came down to the 
plain. And it was day. 

‘The mountain is behind us,’’ said Stamula. 

“And the night.” 

Ahead were houses, and a sound of mule bells. 
“But they do not know us here,’’ Stamula said. ‘Nor 
do I think word has reached here.”’ 

The sun had not yet risen. The plain was wide, but 
across it they could see the poles that marked the rail- 
road, and the shack that was a station. 

Now she and Stamula walked side by side. 

“Stamula,” she asked, “will you take a message 
for me?” 

by LESS VTTaen 

“To the Kyrios. After you have told him—why I 
had to go, and have told him I will write to him, let- 
ting him know where I am, tell him two other things.” 

“Yes Kyriay 
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_ “Ask him to remain in Delphi and finish his book. 
And then tell him this—That I love him more now 
than I did the night in your vineyard.” 

“Yes, Kyria,” said Stamula, though it was hard for 
her to speak, for she was weeping. 

They walked on hand in hand, and they spoke of 
other things. Stamula must befriend Theodora, and 
money would be sent back for her. ‘And for you, 
Stamula—for your children.” 

“If you can, Kyria. The way is hard in Greece.” 

Two men stood before the station. Irma went to 
them, asking when the train would come. 

“It is due now, Kyria. But this first train is only 
third class. Yours will come in an hour, and stop on 
signal.” 

“I will take the first one. Third class is a very good 
class,’’ she smiled. 

She returned to Stamula and Constantina and told 
them the train would be coming now. The sun had 
risen. 

“But, Stamula! You cannot at once return! You 
are too exhausted for that journey now.” 

“T will go back as far as the trees. There I will lie 
down and rest.” 

“The long way alone! And when you return—all 
that you must face!” 

“Never mind. It is only—that I am leaving you. 
But, Kyria’’—she struggled against tears, though there 
were tears on Irma’s face—‘I have thought of some- 
thing. Perhaps you should not remain on the train as 
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far as the border. There you might have trouble. 
Get off at Larissa, near there is a place from which 
men fly. My cousin works there—Athanasius Lucas. 
He knows that Elias has managed your household— 
that you and I have woven together. Tell him the 
names of my children, and something about them— 
that he may be assured it is indeed you. Give him 
money to give to his superiors—a good deal, you may 
have to give. Money will do much in Greece, as you 
know. And by the air they will take you to another 
country. There you can wait, while you arrange to 
proceed.” 

“T am glad you have told me. I will do this.” 

Then they were silent, for they heard the train. 
For a time they could do nothing but watch it come 
nearer—the two women and, as it seemed, a boy, 
standing apart from others at the station, a small 
group on a wide plain, Parnassos behind them. 

The woman who was leaving looked into the good 
face of this woman with whom she had woven. She 
put her arms around Stamula. ‘You are my sister,” 
she said. 

When Stamula was able to speak, she said: ‘“What I 
feel this moment will be with me always.” 

As the train started the two women looked at one 
another through the window—not waving their hands, 
but nodding, as in pledge—the love, understanding, 
loyalty, that can be between women. 

She saw Stamula turn back—a peasant woman— 
humble peasant woman—and good spirit of Parnassos. 
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In the compartment were a fat untidy priest, a 
woman who carried two chickens, legs tied together, a 
boy who stared at Constantina. 

Constantina was exhausted. Her head sagged. 
Irma put an arm around her, drew the girl to her. 
“You can rest now,” she said, gently. 

What would she do? How make a life for Constan- 
tina—this child—woman—who had been ravished— 
who had killed? Germany—Paris—she could not see 
the shepherd girl there; it was impossible, absurd. 
She had not thought it out beyond the point of getting 
to this train. 

Then it was, holding this child who had been cursed 
at birth, whose father had said—You are not a woman, 
you are a voice—as she settled into a position more 
comfortable for the half-asleep girl who had taken 
refuge where once the Oracle spoke, then it was Irma 
Lee heard a voice. And the wonder was the greater, 
for the clear voice was her own. From the very heart 
of that which was herself, she heard a voice that was 
her own, and the voice said: “I am going home.” 

She did not know what it meant. Home? Home 
she had known with Dan and Berta? That was gone 
—forever gone. 

“T am going home.” 

And now she knew. Farther back—to the first— 
home—indeed home. The voice did not speak again, 
but she saw. Slowly it rose—that which gave meaning 
to all her days. The old house on the hill. Her 
brother had not rebuilt it; he had gone into the North- 
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west. But the hill waited—patient, ready. On that 
far hillside she saw a vineyard—place for Constantina, 
and for herself. Difficulties she saw—admitting Con- 
stantina to America. Janet. She would cable her. 
Again, Janet must arrange. 

She would go back. The fat priest snored. The 
woman admonished her hens. Constantina slept. She 
would make a life so real that here would be reality, 
and into this a tired man might one day walk, a seeker, 
drawn by the truth of it, needing her. 

She did not see all that was in between, but the goal 
she saw—inevitable, benign, as day. 

She would labor in her vineyard. In her own vine- 
yard would she labor. 


THE END 
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